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PBEFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Manual  (published  January,  1851).  In  that 
intenral  the  science  of  Geology  has  been  advancing  as  usual 
at  a  rapid  pace,  making  it  desirable  to  notice  many  new  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  previ- 
ously acquired  stock  of  knowledge.  In  my  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  information  contained  in  this  Treatise  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  I  have  added  no  less  than  200  new  Illus- 
trations and  140  new  pages  of  Text,  which,  if  printed  separately 
and  in  a  less  condensed  fonx),  might  have  constituted  alone  a 
volume  of  respectable  size.  To  give  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the 
minor  corrections  and  changes  would  be  tedious ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  useful,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  former 
editions  to  direct  his  attention  at  once  to  what  is  new,  to 
offer  the  following  summary  of  the  more  important  additions 
and  alterations. 

Principal  Additions  and  Alterations  in  the  present  Edition, 

Chap.  IX.  —  **  The  general  Table  of  Fossiliferous  strata,"  for- 
merly placed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVIL,  is  now  given  at 
p.  106.,  that  the  beginner  may  accustom  himself  from  the  first  to 
refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  when  studying  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions into  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  separate  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  rocks.  The  Table  has  been  enlarged  by  a  column 
of  Foreign  Equivalents,  comprising  the  names  and  localities  of  some 
of  the  best  known  strata  in  other  countries  of  contemporaneous  date 
with  British  Formations. 

Chap.  XIV. — XVL — The  classification  of  the  Tertiary  formations 
has  been  adapted  to  the  information  gained  by  me  during  a  tour 
made  in  the  summer  of  1861  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  results  of 
my  survey  were  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Greological 
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Society  of  London  for  1852.  In  the  coarse  of  my  investigations  I 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  determining  more  exactly  the  relations  of 
the  Antwerp  and  the  Suffolk  crag,  p.  174. ;  the  stratigraphical  place 
of  the  Bolderberg  beds  near  Hasselt,  p.  179.;  that  of  the  Limburg 
or  Kleyn  Spawen  strata,  p.  189.;  and  of  other  Belgian  and  French 
deposits.  In  reference  to  some  of  these,  the  questions  so  much  con- 
troverted of  late,  whether  certain  groups  should  be  called  Lower 
Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene,  are  fully  discussed,  p.  184.  ei  seq. 

In  the  winter  of  1852, 1  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  my  friend  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the 
discoveries  he  had  just  made  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the 
Hempstead  series  (pp.  186  — 193.),  recognized  by  him  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Eleyn  Spawen  or  Limburg  beds,  and  his  new  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  various  members  of  the  Eocene  series 
between  the  Hempstead  and  Bagshot  beds.  An  account  of  these 
discoveries,  with  the  names  of  the  new  subdivisions,  is  given  at 
pp.  209.  ei  seq. ;  the  whole  having  been  revised  when  in  print  by 
Edward  Forbes. 

The  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  Thanet  sands,  as 
an  Eocene  formation  inferior  to  the  Woolwich  beds,  is  treated  of 
at  p.  222.,  and  the  relations  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of 
France  to  various  deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire 
at  p.  223.  ei  seq.  In  the  same  chapters,  many  figures  have  been 
introduced  of  characteristic  organic  remains,  not  given  in  previous 
editions. 

Chap.  XVLL — In  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  strata^  I  have  for 
the  first  time  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Pisolitic  Limestone  in 
France,  and  other  formations  in  Belgium  intermediate  between  the 
White  Chalk  and  Thanet  beds,  p.  236. 

Chap.  XVllL — The  Wealden  beds,  comprising  the  Weald  Clay 
and  Hastings  Sands  apart  from  the  Purbeck,  are  in  this  chapter  for 
the  first  time  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Group,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  at  p.  264. 

Chap.  XIX.— Relates  to  "the  denudation  of  the  Weald,"  or  of 
the  country  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  It 
has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  some  new  illustrations  in- 
troduced. Many  geologists  have  gone  over  that  region  again  and 
again  of  late  years,  bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  speculating  on 
the  probable  time,  extent,  and  causes  of  so  vast  a  removal  of  rock. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the  periods  of 
denudation,  how  vast  the  duration  of  some  of  them,  and  how  little 
the  necessity  to  despair  of  solving  the  problem  by  an  appeal  to  ordi- 
nary causation,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imaginary  catastrophes  and 
paroxysmal  violence,  pp.  272 — 291. 

Chap.  XX. — ^XXL — On  the  strata  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Lias 
inclusive.    The  Purbeck  beds  are  here  for  the  first  time  considered 
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as  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  late  Professor  £.  Forbes,  p.  295.  Many  new  figures 
of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  three  Purbecks 
are  introduced ;  and  the  discovery,  in  1854,  of  a  new  mammifer 
alluded  to,  p.  296. 

Representations  also  of  fossils  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Oolite,  and  of  the  Lias,  are  added  to  those  before  given. 

Chap.  XXIL — XyTTT, —  On  the  Triassic  and  Permian  forma- 
tions. The  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  new  illustratiotis  of 
fossil  remains. 

Chap.  XXTV. — XXV.  —  Treating  of  the  Carboniferous  groups 
I  have  mentioned  the  subdivisions  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
classification  of  the  Irish  strata  (p.  362.),  and  I  have  added  new 
figures  of  fossil  plants  to  explain,  among  other  topics,  the  botanical 
characters  of  Calamites,  Sternbergia,  and  Trigonocarpum,  and  their 
relation  to  Coniferae  (pp.  367,  368,  371.).  The  grade  also  of  the 
Conifene  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whether  they  hold  a  high  or 
a  low  position  among  flowering  plants,  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  living  botanists ;  and  the 
bearing  of  these  views  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
p.  378. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  coal-shale  are  represented  in  several 
'woodcuts  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  humidity  of  the  carboni- 
ferous atmosphere,  p.  384.  The  causes  also  of  the  purity  of  many 
seams  of  coal,  p.  385.,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  which  was 
required  to  allow  the  solid  matter  of  certain  coal-fields  to  accumulate, 
p.  386.,  are  discussed  for  the  first  time. 

Figures  are  given  of  Crustaceans  and  Insects  from  the  Coal,  pp. 
388,  389. ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  Reptiles  is  alluded  to, 
p.  405. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  causes  of  the  rarity  of  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  p.  405. 

That  division  of  this  same  chapter  (Chap.  XXV.)  which  relates  to 
the  Mountain  Limestone  has  been  also  enlarged  by  figures  of  new 
fossils,  and  among  others  by  representations  of  Corals  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic, as  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Neozoic,  type,  p.  407. ;  also 
by  woodcuts  of  several  genera  of  shells  which  retain  the  patterns 
of  their  original  colours,  p.  410.  The  foreign  equivalents  of  the 
Mountun  Limestone  are  also  alluded  to,  p.  413. 

Chap.  XXVL — In  speaking  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  De- 
vonian Group,  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
Reptile  and  the  footprints  of  a  Chelonian  in  that  series  are  recon- 
sidered, p.  416.  New  plants  found  in  Ireland  in  this  formation  are 
figured,  p.  418. ;  also  the  Pterygotus,  or  large  crustacean  of  Forfar- 
shire, p.  419. ;  and,  lastly,  the  division  of  the  Devonian  series  in 
North  Devon  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  p.  424.,  the  fossils  of 
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the  same  (p.  425.  ei  seq,\  and  the  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  beds 
in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  treated  of,  p.  429.  and  432. 

Chap.  XXVIL — The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North 
America,  and  the  question  whether  thej  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  Cambrian,  and  by  what  paleontological  characters,  are  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  pp.  433.  451.  and  457. 

The  relation  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian,  as  inferred  from  recent  investigations  (p.  441.),  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Lower  Silurian  in  Wales  (p.  446.),  the 
Obolus  or  Ungulite  grit  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  fossils  (p.  447.),  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States  and  their  British  equivalents 
(p.  448.),  and  those  of  Canada^  the  discoveries  of  M.  Barrande  re- 
specting the  metamorphosis  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  trilobites 
(pp.  445.  454.),  are  among  the  subjects  enlarged  upon  more  fully 
than  in  former  editions,  or  now  treated  of  for  the  first  time. 

The  Cambrian  beds  below  the  Llandeilo,  and  their  fossils,  are  like- 
wise described  as  thej  exist  in  Wales,  L'eland,  Bohemia,  Sweden, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  organic 
remains  are  figured,  p.  451.  to  p.  457. 

Lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  some  remarks  are  offered 
respecting  the  absence  of  the  remains  of  fish  and  other  vertebrata 
from  the  deposits  below  the  Upper  Silurian,  p.  457.,  in  elucidation  of 
which  topic  a  Table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  dates  of  the  successive 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  in  rocks  of  higher 
and  higher  antiquity,  showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  tracing  back  each  class  to 
more  and  more  ancient  rocks.  The  bearing  of  the  positive  and 
negative  facts  thus  set  forth  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment is  then  discussed,  and  the  grounds  of  the  supposed  scarcity 
both  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  most  ancient 
formation  considered,  p.  460. 

Chap.  XXYIIL  —  With  the  assistance  of  an  able  mineralogist, 
M.  Delesse,  I  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  glossary  of  the  more 
abundant  volcanic  rocks,  p.  476.,  and  the  table  of  analyses  of  simple 
minerals,  p.  479. 

Chap.  XXIX.  —  Li  consequence  of  a  geological  excursion  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  I  made  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  larger  additions  of  original 
matter  to  this  chapter  than  to  any  other  in  the  work.  The  account 
of  Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  pp.  514.  522.,  is  wholly  new.  Formerly  I 
gave  an  abstract  of  Von  Buch's  description  of  the  island  of  Falma, 
one  of  the  Canaries,  but  I  have  now  treated  of  it  more  fully  from 
my  own  observations,  regarding  Falma  as  a  good  type  of  that  class 
of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  called  by  Von  Buch 
"  craters  of  elevation,"  pp.  498—512.  Many  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  the  pencil  of  my  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Hartung, 
have  been  introduced.    In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
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jeets,  citations  are  made  from   Dana  on  the   Sandwich  lalandsy 
p.  493^  and  from  Junghulm's  Jay%  p.  496. 

Chap.  XXXV.— XXXVIL— The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  and  certain  yiews  recentij  put  forward  bj  some 
geologists  respecting  cleavage  and  foliation  have  made  it  desirable 
to  recast  and  rewrite  a  portion  of  these  chapters.  New  proofs  are 
cited  in  favour  of  attributing  cleavage  to  mechanical  force,  p.  610., 
and  for  inferring  in  many  cases  a  connection  between  foliation  and 
cleavage,  p.  615.  At  the  same  time,  the  question — how  far  the 
planes  of  foliation  usually  agree  with  those  of  sedimentary  depo- 
sition, is  watered  into,  p.  614. 

Chap.  XXXVlH  — To  the  account  formerly  published  of  mineral 
veins  some  facts  and  opinions  are  added  respecting  the  age  of  the 
rocks  and  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold  in  South  America,  the 
United  States,  California^  and  Australia. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  assistance  afforded  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  towards  the  improvement  of 
some  parts  of  this  work.  His  letters  suggesting  corrections 
and  additions  were  continued  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
for  the  warm  interest,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
pressing  avocations,  he  took  in  the  success  of  my  labours.  His 
friendship  and  the  power  of  referring  to  his  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  difficulty  on  palseontological  and  other  questions  were 
among  the  highest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  pursuits.  Never  perhaps  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
any  Englishman,  who  had  not  attained  to  political  or  literary 
eminence,  more  especially  one  who  had  not  reached  hb  fortieth 
year,  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers, 
and  to  be  so  generally  mourned.  The  untimely  death  of  such 
a  teacher  was  justly  felt  to  be  a  national  loss ;  for  there  was  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with  vast  acquirements,  true 
independence  of  character,  and  so  many  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellencies, would  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  with  kindred  enthusiasm  for  branches  of  knowledge 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  '^  Manual "  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  ^'  Principles 
of  Geology,*'  nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So 
much  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable 
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to  explain  fully  the  different  ground  occupied  by  the  two  pub- 
lications. The  first  five  editions  of  the  **  Principles  "  comprised 
a  4th  book,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic  geo- 
logy,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  composing  the  earth's 
crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In  subsequent 
editions  this  4th  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been  expanded, 
in  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  ^^  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy," first  re-edited  in  1842,  and  again  recast  and  enlarged  in 
1851,  and  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology."  Of 
this  enlarged  work  another  edition,  called  the  Fourth,  was 
published  in  1852. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  Geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different ;  the  **  Principles  " 
containing  a  view  of  the  modern  changes  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  while  the  ^*  Manual "  relates  to  the  monuments  of 
ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  independent ; 
but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  "  Principles,"  as  he  may 
then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be  provided 
beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient  phenomena, 
whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by  reference  to 
changes  now  in  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  "  The  Contents  "  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples "  with  the  abridged  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  pre- 
sent work  (see  the  following  pages),  that  the  two  treatises  have 
but  little  in  common ;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the 
Preface  to  the  **  Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
nection which  Chemistry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  different  departments  of  science.* 

• 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

53.  Harky  Street,  Londtm,  February  22.  1855. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  fignres,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tcnnant  (149. 
Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  GLASSES  OF  ROCKS. 

Oeologj  defined  ~  Succeasiye  fonnation  of  the  earth's  crust — Classification  of  rocks 
according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — Their  stratification  and  im- 
bedded fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — Plutonic 
rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  Tolcanic — Metamorphic  rocks,  and  their  probable 
origin — The  term  primitive,  whj  erroneously  applied  to  the  ciystalline  formations 
— Leading  division  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  b  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  fir^t  inquiries  with  which 
Greologj  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
yff,  ge,  the  earth,  and  Xoyoci  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience 
we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils, 
and  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  rates  of  living  beings 
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have  floTuished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remuns  of  these 
creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  '*  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
miles;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic beings  which  people  our  globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet, 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas- 
sage from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  felsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks, — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified^  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For,  whenever  a  running 
stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  velocity  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
/ormatiany  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wahting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in 
thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  *^  formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modem,  metalliferous  and  non-metallifer- 
oos  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  clifis. 
These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral  composition,  or  colour,  or  in  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally characterized  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of 
the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the 
fertile  deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is 
itratifiedy  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  diflering  slightly 
in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it, 
as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  re- 
semblance.    Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the 

•  See  Frindplef  of  Geology,  by  the  Aathor,  Index,  *'  Nile,**  *«  RiTera,"  &c. 
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earth,  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers 
of  rounded  pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks, 
resembling  the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed. 
Such  layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed 
of  sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river 
descending  from  hills  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps 
down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when 
the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are 
carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  of  fossils,  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust.  By  a  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded, 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  eleva- 
tions of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps, 
13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface, 
scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  in- 
termixed ;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not  superficial  depo- 
sits, and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but  constitute  the  entire  mass 
of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without  reference  to  the 
original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the 
memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated  together  which 
lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  it,  in 
brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modem  writers, 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 
deluge,  that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might 

♦  See  p.  18.  fig.  7. 

t  Capt  R  J.  Strachcy  found  oolitic  fossHs  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Himalaya. 
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have  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  Thej  have 
imagined  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been 
the  receptacle  of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 
time  of  the  fiood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the 
ancient  continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 
bed  of  the  present  seas.  This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 
diluvial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous 
strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 
most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 
remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  Ample 
proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other 
in  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animab  and  plants 
of  species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now 
living.  The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 
corals,  others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 
while  some  are  without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 
fossils  are  marine;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 
they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  in  a 
brackish  estuary.  When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 
these  appearances,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  time  required 
for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 
above  alluded  to;  and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  or  sudden 
conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha« 
racters,  external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks. — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
sontal  extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modern  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.    These  cones  are  composed  more» 
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over  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active  Tolcanos. 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the 
adjoining  yallcTS,  where  thej  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of 
rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem  flows  of 
lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava. 
Although  none  of  these  French  volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect. 
Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  vol- 
canos, the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid 
materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  struc- 
ture has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines ; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of 
porous  lava,  sand,  and  scorise,  but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikes^ 
as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst  through  the 
other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into 
open  fissures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuffl 
a  substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where 
spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical 
form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Stafla,  and  that  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its 
columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava 
which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanos.  We 
find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  dikes, 
such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata  through  which 
these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of 
superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our  own  times  burst  out 
beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more 
fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be 
shown,  that  as  different  sedimentary  formations,  containing  each 
their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods, 
80  also  volcanic  sand  and  scori®  have  been  thrown  out^  and  lavas 
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hmve  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different  epochs, 
or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments, throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

FhUonic  rocks  (Granite,  &c.). — We  have  now  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and 
the  volcanic:  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent, 
especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail 
to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  de- 
posits such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these 
divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu- 
tonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which 
are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations. 
The  members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and 
have  been  called  by  some  the  crystalline  schists,  in  which  group  are 
included  gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist, 
statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  tliat  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find 
a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of 
rocks.    I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,   pretend  to  give  the 
student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the 
analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the 
surface.    The  result,  however,  may  be  briefiy  stated.    All  the  various 
kinds  of  granite  which  constitute  the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure, 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a 
certain  weight  of  incumbent  water.    Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they 
have  been  melted,  and  have  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  from 
those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.     Hence  they  differ  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also 
by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of 
eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable 
depth.    They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities, 
to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  over- 
flowed. But  as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks, 
they  have  been  styled,  from  this  peculiarity,  "  overlying  "  by  Dr.  Mac 
Colloch;  and  Mr.  Nlecker  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying "  for 
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the  granites,  to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  they  almost 
invariably  present  themselves. 

MetamorphiCy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks, — The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the 
like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoris,  or  angular 
pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable, 
and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form 
of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean 
heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion  has  actually  taken  place, 
fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crys- 
talline texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact 
with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays, 
containing  vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been 
obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  infiuence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  knowA  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic 
rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
depth  in  the  earth.  Whether  hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified 
masses,  or  electricity,  or  any  other  causes  have  co-operated  to  produce 
the  crystalline  texture,  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  plutonic  infiuence  has  sometimes  pervaded  entire  mountain 
masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Greology  (1833),  the  term 
"  Metamorphic "  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  iitra^ 
meta,  trans,  and  fJLop(l>Ti,  morphe,  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference 
to  their  origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the 
metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that 
portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have  originated  at 
many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  produced  contem- 
poraneously, and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites, 
together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first  formed, 
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and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  "  primitive,"  and  that  the  aqueous 
and  volcanic  rocks  were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  there- 
fore, rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  id^a  was  adopted 
in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were 
alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin*  At  that  period  it  was  naturally 
argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means 
in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely 
changed,  by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes, 
while  super-imposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
altered.  In  other  words,  the  destrojring  and  renovating  processes 
have  given  birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether 
crystalline  or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  lai|l 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether 
of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modem  than  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have 
rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely 
uiy  repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the 
habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock 
immediately  below :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as 
belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
stratified, plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as 
above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer 
than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  terms  primitive  and  primary 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they 
would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispenlable,  therefore, 
to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import, 
and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attribu- 
table to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered 
rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which 
those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered' 
sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Greology  (first 
edition,  vol  iii.),  the  term  "hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
inro,  undery  and  yivo/iat,  to  be,  or  to  be  born  ;  a  word  impl3ring  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are 
alike  netherformed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their 
present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps, 
where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  here- 
after to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  uiuUrlying  rocks. 
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Thej  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on 
strata  containing  organic  remains.  Thej  are  kypogene^  as  "  being 
under  "  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  thej  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral 
masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a 
certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other 
characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  maj 
be  viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a 
succession  of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living 
inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  first, 
in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then 
in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AQUEOUS  BOCKS  —  THEIB  COMPOSITION  AND  FORMS  OF  STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Mineral  compodtion  of  strata — Arenaceous  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareous — 
Gjpsum — Forms  of  stratification  —  Original  horizontalitj — Thinning  oat — Dia- 
gonal arrangement  —  Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  lurrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
shidl  hegin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We 
may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition, 
external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and 
other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  inde- 
pendently of  their  age,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chrono- 
logically or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geological  periods  when 
they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
under  water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally 
to  three  divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous,  which  are  formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Of  these,  the  arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefiy  made 
up  of  siliceous  or  flinty  grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth 
in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
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Arenaceous  or  silicetnu  rocks.  —  To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  divi- 
sion:  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains 
c^onsist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous 
minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest 
form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  i^gregate  of  such  grains, 
which  often  cohere  together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more 
commonly  are  bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or 
calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a 
drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the 
grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure. 
In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose 
sand,  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is 
▼ery  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral 
divides,  are  often  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, giving  a  slaty  or  laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes 
a  conglomerate  or  pudding^tone,  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
or  of  many  difierent  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is 
simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

Argillaceous  rocks,  — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex 
or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth,  of  alumine, 
or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suffi- 
cient ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like 
paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay;  and  such 
clays  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of 
rocks.  The  purest  clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin, 
which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Skale  has 
also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water:  it  is  a  more 
solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It 
usually  divides  into  laminse  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine, 
but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of 
iron.t 

Calcareous  rocks.  — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which, 
like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells 
and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition 

*  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  71*15  nearly  equal  parts  of  silica  and  aloniine, 

parts  of  silex,  15*86  of  alnmine,  1*92  of  with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia.     (PhiL 

lime,  and  678  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mag.  vol.  x.  1887.) 

Mineralogy,  p.  83.) ;  but  other  porcelain  f  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  **  Alu- 

days  differ  materially,  that  of  Omwall  mine.** 
being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of 
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of  animal  mattec  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessary  to  calcine 
these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile 
matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this 
rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a 
eampact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These 
last  might  be  called  '^  calcareous  sandstones ; "  but  that  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  '*  oolite  "  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  tho  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  con- 
centric layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is 
called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble^ 
which  is  also  ca^ed  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases 
a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic, 
unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  be- 
coming a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid, 
when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  froths  up  or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in 
proportion  as  the  limestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye 
cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argil- 
laceous, and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely 
occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary 
white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for 
porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the 
white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure 
as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More 
commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the 
same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam.    If  there  is  much  calcareous 
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matter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been 
used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually 
called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  confusion  of 
using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were  easily 
worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  date  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
day,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries, 
as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of 
common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell 
here  od  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others,^ 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  limestone 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia;  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half. 
It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common 
limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an 
earthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness.  Dolomite^ 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety 
of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Grypsum, — Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
and  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce 
like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  An- 
hydrous gypsum  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter 
as  a  component  part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
marL  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gypsum  found 
in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Yolterra  in 
Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence 
and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  sofler  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily 
wrought 

Forms  of  stratification. — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of 
one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 

Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass 
through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser 
grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below  these,  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae, 
and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  bj  the  abundance  of 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  dia. 
tinct  stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl, 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again, 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.  *  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  yar3ring  in  quantity,  composition^ 
colour,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes 
flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble ;  different  tribu- 
taries, also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine  the 
cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into  the 
deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing  but 
the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in 
which  we  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine 
quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in 
recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brit- 
tany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss, 
which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams 
of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  mica- 
ceous sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running 
stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the 
grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  micanre  seen  all 
alone  reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ; 
but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its 
greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin 
plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same 
places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be 
thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  harizontality, — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 

*  Consult   Index    to    Principles    of  Geology,   **  Stratification,''  **  Cnrrenta," 
«  Deltas,"  *•  Water,"  &c 
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under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  ''  planes  of  stratification,"  are  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  thejmake  an  approach  to  parallelism, 
for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly 
horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by  no  means 
be  attributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea :  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been 
recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that 
of  the  dry  land,  haying  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see 
extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently 
€rom  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  'open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1.)  be  two  ridges, 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
c,  </,  Cy  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  particles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
aides  of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
&om  c  to  e.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
clear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
dug  in  a  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
the  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear, 
and  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in 
motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  L  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh* 
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Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surfiBuse  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  ia 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an 
end  abruptly.    (See  fig.  2.) 
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Section  of  strata  of  tanditone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  cross  stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed 

Fig.  3. 


Section  of  sand  at  Sandj  Hill,  near  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  20  feet.    (Oreen-sand  formaiion.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arrangement  the  name  of  ''false  or  cross  stratification"  has  been 
given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminae  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
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deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  hj  any  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irre- 
gularities be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of 
waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river 
forms  its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 


Fig.  4. 
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a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer 
of  sediment  No.  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its 
surface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in 
succession,  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  B  C  D  E  (fig.  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  suc- 
cessive strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.     A  portion 

of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 

CUffbeiwevn  Hismer  and  Dunwich.  CUrrCUtS  in  the  SamC  plaCC. 

The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many 
miles  in  extent  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.     The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 

c 
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in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl, 
or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (7.),  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 

Monte  CalTO.  Fig.  7. 


Section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  lea  bj  tlie  valley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Green-tand  formation  ?) 

a,  b.  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

e.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St.  Madeleine,  with  marine  shells. 

of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25^  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  flows. 
Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
.  would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  thait  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  cur- 
rents of  moderate  velocity.  By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferences 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
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of  the  supposed  depth  of  tlie  ancient  oceaQ.  lliere  ciid  be  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  Hg.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were 
formed  before  c ,-  but  the  verticnl  dcjith  of  gravel  and  sand  in  way 
one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet,  although 
it  ma;  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
aoy  point  3000  or  4000  feet.  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
was  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers 
of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  detaib  of  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  deposit  of  the.Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
alpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now 
behold  at  many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
are  of  comparatively  modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams 
of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ripple  mark. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8.),  nnd  which  is  so  often  rcen  on  tlie 


>le-nuknl  (new  rnt)  unditcHK  from  Chnlilr*. 

sca-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  origiiiate  in  the  drifting  of  mntoriiils 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  tliat  wliich 
m;iy  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but 
is  also  produced  on  sands  which  ore  constantly  covered  by  water. 
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Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbour- 
ing dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  sur- 
face of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifully 
rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  ap- 
pearance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and 
the  other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c, — dy  e  ;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6,  — c,  d^  fig.  9.     When  a  gust  of 

Fig.  9. 


wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  b  and  c  d, 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  b  and  </,  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  e  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common,  and 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.  We  may  observe  this  con- 
figuration in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering 
with  each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer  one, 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even 
during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and 
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sand  at  the  depth  of  300  or  even  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however, 
may  usnaUy  be  distiDguished  from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes 
in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of  sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
the  farrows  or  ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several 
successive  laminss  to  run  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ABRANOEHBNT    OF    FOSSILS  IN  STRATA — FRESHWATER   AND   MARINE. 

Saccessive  deposition  indicated  by  fossils  —  Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells — 
Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpala  attached  to 
spatangns — Wood  bored  by  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  freshwater  from 
marine  formations —  Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Rules  for  recognizing 
marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — Alternation  of 
marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym- Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  re- 
mains are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at 
certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to 
bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the*  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  oflen  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evident 

*  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum.  vol  xxxL;  and  Darwin,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  134. 
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that  the  present  position  of  each  fosnil  zoophyte  has  been  detenuined 
by  the  manner  in  whioh  it  grew  originally.  The  axis  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  iU  natural  growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  augles 
to  the  plane  of  strati ti cation.  If  the  stTatiim  be  now  horizontal,  da 
lonnd  spherical  heads  of  certain  apecies  continue  uppermost,  lUid 
their  points  of  attachment  are  directed  downwards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  repeated  throughout  a  great  saccession  of  strata. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modem 
reefs,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  iikc  forest  trees,  before 
they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  nges,  the  wat>?r  remained 
clear  and  iransfiarcni,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  sheila  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  sirntn,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  succesaire 
generations ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were 
imbedded  in  sediment.  Nothing,  for  example,  ia  more  common  than 
to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay,  witii  serpulK,  or  barnacles  (acorn -3hella)i 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  tlie  inside  of  the  valves,  BO 
that  the  mollnsk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  tnnd  the 
moment  it  died-  There  must  have  been  iin  interval  during  whioh  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose  re- 
mains now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  to  a  mature  state. 
Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  ser- 
puhe  (a)  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  lO.X  may  often  have  grown 
upon  an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  livingt 
but  if  they  are  found  on  the  inBide, 
it  could  only  happen  after  the 
death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
which  affords  the  support  Thos, 
in  flg.  10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
aerpulo]  have  grown  on  the  inte- 
rior, one  of  them  exactly  on  the 
place  where  the  adductor  muscle 
of  the  Gryp/nea  (a  kind  of  oyster) 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  oatside  of  others, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose 
shell  tfaey  adhere,  and  the  burial  of 
the  Slime  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea- 
urchins  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in 
white  chalk,  afiTord  a  good  illustra- 
tion.    It  is  well  known  that  these 
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animals,  when  living,  are  inTariabljr  covered  with  numerous  Backers, 
or  gelatinous  tabes,  called  "ambulacrtl,*' because  thejr  serve  as  organs 
of  motion.  Thej  are  also  armed  with  spines  supported  by  rows  of 
tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  sea-urchin, 
vrhen  the  spines  have  dropped  o£F.  In  fig,  12.  a  living  species  of 
Spalangut,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with  one  half  of  its 


a.  The  unia  mifDlSHl. 

shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil  of  the  same  genus 
from  the  white  chaUc  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface  which  the 
individatds  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bristles. 
The  full-grown  Serpuia,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  ezteroally, 
could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangta  had  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  bj  a  single  fossil  may  bo 
carried  a  step  farther.     Thus,  foe  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 
nrchia  in  the  chalk  (see  fig,  13.),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower 
vaive  of  a  Crania,  a  genos  of  bivalve  molluscs.      The  upper  valve 
Ttt.w.  (^>  fig-  13.)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though 

occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 
in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.     In  this  case,  we 
seeclearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth 
to  ^e,  then  died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were 
carried  away.      Then  the  young  Crania  adhered 
to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 
^  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 
k'opJir'JS^'ot  ibB  *^^  lower  before  the  Echinut  became  enveloped  in 
oa^dfuebxL  chalky  mnd. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  i  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
all  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol- 
lusk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15.  e,  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
navalis,  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces 
as  shown  at  e.     In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fie-  14.) 
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has  been  perforated  by  an  aniraal  of  a  kindred  but  extioct  genns, 
called  Ttredma  hj  Lamarck.  The  calcareons  tube  of  thia  molluak 
inited  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (A), 


which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime;  but  it  must 
once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Teredina 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a 
flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind:  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remuns  of  loophytes 
and  lestacea.  Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds 
and  coral-reefs ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been 
extremely  gradual.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animals  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  the  Prussian  naturalist 
refers  to  microscopic  Infusoris,  but  which  most  others  now  believe  to 
be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomace»  by  those  naturalists 
who  believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.     The  substance  alluded  to  has 
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long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  form  of  powder 
for  poliebing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  aingle  stratum,  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  ex- 
amined with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  sili- 
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ceoua  plates  or  frustules  of  the  above-mentioned  Diatomacete,  united 
leather  without  any  visible  cement.  It  ia  dif&cult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  their  extreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the 
Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  Gailionella 
dularu  (see  fig.  17.)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  230 
grains,  or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke, 
therefore,  that  we  make  witb  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions, 
perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomaceaa  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forms 
are  various,  but  very  marked  and   constant  in  particular  genera 
m.  «  Fi.  in      ""^  species.     Thus,  in  the 

family  Baeillaria  (see  fig. 
16.x  *he  fossils  preserved 
in  tripoli  are  seen  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  divisions 
and  transverse  lines  which 
characterize  the  living  spe- 
cies of  kindred  form.  With 
these,  also,  the  siliceous 
spicnliB  or  iniemal  sup- 
ports of  the  freshwater 
sponge,  or  SpongiUa  of 
Lamarck,  are  sometimes  in- 
termingled (see  the  needle 
shaped  bodies  in  fig.  20.). 
These  flinty  cases  and  spi- 
culra,  although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass,  and  are  therefore 
admirably  adapted,  when 
rubbed,  for  wearing  down 
into  a  fine  powder  fit  for 
iKdaiicipDii.Biiiii.  polishing  the  surface  of 
metals. 
It  G:SlS^:iT.^"i  Besidesthe  tripoli,  formed 
exclusively   of  the  fossils 
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above  described,  there  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 
at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi- 
opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomace»  and  spiculao  of  the 
SpongUla  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by,  siliceous  matter. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  Dia- 
tomaceae  have  been  dissolved  bj  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 
this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 
in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  bj  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as 
the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  Diatomaceao  (or  Infusoria^  as  termed  by  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater  ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat-mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  ilint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUoneUa  ferruginea 

(fig.  18.). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomacess  have 
contributed  their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been 
supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  echini,  testacea, 
bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea^  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on 
examining,  in  Oct.  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England, 
found,  on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to 
the  eye  simply  as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils. 
He  obtained  above  a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of 
chalk,  some  being  fragments  of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others 
entire  Foraminifera  and  Cytheridas.  The  annexed  drawings  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The 
figures  a  a  represent  their  natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the 

Cjffhrrtd^e  and  Foraminifera  from  the  chalk. 
I'Ig.  21.  Fig.  22.  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 


»1|         ®^        "^4b 


Cytfu'rr,  Miill.  Portion  •  f  Cristellarui  RotaUna, 

Cytheriiia^  Lam.  Nodotaria.  rotulata. 

smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  fig.  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with 
the  cases  of  Diatomaces  before  mentioned.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera 
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are  divided  are  actaallj  often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved 
organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  everj  minute  grain  of  chalk,  and 
are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  fiints,  often  accom- 
panied bj  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculaa  of  sponges.  After 
reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture 
that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  so  ,  r* 
also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  re-  aj.' 
cognized  may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

**  The  dost  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  I  ** — Btbon. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature!  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods 
of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils,  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of 
limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
ihe  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Grermany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  {helices) ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to 
examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes 
when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly-formed  plain  where  the 
Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud 
strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.     These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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KwAj  from  the  ftlluvi&l  pliiins  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributarieiH 
Rome  from  mouat&inons  regions,  others  from  the  low  comitrj. 

Although  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  grekt  thickness,  jet 
the;'  are  asnally  veiy  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  msrine 
deposits,  just  u  Ukes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimensions  in  com- 
parison with  aeas. 

We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  hy  the  absenoe 
of  manj  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For 
example,  there  are  ao  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  eoy  zoo- 
phytes; no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic  , 
Foraminifera.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the 
molluscs  that  we  are  guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question. 
In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  a  marine  stratum ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  irom  tfaft 
fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and  land  sheila 
are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true 
molluaca  according  to  Blaioville's  system,  excluding  those  of  extinct 
species  and  those  vrithout  sheila,  amount  to  about  200  in  number,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera  scarcely  form  more  than 
a  sixth.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  moUusca,  are 
marine,   about  ten  only  out  of  ninety  genera  being   freshvntter. 


Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  Ct/cl<u,  Cyrena,  Univ,  and  Anodonla  (see  figures);  the 


two  first  and  two  last  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  ii 
each  other. 

*  Sbe  Synoptic  Table  id  BlainTille'i  MsUeologte. 
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Lamarck  divided  the  bivalTe  moIltigCB  into 
the  Dimt/ary,  or  those  having  two  large  mus- 
cular impresBioDB  in  each  vaire,  as  a  6  in  the 
Cyclas,  fig.  25.,  and  the  Monomyary,  such  m 
the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  which  there  is  only 
\  one  of  these  impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30; 
I  Now,  as  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimuscular 
bivalves,  are  freshwater,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
sume a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 
:o  be  marine. 
The  univalve  shells  most  characteristic  of 
fresh-waler  deposits  are,  Ftanorbii,  Lymnta,  and  Patudina.     (See 
Fif.ai.  Fi«.ai.  Fig.n. 


figores.)    But  to  these   are  occasionally  added   I%yta,    Succinta, 
Aneyhu,  Valvata,  MelanoptU,  Melania,aai  Neritina.   (See  figures.) 

Fif.  M.  Fig.  U.  Flf.  3S.  Fig,  K. 
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AiUflm  tiriatu  i  Valtla  i         Ptyta  kfpnorva  i 

la   regard   to   one   of  these,   tho  Ancylut  (fig.  35,),    Mr.  Gray 

observes  that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine 

Fig.  It.  Hg.  39.  r\f  ta.  Fig.  41. 


Siphonaria,  except   in  the  animal.     The   shell,  however,  of  t 
Ancyltu  is  usually  thinner.^ 

*  Gr>7,  Fha  TruL,  1S39,  p.  aos. 
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Some   naturalista   inclade   NeriUna  (fig.  42.)    and    the    marine 
Nerita  (fig.  43.)  in  the  same  genus,  it  being   scarcely  possible  to 
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dJHlinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  chamcterfl.     But, 
a  general  rule,  the  fluvjatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globular  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  hare  ne' 
like  the  Neritce,  the  inner  margin  of  the  out«r  lip  toothed  J 
or  crenulated.     (See  fig.  43.) 

A  few  genera,  among  which  Cerithium  (fig.  44.)  is  tJie  i 
motst  abundant,  are  common  both  to  rivers  and  the  sea, 
having  species  peculiar  to  each.     Other  genera,  like  Aui 
eula  (fig.  38.),  are  amphibious,  frequenting  marshes,  espe-  pSStau'n. 
cially  near  the  sea- 

The  terrestrial  shells  arc  all  uniTalvcB.  The  most  abundant 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Helix 
(fig.  45.);  Cyclottoma  (fig.  46.),  Pupa  (fig.  47.),  Claunlta  (fig.  48.), 

F*  «.  FIff.  «.  f.t.  IS.  Fig  49. 


ButimiH  (fig.  49.),  and  Ac/iatma  ;  which  two  last  are  nearly  allied 
and  pass  into  each  other. 

The  Ampullaria  (fig.  50.),  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting 
rivers  and  ponds  in  iiot  countries.  Many  fossil 
species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they 
have  been  found  chiefiy  in  marine  formations,  and 
are  suspected  by  some  conchologists  to  belong  to 
Natica  and  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  MeUinopttt  (fig.  41.), 
and  AchaHna,  which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have 
"".riiTiile'j;":'.',"'  entire  mouths;  and  this  circumstaoce  may  often 
Starve  as  a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  fretikwatcr  from  marine 
strata ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  ai-e  not 
entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marioe.  The  aper- 
ture is  said  to  bo  entire  in  such  shells  as  the  AmpvUaria  and  th« 
land  shells  (figs.  45  —  49.),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted 
by  an  indentation  or  notch,  such  as  that  seen  at  I  in  AncUhtria 
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{fig.  S2.):  or  is  not  prolonged  into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in 
Pfeurotoma  (fig.  51.). 

The  mouths  of  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  species  are  carnivorous ; 


AncUaria  rububUa.     LomlOD  tifmj. 

whereas  nearly  all  teetacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant-eaters ; 
whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  CerilAium  (fig.  44.), 
although  provided  with  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
■aid  to  be  all  plant-eaters- 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
shells  of  Cjfprit,  a  miante  crustaceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much 
resembling  tha  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.'  Many  minute  living 
species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive 
as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit,  because  the  majority  of 
species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the  same  order,  the  Cytherina  of 
Lamsirck  (see  above,  fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabit  salt  water ;  and,  although 
the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Cyptit. 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Chara,  a  f;enus  of  aquatic  plants, 
are  very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were 
called,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were 
anpposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells.     (See  fig.  53.  a.) 

Tbe  Ckara  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
•eed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
rensting  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute 
their  i^undance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor 
Amici  in  the  Ukes  of  Northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
ia  mora  globular  than  in  the  British  Ckara,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 

*  Yat  figure!  of  foMil  ipecia  of  Purbeck,  we  below,  ch.  xx. 
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France,  and  other  countries.     The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient 

Flf .  53.  Fif .  54. 


Ckara  medteaginuia  ;  CkUra  elasffea  ;  recent.    Italy. 

foMll.    Upper  Eocene,  Itle  of  Wight. 

a.  Sc«tile  seed  vestel  between  the  diTlsiooi  of 
a.  Seed-vessel,  the  leares  of  the  female  plant. 

magnlfled  20  6.  Magnifii'd  trauiTf>rse  section  of  a  branch, 

diameters.  with  five  seed-reascls,  seen  from  below 

h.  Stem,  magnified.  opwaids. 

freshwater  formations.  Thej  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
tube  surrounded  bj  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intervab  bj  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  b,  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  maimer  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes, 
especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  ''  Principles 
of  Geology."  • 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  {Cyprinus,  Perca^  Esox,  and  Cobitis),  as  also  LebiaSy 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  Coitus,  Mugil^  and  AnguUkiy  or  eeL 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil,  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modern  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

•  See  Index  of  Principles,  "  Fowilization." 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  bj  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  bj  turns.  Thej  often 
communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
oenturies ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  fiUed  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
including  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt, 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed 
and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824, 
when  the  North  Sea  entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish, 
and  plants ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fuctts 
vesieulosus,  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca,  have 
succeeded  the  CycUiSy  Lymnea^  Paltuiina,  and  Char€B,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  ^me  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh- 
water strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  series  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
marine  formations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous^  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OONSOLIDATION  OF  STBATA  AND  PETBIFACTION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Chflmical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  pardcles — Hardening 
bj  expoenre  to  air — Concretionary  nodnles — Consolidating  effects  of  pressore — 
Mmeralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stonj  matter  most  rapid  where 
pntrefiictioii  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silez  deriyed  from  de- 
compofition  of  felspar — Proofii  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
burial,  of  others  when  mnch  decayed. 

Havino  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  or- 
ganic remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  —  A  distinction  has  been  made 

•  See  Principles,  Index,  **  Lym-Fiord." 
t  See  below,  Chap.  XY IH,  on  the  Wealden. 
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by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scorias  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipi- 
tated upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zooph3rtes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 
limestone,  f 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea^  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  IL  on  the  original 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles.  —  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Ck)lite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  tlu*ough  several 

•  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareous  f  Ihid.  "  Travertin,"  "Coral  Reefs," 
Springs,"  &c.  &c. 
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counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
but  becoming  stonj  near  Kelloway.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
merous fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most 
part  left  only  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidently  served,  at  some  former  period,  :is  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint.  In 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  frag* 
ment  of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  depths  where  the  zero  of 
animal  life  has  been  approached ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  E.  Forbes.  In  the  ^gean  Sea  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud 
of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling  chalk,  is  going 
on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains.  * 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solvent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo- 
merates, like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene 
deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siliceous 
cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from 

•  Report  Brit.  Ass.  1843,  p.  178. 
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the  quarrj  than  after  thej  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  maj  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  thej  are  jet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
^'  quarry- water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks^ 
'  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be  them- 
selves deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen  ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water^ 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles 
of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds :  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite, 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  beryl.  ♦ 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but 
if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was 
drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marl- 
stone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and 
like  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended 
in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in, many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which 
took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes- 
sive laminae ;  for  these  laminae  are  often  traced  in  the  concretions, 

♦  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Syst  of  GeoL  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 


Calcsreoot  nodules  in  Lias. 


«f  ».  (See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
bodj  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
as  abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
stmcture,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminsd  of  original  deposition 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.    In  some  cliffs  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.    Some  of  the  globular 
masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.     Thus  the 
larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56.)  passes  from  the  stratum 
Fig-  K-  b  upwards  into  a.     In  this  instance  we 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum hy  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent aggregation  of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata 
Fig.w.  of  grit.  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

[     T  ^^^  1    with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 

HM  ' 'II  f  I'  I  if'^f^i'fMi'HI'J'ti  ^  ^^^^  calcareous.     If  consolidation  takes 
itfBlVnllf||'(|l,|f|'|V'lf|,|||     pj^^g  i^  B^  ^YiQ  concretionary  action  may 

spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 


Spbcroidal  eoBcrvtiont  In  magnoian 
limectone. 


the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass,  d,  e,  f,  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division  <£,  e,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  rf,  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat, — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  incumbent  ocean ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
column  of  fluid  above.     The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  re- 


«  De  la  Boobe,  GeoL  Beseanhes,  p.  95.,  and  Qeol.  Obaerver  (1851),  p.  686. 
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mains  which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  presfiure  a  they  sink 
otherwise  they  Would  be  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state, 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as 
soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bocks  of 
more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  **  black  lead  "  of  commerce  having 
become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might 
be  recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  air, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of  a  power  of  lOOP 
tons ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  textare 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphio 
rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains.  —  The  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells 
in  some  modem  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in 
other  cases  the  sheU  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of 
its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These 
different  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  ar^ 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on  drying, 
and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  shell  has  left 
impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself^ 
we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior 
of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  the  outer 
shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  58.,  commonly  called  a  fossil  screw, 
would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be 
the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  &,  fig.  58.     Nor  should  we  . 
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have  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  h,  fig.  59., 
were  different  parts  of  the  same  fossiL     The  reader  will  observe,  in 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  89. 


PkasioMtUa  UeddingUmennt^ 
and  cast  of  the  same.    Coral  Rag. 


Troekus  AngUctu,  and 
cast.    lias. 


the  last-mentioned  figure  (b,  fig.  59.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  shell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls. 
In  such  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
ticles removed  by  water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  out,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  strisB,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59.,  would 
be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  fiint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain 
from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be 
incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  empty 
shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  originaL  This 
cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  organization ;  but  there  is 
another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
tomical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  fea- 
tures, but  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
the  general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  or- 
ganization are  retained  in  fiint 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many 
of  the  minute  pores  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels 
which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope, are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a 
fossil  tree,  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in 
sandstone  strata  associated  with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice 
80  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times, 
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is  exhibited.  A  texture  equally  minata 
and  complickted  has  been  obserred  in  the  wood 
of  lai^e  tranks  of  fossil  trees  found  in  the 
Craigleith  quury  near  Edinburgh,  where  tbs 
atone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  siliceous, 
but  consisted  cbiefl;  of  carbonate  of  Ume,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  pa- 
rallel rows  of  vesseb  here  seen  are  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  im- 
Hraii,  inaEiiinn].  (n'lihun.}  perfectly  preseFved.  the  wood  having  probably 
*"""*  decayed  before  the  mineralizing  matter  had 

penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  snch  cases, 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by 
water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other 
earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed 
in  the  open  lur  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time 
putrefy,  or  be  dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be 
absorbed  by  ihe  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all 
vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually  ; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  ia  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineral, 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  in- 
organic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of  stoaa 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  oi^anic 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying 
substance  itself  may  be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so 
crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  ii  in  progress  ? 
The  following  curioUs  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Professor  Goppert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural process  of  petrifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous, 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus 
immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent  Tims,  for  example, 
thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  {Pauu  tyl- 
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vestru\  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
T^etable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
the  €reol<^cal  Transactions.  *  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
quarts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
the  surface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
grains  of  pyrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that 
some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in  the  fluid,  and  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen ;  hence 
the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
menon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace  the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be 
resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
**  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
mnd  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms 
just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
org^anic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there 
will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off 
firom  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution,  t 
Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 
may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im- 
mersed by  Professor  Groppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

♦  VoL  I  p.  399.  first  series. 

t  Fiddington,  AsasX,  Besearch.  vol.  xviil.  p.  226. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is 
oontinuallj  percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or 
some  other  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements ; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine 
the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may 
have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  diatomaceaa,  sponges,  and  other  bodies.  But  even  if  this  be 
granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake  or  the  ocean  can  be 
constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter  so 
abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difiiculty,  because 
not  only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain- 
water, when  it  faUs  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decom- 
posing, may  become  so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a 
power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  Hence  marine  corals  and  moUusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But 
pure  silex,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of 
geology  *,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex 
in  solution.  He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.  The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  afiinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But  this  re- 
sidue of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed  :  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  first,  because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble 
in  water ;  secondly,  because  silica,  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state,  is  also  soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  afforded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  fel- 
spathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  constituting,  as  they  do^ 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations. Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they  rarely 
fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the  basin 
of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil  Jonm.  Na  80.  p.  246. 
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yield  silica  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  silica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the 
principal  canse  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineraHssation  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
•perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  siliciflcation  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  the  cabbage  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin- 
tegration, like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced. 
Thus,  in  certain  silicifled  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
most  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
being  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture, 
and  the  supply  of  mineral  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
must  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed. 
Bat  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  conmiencement  of  lapidification, 
daring  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.  When  both  struc- 
tures, namely,  the  cellular  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  must  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughout.! 

*  Stokes,  GeoL  Trans.,  vuL  v.  p.  212.  second  series.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

XLEVATION  OF   STRATA  ABOVE  THE  8BA — HOBIZONTAL  AKD  INCURBD 

STRATIFICATION. 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  referred  to 
the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — IJpheayal  of  exten- 
sive masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  Terdcal  stratification — Anticlinal 
and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding  bj 
lateral  morement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Stmctnre  of  the  Jnra — Yarioiis 
forms  of  outcrop — Bocks  broken  hj  flexure — Inverted  position  of  distnibad 
strata — Unconformable  stratification  —  Hutton  and  Playfair  on  the  same — 
Fractures  of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alter- 
nations produced  bj  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Land  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered. — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over 
wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to 
great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4.).  Hence  it  follows,  that 
what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this 
conclusion,  we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
by  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus 
become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself^ 
we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.     There  are  several  dietinct 
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groQBdfl  for  preferring  this  conclusion.    First,  it  will  account  equally 
for  the  position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
the  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  verticaL     Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
and  be  depressed  in  others.     Such  changes  have  actiuilly  occurred  in 
oar  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  violent  convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of 
a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
in  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  verticaL 
Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the*  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which 
contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and  now  Silurian,  by  geo- 
logists, occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed 
part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of 
the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit 
in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated 
yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3600  feet  in  thickness, 
and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in 
accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Playfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802 ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch,  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  the  land  was 
in  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had,  a  cewlxix^ 
before,  declared  their  beliei*  that  a  gradual  change  had,  tot  ^<^> 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  attri- 
buted the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  bj  abundant 
evidence ;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  everjrwhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  provinoe 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that 
very  extensive  r^ons  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.|  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any  amount. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  ree&  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology :(,  I  shall  assume, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  tp  be 
described.     It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

•  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  opinion  in  the  PhiL  Trans.  1835,  Part  I. 

Principles  of  Geologj,  I  expressed  many  See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  sabee- 

doubts  as  to  the  yalidity  of  the  alleged  qaent  editions. 

proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of   land    in        f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in 

Sweden  ;  but  after  visiting  that  country.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 

in  1834, 1  retracted  these  objections,  and  Coral  Kccfs. 

published  a  detailed  statement  of  the        %  See  chaps,  xxvii.  to  xxxii.  inclusive, 

observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  and  chap.  1. 
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doctrine  of  a  continued  subsidenco  of  l&nd  may  throw  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  eeries  of  strata,  formed  in  shallow  water,  may  have  accu- 
mulated tA  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  valleys  also,  and 
other  effects  of  denudation,  of  which  I  shall  presently  treat,  can  alone 
be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  throughout  wide  area<>. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
formations,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  every  where 
much  shallower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

Inclined  *tratiJUatwn,  —  The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
np  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
pbenomenon,  especially  in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding- 
stone  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically 
to  the  faorizoo.    When  Saussure  first  ob-  ~   ^^ 

■erved  certun  conglomerates  in  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  re- 
marked that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  (see  fig.  61.).  From  this 
he  inferred,  that  such  strata  must,  at 
first,  have  been  herisonlal,  each  oval  """"i  ""Biaon'"w«D>iHi,d.ioM. 
pebble  having  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  egg 
will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  en  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle  beach 
some  oval  or  flatrsided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges  ;  these 
having  tieen  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regukrity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distingubhable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely,  No.  1.  red  marl  or  shale;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  for 
building;  No.  3.  conglomerate;  and  No.  4.  grey  paving-slone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  organic 
A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  the  forma- 
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tions  2,  3,  4,  are  repeatetl  thrice  Kt  tbo 
surface,  twice  with  a  southerly,  and  ouce 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip,  and 
the  beds  in  No.  1.,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  by 
a  slight  curvature  to  the  suiface,  once 
on  each  side  of  A.  Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile-atonee  and 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  3.  are  ver- 
tical, and  they  generally  fonn  a  ridge 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Grampians.  The  superior  strata  Nos.  2. 
and  1.  become  less  and  less  inclined  on 
descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore^ 
:  where  the  strata,  having  a  concave 
1 1  bend,  are  siud  by  geologists  to  lie  in 
=1'  a  "trough"  or  "basin."  Through  the 
i$  centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  imaginary 
ii  line  A,  called  technically  a  "synclinal 
|S  line,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted 
Q  opposite  directions,  may  be  supposed 
1^  to  meet  It  is  most  important  for  the 
1-3  observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will 
perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
bauu,  he  is  always  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds ;  whereas,  after  crossing 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  older  strata.  All  the  depoaita 
which  he  had  before  examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  order,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlav 
hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  laddle,  having  an  anticUnal 
line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  £.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are 
again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with 
a  southerly  dip.  At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds. 
These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer 
than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions 
of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space, 
baa  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  HaU.*    It  occurs  near  St. 

■  Edin.  Ttsiu .  toL  tiJ.  pi  3. 
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J^Va  Head,  on  tb«  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  coDsist 
principaU;  of  a  bluUb  slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  sur- 
face.    The  imdiilations  of  the  beda  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 


rickthln.    (Sir  J.  Hill.) 


of  cUfia  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteeD  distinct 
beodings  in  the  course  of  about  six  miles,  the  eurvatnrea  being  alter- 
nately concare  and  convex  upwards. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
tnting  the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
A  set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
ale  ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them 
Is  approach  more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight, 
tke  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
tminiature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  clifib  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind,  tliat  id  the  natural  section  or  sea-cbff  we  only 
•ee  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the 
Ka,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been 
emied  away  by  denudatwti,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be 


*^*ained  in  the  next  cl  apter  The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying 
JJ™  (fig  64)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part  of 
"*  "He  of  cbff  alluded  to    the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is 
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concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  once  existed  above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  eflfects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differ- 
ently coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  hori- 

Flg.». 


zontally,  cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  each 
end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  clbths 
will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  flg.  65,) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  difll- 
culty.  It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de* 
scribed  that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro- 
truded upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes, 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometime^  very  local,  but  some- 
times extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  con- 
tinuance throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal  of  matter  by  vol- 
canos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  "  Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact. — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  over- 
lying strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  dis- 
tinct subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks 
were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
thus  settled  down."*    The  exact  amount' of  depression  in  these  cases 

*  Flroceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  14S. 
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can  onl;  be  Kcontely  moaaoTed  where  water  wcumnktes  on  the 
wrface,  or  a  rulwaj  traTerses  a  coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  b  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectaDgular  masaee 
ot  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roo^  and  protect 
the  colliers.     Thus  in  fig.  66.,  representing  a  sectioa  at  Wallsend, 


Ifewcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented 
oj  the  white  spaces  a  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
of  the  original  coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandjr  clay  or  shale 
constitating  the  floor  of  the  mine.     When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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duced  in  size,  thej  are  pressed  down  bj  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  therebj 
squeezed  and  forced  np  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  risiiig 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  **  Throsl^'' 
does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding 
than  tjje  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,**  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  <i»  flg.  66.:  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  5 ;  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roo( 
as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found 
that  below  the  creeps  a,  5,  c,  d^  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the 
*'  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^9  ff  9i  A>  fti^d  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  "  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  moat 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence^ 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fem- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent 
derangement.      The  proof  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
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vhen  theM  itniU,  including  regetable  remains,  are  carved  again  ana 
again,  and  even  folded  into  the  form  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  the  same 
continaous  lajer  of  coal  is  cut  through  several  times  in  the  same 
perpendicular  shaft.     Thus,  in  the  coal-field  near  Mods,  in  Belgium, 


these  Eigiag  bendings  are  repeated  four  or  five  times,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig,  67.,  the  black  lines  representing  seams  of  coal.* 

Dip  and  Strike.  —  In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms 
hare  been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  umeon/ormable  pontion  of  strata, 
and  the  atiffofoia/  and  synclinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  strike  of 
tbe  beds,  I  shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
«>f  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the 
X»int  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip, 
^uid  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called 
Fif.n.  tie  amount  of  dip,  or  the  angle 

of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  68.},  a  series  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  they  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  strike,  or  line 
^3fhearing,ia  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction 
^3/  right  angles  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  di- 
"veetfoM  of  Uie  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
'^o  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarilj  be  east  and  west.  We 
Itave  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  streieken  sig- 
Vii^dng  to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may 
^le  aptly  illnstrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the  • 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates, 
~>rluch  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
xieither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  u  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
«very  part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
Idng  occanonaHy  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the 
iDtoontof  it. 

*  SsD  plan  by  U.  Chenli«r,Biin^*  D'Anboiasoo,  torn.  IL  p.  331. 
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If  tbe  upper  suiface  of  a  bard  atony  stratum  be  ancovered,  whether 
artificiBll/  in  a  quEUTj,  or  hj  the  navea  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  it  u 
easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compasa  the  slope  u 
steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  Kpoa  H> 
This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  maj 
give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cli^  it 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  J£,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of 


which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfecUj 
horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat;  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge 
or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  require  the  lud  of  the  instrument  called  • 
clinometer.  We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  d^reea  bj 
Rf-To.  standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 

the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
bands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpem- 
dicular,  and  of  the  other  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is  thns  ea^ 
to  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  in> 
cllned  beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°,  formed 
.  by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
\  an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
vide the  space  into  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.  The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  tbe  opposite  point  of 
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the  compass  aa  in  the  lower  dotted  line,  it  wiU  be  Been  th&t  tbe  amount 
of  inclination  ma;  still  be  measured  bj  the  hands  with  equsl  facility. 
It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series 
of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are  oecasionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  usually  foria  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  con- 
nderable  extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura, 
that  lof^  chain  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many 
parallel  Hdges,  with  intervcniag  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  71., 
the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of  which 
the  natare  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  "cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Novr  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  mn  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the  tlrike  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  snd  west.  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  A,  B,  would  be  anticlinal 
lines,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn* 
clinal  line.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges,  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  C,  has  been  fractured 
along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  deuud- 
&tion,  M  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  e,  come 


out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the  miners 

say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides  of  a 

I  valley.    The  ground  plan  of  such 

I  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 

•  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  cx- 

•  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  72., 
>  and  the  cross  section  of  the  same 

by  fig.  73.     The  line  D  E,  fig.  72., 
is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 
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of  which  the  dip  ii  in  oppogite  directions,  tu  expreued  b;  the 
arrowB.  The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  sorfftce  is  citUed  hj  minen 
their  outcrop  or  bautt 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  puaUel  ridges,  the  beds  fonn  % 
boss  or  dome-shaped  i»v)tuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  atunmit 
of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibi^  Uie  edges  of 
the  strata  formiag  a  sucoessiim  of  circles,  or  ellipeea,  round  a  oom- 
mon  centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  bang 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circnittoeTCVj 
point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  qna-qnavenal 
dip — that  is,  turning  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  Uw  b*sset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-hke  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinarr 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-like  ftom  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  vallejr 
sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep 
than  the  slope  of  the  volley,  then  the  Vs,  as  they  ar«  often  tenned 
by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.^  those  formed  by  the 
Fia.K.  newer  beds  appearing  in 

h  superior  position,    and 
Intending  highest  up  the 
^        valley,  as  A  is  seen  above 
B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley, 
then  the  Vs  will  point 
downwards  (see  fig.  76.), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now  appear 
uppermost,  as  B  appears 
above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  volley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
will  appeor  the  highest 
as  in  the  first  and  second 
coses.  This  is  shown  by 
the  drawing  (fig.  76.), 
which  exhibits  strata  ris- 
ing ot  an  angle  of  20°, 


Slope  01  vitley  Vf.  dip  of 
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''•■'*■  and  crossed  by  a  valley, 

which  declines  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  20°.* 

These  rules  may  often 
be  of  great  practical  uti- 
lity j  for  the  different  de- 
^>  grees  of  dip  occurring  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74  and  75.  may 
occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered in  folloning  the  same 
line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 

acquainted  with  the  rule,  who  bad  first  explored  the  valley  (6g. 
74.),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
1m  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
6g.  75.,  and  discovering  there  also  the  outcrop  <^  two  coal  seams, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
eat  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forma  a  ridge,  and  a 
■jDclinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48. ;  but  there  are 
ng.n.  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes 

sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  in  fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned,  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
J  71.,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
itimes  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  these,  as  above  stated, 
have  been  enlarged  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
u  at  C,  fig.  71.,  which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
siqtpaae  to  have  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
stUl  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
era^  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone 
is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected;  but  the  occasional 
want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  aa  at  o,  fig.  71.,  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestoDe,  chert,  and  other  rocks  which 
an  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 


*  I  am  IndcbWd  to  the  kindoMs  of  origiDsli,  baming  them  about  [a  different 

T.  Sopwiik,  Esq.,  for  thrse  modeb  which  wayi,  be  would  M  once  couprdieiid  Uwir 

I  have  copud  in  the  tbore  diagnuji*  ;  meaning  at  well  as  the  imiwrt  of  oihen 

bnt  ihe  beginner  mijr  find  it  bj  no  nieaiia  Ear  more  complicated,  which  the  ume 

tmn  to  nadentutd  mch  copies,  sldtoagh,  engineer  hu  coaiti&cted   to   ilimtTata 

ir  he  were  to  examine  and  handle  the  /aiJti. 
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Thej  xnaj  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea- water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  clifi*3,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert.    At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78.,  some  of  the  bendings 

Ftf.78. 


Fig.  79. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St.  Jean  de  I.us. 

of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  ofl, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-liles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between   San   Caterina  and   Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 
undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  ^in  beds  of 

solid  gypsum  interstratified.  Sometimes 
these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  {g  g,  ^g,  79.),  while  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  m  m,  has  not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,   that,  in  mountainous 
g.  gypium.     m.  marl.  rcgions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  difficult 

for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig.  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds,  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have 
been  folded  in  the  manner  seen  in 
fig.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1.,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer- 
land in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


Fig.  80. 


CUBTBD  STRATA  IN  THE  ALPS. 


In  tie  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  th«  Lutschine,  between  TJnterseen 
ud  Grindelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimes  plunge  down  ver- 
tically for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  they  bend  round 


tgain.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
P^enees,  as  those  near  Gavarnie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Perdu. 

Uneonformabk  Hraiifiertlion.  —  Strata  are  said  to  be  unconform- 
able, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the 
superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83.),     In  this 


case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  tfae  prodnction 
of  the  two  lets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older 
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series  hkd  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior 
beds,  Bs  df  dj  ^g.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  d,  d,  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Flayfair  has  remarked  *  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  now 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Plajfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  clifi*s  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  village  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.  Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are  well  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  united  by  an 
arenaceous  cement.  ''What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims  Playfair, 
''  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks, 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.  Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.  The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time  ;  and  while  we  listened  with 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Hall. 
-It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an 

*  Biographical  account  of  Dr.  Hatton. 

t  FU}fair,ibid.;  aee bis  Works,  Edin.  1822,  vol  ir.  p.  81. 
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Bf^  ^S'^&^^Qg}  &s  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 

co~B.oured  vertical  schists  could  not  be  expressed.     From  the  point  of 

"Vi^^  -w  here  selected,  the  underlying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 

*^^  visible  at  h  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 

c^^v-ering  of  red  sandstone,  d  J,  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 

*^^ist  at  a!  cC*  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 

^^ts  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been 

^nuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.     Thus,  for  example,  at 

Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mens,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or 

Fig.  84. 


Junction  of  ouconfomiable  ttraU  near  Mom,  in  Belgium. 

paleozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with 
horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal 
series  is  usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded 
fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  frag- 
ments have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them»  and  have  been 
bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear- 
ahaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca;  and  many 
rents,  as  at  5,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone, 
have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Fracturei  of  ike  strata  and  faults, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  ^*  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  "  The  miner,''  says  Playfair,  describing  a 
faoh,  "is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  cour£.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  ^g,  85. , 
sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 
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VauUs.    a  B  perpendicular,  C  D  oblique  to  the  horli oo. 

faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  tlM^ 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  6,  c,  cf  (fig.  86.),  thoiigii 

Flf.86. 


T  rf         r      ft 

B  F,  fitult  or  fiisure  filled  with  rubbUh,  on  eech  tide  of  which  the  shifted 

•trata  are  not  parallel. 

their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich  f,  deposits  of  sandstone^ 
shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards^ 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  dibris  of  the  strata.  In  following  the  course  of 
the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  plaoe 
300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements^  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drjing  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support  Sometimes,  hoi?#ever,  even  these  small  slips  may  hare 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 


«  Flayfair,  Bliist.  of  Hutt.  Theoiy,       f  GeoL  Trans,  second  seriM,  voL  v. 
§  42.  p.  452. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  bj  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  abc  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer, 

Fig.  87. 
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Apparent  alternaUoot  of  itraU  caused  by  Tertical  faults. 

who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
Mme  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus, 
suppose  the  original  mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
incHned  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and 
G  D,  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  A  H, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  arriving  at  the  line  of 
fiinlt  F  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  &,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
e,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the 
rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that 
called  the  **  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
bat  in  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.  *     The  walls  of  the 


Cooybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines,  &c.  p.  376. 
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fissure  arc  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  aloi^  the  plane  of  the 
fault.*  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  ElngUuidy 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or 
downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been 
objected  to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces 
called  '^  slickensides  **  that  the  strias  are  not  always  parallel,  but 
often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that 
not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contentSi 
sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces.  Now 
these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent  t4>  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex- 
tensive chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles>  whether  by 

Fig.  88. 
ABC 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  by  a 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes, 
the  fissures/  g,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceivA  so  dean  and 
perfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subter^ 
ranean  cavity ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  m»^^ 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures/^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  support 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  it, 
so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  the 
slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a 

♦  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardncr's  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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sucoeflsion  of  moTements,  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  as- 
sumee  each  fault  to  haxe  been  accomplished  bj  a  single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  bj  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ; 
whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several 
tliousand  feet.  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinkiDg  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was 
Tery  gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a 
■naximnm  thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbon- 
iferous, DeTonian,  and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the 
•ea  was  all  the  time  continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.  *  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent, 
whether  accompanied  by  the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization, 
or  desiccation  of  subjacent  mineral  matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact 
of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow  all  the  while  that  the  bottom 
never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  fe^  at 
once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements,  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its 
turn  a  line  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides.  A  country  which  is  undergoing  such  movement  is  never 
allowed  to  ueilki  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of 
rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  and  rocky  masses  is 
sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

*  See  the  leenlts  of  the  **  G«>logical  Sanrey  of  Great  Britain ; "  Memdn,  vola.  I 
sad  ii,  by  Sir  R  De  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bamsay,  and  Mr.  John  PhillipoL 
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DENUDATION. 

Denndation  defined — Its  amonnt  equal  to  the  entire  muB  of  stratified  deposits  fat 
the  earth's  cmst — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Boss-shire — Lerelled  snr&ce 
of  countries  in  which  great  fnolts  occnr — Coalbrook  Dale — Dennding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Yallejrs — Obliteration  of  sei^ 
cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicilj— lamestooe  pillaif 
at  St.  Mihiel,  in  France — in  Canada — in  the  BermadaSi 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionallj  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  conseqnent  lay** 
ing  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have  perhaps  been  seldoia 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
sedimentary  deposition  itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  a^ 
companiment  of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a 
grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other. 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the 
abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  suflered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex- 
cavation both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordingly, 
there  are  different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most 
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Striking  manner  the  yast  spaces  lefb  vacant  bj  the  erosive  power  ol 
water.  I  may  allude,  first,  to  thos^  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe,  for  example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4^  in  the 
Fig.  89.  _j  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  89.);  No.  I- 

conglomerate,  No.  2.  clay,  No.  3.  grit,  and 
No.  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  A  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make 
artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corre 
^nding  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  moantains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
18  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ross- 
sUre  in  Scotland.* 


Vallcyt  of  denudation. 
a.  alluf  lum. 


Fig.  90. 
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Denudation  of  red  sandftone  on  north-west  ooatt  of  Ro«t>ihlre.    (Macculloch.) 

^*he  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata^ 

On  irhich  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably. 

*l!lie  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces, 

distinctly  ripple-marked.     They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 

tkumj  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 

about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 

land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 

which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.     The  base  of  gneiss  varies 

in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 

levels,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 

3000  feet.     It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 

portions  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 

covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 

to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  removed. 

In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain  "  (vol.  i.),  Professor  Ramsay 
Jus  shown  that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has 
pcunted  oat  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad- 

^  Weftem  ItUnds,  vol  it  p.  93.  pi.  31.  fig.  4. 
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jacent  counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palaeozoic) 
strata,  not  less  than  11,000  feet*in  thickness,  hare  been  stripped  oft. 
All  these  materials  have  of  course  been  trftnsported  to  new  regionsy 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  formations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  bj  observations  in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that 
the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part 
consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  histoiy* 
For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  beea 
borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflecting 
on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote^  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No 
doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  kss  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under-clay  full  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  fig.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  shifted  their  position 
may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  coal  field  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  91.),  a  fault  occurs,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet 
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Faulu  and  deouded  cool  strata,  Afhby  de  la  Zoucb.    (Mammatt.) 

above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z,  is 
uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.^  There  are  proofs 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  to  an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform, 
affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  movements.f 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coaL 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.).  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 
large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 

*  See  Mammit's  Qe6k)gical  Facts,  &c  t  Conjbeare's  Report  to  Biit.  Assoa 
pi  90.  aod  pUte.  1842,  p.  381. 
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their  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for 
example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale 
and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  * 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hattoa 
among  them,  taught  that  "  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
valleys."  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are 
the  feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity 
of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  constituting  many  a  modem  delta  is  so 
considerable  as  to  prove  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now 
existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but 
the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great  hydrographical  basin  in 
the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude  which  imply  that  they 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  mere  excavating  power  of 
rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
clear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of 
waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 
most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation  may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

*  Frestwicfa,  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol  y.  pp.  452.  473. 
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Although  denudation  has  had  a  leyelling  influence  on  some 
countries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87.  p.  63.  and 
fig.  91.  p.  69. )>  it  has  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
inequalities,  especially  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  fiat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  by  valleys  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun- 
tain chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  ^g.  71.  p.  55.), 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  71.),  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
nnevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
aecondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing 
extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-clifls,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modem  date  are  traced,  at  various 
levels  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  often  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  efiaced,  wherever,  in 

consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currents,  the  sea  has 
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receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cli£&  crumble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  clay,  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach,  thej  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  maj 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  oyer  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden 
fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platfonn  of  tha 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.    The  outline  of 

Fig.  92. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abetse,  near  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landet.  h.  Limestone.  c.  Claj. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  c/e,  was  removed;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  h, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  Cy 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  h* 
The  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  this 
country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
b  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  de^  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until 
it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  coarse 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earth- 
quakes must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  of^n  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
ruins.      Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
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entirely  destroy  that  horizontality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound, 
that  inland  cliffs  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
Bea-cli£&  are  well  preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM, 
Soblaye  and  Yirlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  b  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea: —  1.  A  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  r^ard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
hj  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as 
Sirombus  and  Spond^lus,  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careoos  cement  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modem  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  /tVAo- 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  \>j  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
Teiy  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branching,  as  if  covered  with 
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corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at 
the  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  it  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  plat* 
form  is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Mores  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval  $ 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittence  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time^  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect*  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock^ 
and  to  shape  out  at  several  successive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  difis 
with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  flat  plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like 
those  of  the  Morea ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice 
is  seen  consisting  of  limestone  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous 
caves.  One  of  these,  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from 
Palermo,  is  about  20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  (6,  ^g.  93.),  formed  of  pebbles 
of  various  rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far 
remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and 
pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above 
the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulce  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  liihodomu  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perforations  occur;  and  so 
numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by  Hof&nann  to  a 
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target  pierced  by  musket  balls.    But  in  order  to  expose  to  view  these 

Fig.  93. 
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a.  Moote  Grifone.  h.  Care  of  Sari  Giro.* 

c.  Plain  or  Palermo,  In  vhlch  are  Newer  Pliocene  straU  of 

</•  Bay  of  Palermo* 


limestone  and  land. 


marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark  brown  cal- 
careous marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about  20 
feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone 
of  Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  suiface  of  the  limestone  in  the 
cave  above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that 
below  it  Above f  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  limestone  caverns ;  below,  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  ^g,  93.,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  de- 
posit containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  species,  and  it 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the 
two  kinds  before  mentioned  (p.  74.). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denuda- 
tion. One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where 
it  may  be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  6,  fig.  94., 
facing  towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  cal- 
careous formation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This 
precipice  varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  b  an  inferior  platform,  c  6,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  All  the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  slight  angle :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that 
the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the 
beds,  but  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of 
the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  bf  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have 

*  Section  giTen  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.    late  M.  Hofirnann.    See  account  by  Mr. 
Kew  Phil.  Jomm.  Na  xxiil,  called  by    S.  P.  Pratt,  F.  O.  S.,  Proceedings  of  GeoL 
the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the    Soc.  No.  32. 1S33. 


been  covered  b;  the  MeditemweBn.  There  was  »  pause,  therefore, 
io  the  upward  movemeDt,  vken  the  waves  of  the  Bea  had  time  to 
carve  out  the  platform  c  b;  but  there  inaj  have  been  many  other 
BtattODor^  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
Beriea  of  escarpments  t,f,  g,  h,  once  existed,  and  that  the  sea,  during 
a  long  interval  free  from  anbtcrranean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  clifis  must  have  been  anept  awa^  one  after 
the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  represented  at  «,^  ^,  A, 
fig.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
single  precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highlj  probable  by  the  fact^  that  in 
certain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  solid  lime- 
stone is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  clifis.     These  are  sometimes  so  nnme- 


\a\t]  ulUd  Gonaitetll  Uutlil,  betov  Uel 


Tous,  one  above  the  other,  that  where  there  ia  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  they  produce  an  effect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
Roman  amphitbeatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  ocenn 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccafomo  Scicli,  and  Modica,  pred- 
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pitoos  rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
have  heen  carred  out  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marhle  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  yallej,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  ^,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 


downwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.     Such  contraction 
^xnay  be  due  to  ^e  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
3Bt  its  first  emergence  was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
anight  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  action  became  confined  within 
T>ays  or  channels  closed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.     Or,  secondly,  the 
separate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
:3apidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.    It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  clifis  and  smidl  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that 
while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en- 
croach so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  clifis  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-clifis,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
of  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
northern  gate  of  St.  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
which  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
several  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
which  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
of  the  compass,  as'  if  they  had  once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the 
ihore.^ 

•  I  was  directed  by  M.  Dnfaajes  to  this  spot,  wfaidi  I  Tinted  la  June,  1833. 
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Cftptain  B&jfield,  ia  his  eamy  of  the  OulT  of  St  Idiwnnee,  dia- 
covered  in  Kveral  places,  especittlly  in  the  Miogftn  isUndi^  ft  cotm- 
terpart  of  the  inland  cliffs  of  St  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  Buccession  of 
shingle  beachea,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
vith  some  of  Ihe  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  Uie  limestone 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareons  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flower-pots,  which  he  has  published*,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Ideut.  A, 
Bowen,RN.    (See  fig.  97.) 

FIf-tT. 


In  the  North- American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag- 
ments of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  lilhodomi;  and 
holes  drilled  by  the  same  mollusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
columnar  rocks  or  "flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
eavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  tbe  Bermuda  islands  the 

Fi,.M. 


Th«  Kortii  Rocki.  BennudB*  Ijlofl  outilde  t>ie  gmt  mtaX  rrtt. 

manner  in  which  tho  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now- 
wearing  out,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
of  hard  limestone.    In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
■  Bee  IVani.  of  Qool  Sac,  Mcond  (erici,  toL  v.  plate  v. 
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by  Ci^t.  Nelaoiiy  RE.,  the  excavations  c,  Cy  c,  have  been  scooped  oat 
hj  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very  modern  date,  which,  although  ex- 
tuemely  hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain 
their  coloor. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
is  sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  6  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
fally  studied  by  geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents.  But  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
cshemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise 
if  they  can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on 
lands  which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods 
oomparatively  modem ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no 
means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily 
and  the  Morea.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed 
of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have 
been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  move- 
menta^  as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  aUuviOy  an  inundation,  or 
aUuOy  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
Tery  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
transported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.  When 
it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  '^  diluvium,"  ^  drift," 
or  the  ^  boulder  formation ;  **  and  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
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agency  of  floatiag  ice  uid  glaciers  will  be  treated  of  do 
in  the  eleventh  and  tweirth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared,  hy  what  I  hare  laid  in  the  last 
chapter  on  denudation,  to  hear  tliat  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  only  on  iha  low  groands  bordering  riTera,  but  also  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  summita  of  mountaina.  For,  in 
tbe  course  of  those  changes  in  phjucal  geography  which  may  take 
place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  snnkco 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-ebore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  Hw 
drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been  deranged  again  and  again  bj 
earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes  are  caused  by  landalipi^ 
and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  inch 
lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  ws 
should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  eaclt 
particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  variova. 
Besides,  the  Ihst  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  diatnrb  and 
confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are  always 
in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the  effect  ot 
one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of  distinot 
agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs.  Much  naeful 
instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country 
like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eraa 
happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lar%  which  wera 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  confignration  before  any 
volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  super- 
imposed upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  ore  exclusively  constituted  of  granite 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents 
burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  b^ 


streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel 
of  subsequent  date.  In  the  course.of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds  ;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
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differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing  in  it  rounded 
fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  belonging  to 
distinct  groups  of  land  animab  which  flourished  in  the  country  in 
succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 

beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition 

and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet 

high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in 

the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone, 

bat  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of 

the  valley  with  the  river.     In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported 

matter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 

found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  quadrupeds,  which  flourished 

in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  specifically,  the  one  set 

from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  time 

which  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or  less  protracted. 

The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  undermining  their  banks  and 

grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns  of  basalt  and  frag- 

mients  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  portions  of  the  older  alluviums,  with 

the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented  from  being  mingled 

'mnih  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of  lava  before  mentioned. 

'Sot  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 

^1  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the  one  into  the 

^>ther,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have  appeared 

«>f  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might  have 

"fteen  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 

^^riolent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
^transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
^ftroken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
^^his  mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in 
^many  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
lisintegration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun 
id  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 
The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 
'^^onforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 

Occasionally,  a  small  mass,  as  at  c, 
appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.  Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium. They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or  subterranean  streamlets, 
which  have  flowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soft  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 
«.  vcffvcabieioa.  b.  AHo»!ara.  which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
cMaM  or  »»«.^.pm»u,  detached,  occupied,  gravcl  and  sand  having  been 

introduced  after  their  decay. 
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But  there  arc  crther  deep  hollows  of  a  cjlindrical  form  found  in 
Engluid,  France,  and  elsewbere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  ud 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  ao  readily  explained. 
They  are  aometimes  called  "  sand-pipes,"  or  "  sand-galls,"  and  "  poita 
naturela,"  in  France.     Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  wen 
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obserrcd  by  me  in  1839,  laid  open  in  a  lai^  chalk-pit  near  Norwich. 
They  were  of  very  Bymmetricid  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  tliem  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  tha 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet.  The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  13  feet 
betow  the  surface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  s, 
fig.  101.,  very  close  together,  the  parting  walls  of  soft  white  chalk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  a 
point  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  centr«l  parts 
of  ench  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appciirances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "sand-galls'*  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  Buch 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  near 
Norwich  when  the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep 
circular  hollows  by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebblea. 
Such  furrows,  as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes^ 
on  the  coast  where  the  shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have  little 
doubt.  But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the 
whole  of  the  sand-pipes  e  and  d,  fig.  1 01.,  because  several  large  chalk- 
flints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
eroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them. 
In  other  cases,  as  at  bb,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white   coating,  are  found  at 

■  Trimmor,  Froccedings  of  0«d.  Soc.  voL  iv.  p.  T.  1S4S. 
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Ytf  ions  depths  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materials  filling  the  pipe. 
These  have  evidently  been  detached  from  regular  layers  of  flints  oc- 
curring above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  same 
sand-pipe,  b  6,  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  some 
distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally,  also,  as  in 
the  pipe  dy  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical 
action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
aoil  and  the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
chalky  and  deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
could  not  dissolve  the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  bad  become  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
walls  of  chalk,  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
dissolved  calcareous  rock*,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine  clay,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building 
stone,  or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maas- 
tricht. These  hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from 
overlying  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those 
of  Norfolk.  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maastricht,  one  of 
these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of 
flattened  flints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  it  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
subst^ce  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  ^xed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
^yr  til  plcLee\  and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried 
^p,  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  left  in  their  channels,  or 
whatever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plains,  alluvium.  The  very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake, 
where  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct 
layers,  especially  if -they  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other 
fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with 
a  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  ma- 
terials year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the 
sea.  In  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata  which  enable  us  to  determine  their 

*  See  L^ell  on  Sand-pipes,  &c.,  Phil  Mag.,  third  series,  vol  xv.  p.  257.,  Oct.  1S39. 
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age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  serief 
of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have 
frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of 
superficial  alluvium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles, 
or  sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows 
the  free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  de- 
composition and  solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be 
flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result 
of  considerajblc  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  sinoe 
the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches 
or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries^ 
between  the  latitudes  60^  and  69^  N.  *  It  will  rarely  happen  that 
the  rate  of  subsidence  will  be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  depression  in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of 
the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fall  of  the 
*  waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  each 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sediment 
into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  convey  its 
annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  there- 
fore, will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
deposits.  If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its 
former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river 
will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of  them  will  be  less  given  to  overflow 
its  alluvial  plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  sea- 
ward, and  of  scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be 
sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them 
has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the 
river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  fring- 
ing the  valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in 
reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the 
river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscil- 
lations of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 

*  FriDciples  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  506.,  8th  ed.  p.  509. 
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country*  ;  ftnd  the  freshwater  ahella  of  existing  species  and  bones  of 
Iftnd  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in  the  terraces  of 
fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

In  many  cues,  the  alluvium  in  which  rivers  are  now  cutting  their 
channels,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  If, 
for  example,  the  emergence  was  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform 
motion,  every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would 
dry  np  slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleys,  every  part 
of  the  upheaved  area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  migtrt  be 
strewed  over  with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be 
the  point  where  a  delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exclusion 
of  the  BBL  Materials  so  accumulated  would  conform  to  the  general 
slope  of  a  valley  from  its  bead  to  the  sea-coast 

Siver  terraeet.  —  We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  bed  of  a  river  a  steep  difi*  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
the  allaviol  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace 
is  agun  bonnded  by  another  cliff,  above  which  a  second  terrace 
Bometimes  occurs  ;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  cliffs 
and  terraces  ore  occasionally  seen  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
the  number  varying,  but  those  on  the  opposite  sides  often  corre- 
■pmiding  in  height. 


EUth  Tancn  ud  I>»nUgl  Roidt. 

These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
aar&oe  slopes  downwards  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of  the 
rirer.  They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before 
■aggeated,  of  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are 
g;  ont  their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  intermittent,  so 
I  shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream  will  have  time 
[i  npon  one  of  its  bonks,  so  as  to  clear  away  and  flatten  a 
\aiffi  space.  This  operation  being  afterwards  repeated  at  lower 
lerel^  there  will  be  seTerol  successive  cliffs  and  terraces. 

■  Second  Tint  to  the  U.  a  vol  ii  chap.  34. 
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Parallel  roads, — The  parallel  shelves,  or  roads,  as  thejhave  been 
called,  of  Lochaber  or  Glen  R07  and  other  contiguous  yallcjs  in 
Scotland,  are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terraces 
above  described;  for  thej  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  the 
channel  of  a  river,  nor  are  they  the  effect  of  denudation.     Glen 
Roy  is  situated  in  the  Western  Highlands,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  or 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians, 
Ben  Nevis.     Throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower  part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelves 
are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  fig.  102.,  each  maintaining  a  perfect  horizontality, 
and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
glen.     Seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear  like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  when  we  are  upon  them  we 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface^ 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.     They  are  from  10  to  60  feet  broa^ 
and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  being  somewhat 
less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at 
those  points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The 
parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dis- 
persed in  smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  which  rocks 
have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line 
just  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  highest  of  these  roads  is  about 
1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  next  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still  lower  by  about  60  feet  It  is 
only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  is  continued  through- 
out Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Roy  unites.  As 
the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  aboVe  the  sea,  they  become 
continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
each  valley;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  witlioot 
any  obvious  cause,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape  of  the  ground 
or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of  aU 
the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  terraces,  or 
to  discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally  proposed 
to  account  for  them  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the 
highest  shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is 
well  known,  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains  subject  to  disintegration  by  frost  or  the  action 
of  torrents,  some  loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually,  especially 
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during  the  meltiiig  of  snow,  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of 

this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves  then 
spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore, 
and  throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach ; 
their  dispersing  power  being  aided  bj  the 
ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to 
them.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch  and 
Mr.  Darwin  suppose  *^  the  roads  "  to  con- 
3  stitute  mere  indentations  in  a  superficial 

A  B.   suppoMd  orifiiiAi  lor&oe  of    alluvial  coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 

c  D.  'romIs  or  thehret  In  the  oater    side,  and  consists  chicfij  of  claj  and  sharp 
.u.^  coTTtog  of  ike  hui.  unrounded  stones. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
akmg  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the 
level  of  any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the 
same  level  passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
onoe  formed  an  island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  these  terraces  is  this;  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  col,  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were 
the  ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
probable  hjrpothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal 
of  barriers  of  sufiicient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To 
introdaoe  any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the 
undisturbed  aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous, 
like  the  defenders  of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of 
the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens, 
where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and 
incfination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  started  the  conjecture  that 
these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers  descending 
from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Switzerland  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier  was  broken 
down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  to 
thmt  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

Id  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Roy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character 
with  the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Allndon  will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  the  mean  time  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
vioos  lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary 
existence  and  entire  disappearance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers^  al- 
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though  the  height  required  for  the  imaginary  dams  of  ice  may  be 
startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  Mr.  Darwin 
examined  Glen  Roy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  were 
formed  when  the  glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  never  were  any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  the 
land  emerged  during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that 
now  experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  but 
there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at  which  times 
the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so  many  centuries  as  to 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  detrital 
matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  many  points  immediately  above,  of 
deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

The  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points 
in  the  different  glens ;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different 
valleys  connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example^ 
in  Glen  Roy  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean  ;  thirdly,  the  precise  hori- 
zontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space  many 
leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume,  that  during  a  rise  of  1250 
feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even  a  few  yards  above 
another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  alluded  to  of  each 
shelf  with  a  co/,  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two  glens,  from 
which  the  rain-waters  fiow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last-men- 
tioned feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls 
these  cols-*^  landstraits,**  and  regards  them  as  having  been  anciently 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
by  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  examples 
there  of  straits  where  the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the 
narrowest  part  One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at 
low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  alteration  in  the  re* 
lative  level  of  sea  and  land.  **  Similar  straits,"  observes  Mr.  Chambers, 
"  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be 
called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between 
North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  appear 
as  cols,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the  ishoids, 
if  the  sea  were  to  subside."* 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  non-exten- 
sion of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens,  may  be  explained, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  by  supposing  in  certain  places  a  quick  growth 
of  green  turf  on  a  good  soil,  which  prevented  the  rain  from  washing 
away  any  loose  materials  lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  the 
soil  was  barren,  and  where  green  sward  took  long  to  form,  there  may 

*  **  Ancient  Sea  Marg;in8,**  p.  114.,  by  R  Chambers. 
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ave  been  time  for  the  removal  of  the  graveL  In  one  case  an  inter- 
lediate  shelf  appears  for  a  short  distance  (three  quarters  of  a  mile)  on 
tie  face  of  the  mountain  called  Tombhran,  between  the  two  upper 
helTes,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occurs  where  there  was  the  longest 
pace  of  open  water>  and  where,  perhaps,  the  waves  acquired  a  greater 
tian  ordinary  power  in  heaping  up  detritus. 

Next  as  to  the  precise  horizontalitj  of  level  maintained  by  the 
arsllel  roads  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  manj  leagues  in  length  and 
readth,  this  is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival 
jpotheses,  whether  of  lakes,  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval 
f  the  land  above  the  sea.  For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be 
sore  ancient  than  the  glacial  period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  form- 
.tion  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
iiapters.  Strata  of  that  era  of  marine  origin  containing  northern 
hells  of  existing  species  have  been  found  at  various  heights  in 
Jootland,  some  on  the  east,  and  others  on  the  west  coast,  from  20  to 
100  feet  high ;  and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  624 
eet  above  high-water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
mprobable  that  Glen  Roy  should  have  escaped  entirely  the  upward 
novement  experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions, — a  movement 
mplied  by  the  position  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the  shells 
ire  almost  all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has  really 
Bxtended  to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  up- 
lifted them  bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their 
bonxontality ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the 
theory  of  marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is 
removed,  or  is  at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  shelf,  or  1250  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe, 
while  the  land  remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favour 
with  very  few  geologists,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this  problem, 
like  many  others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a 
laiger  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before 
the  question  can  be  finally  settled. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Aqneons,  plutonic,  Tolcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  considered  chronologicinjr— 
Lehman's  diyision  into  primitiye  and  secondarjr — Werner's  addition  of  a  tna* 
sition  class — Neptunian  theory — Hntton  on  igneons  origin  of  granite-* £Unr 
the  name  of  primary  was  still  retained  for  granite —  The  term  **  transition^**  why 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomencktoro  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  inrented  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

Ik  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  volcamc,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn  which 
rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions^ 
the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  greater 
clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revo- 
lutions of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  For 
the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the 
different  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose, 
and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of 
phenomena  which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  com- 
prehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
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prodaced;  and  although  this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  Is 
nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  understand  whence 
many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  German  miner, 
*  proposed  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
called  primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class, 
corresponding  to  our  alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred 
to  ^  local  floods,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah."    In  the  primitive  class,  he 
said,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
any  signs  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itself.     The  secondary  formations,  on  the  contrary,  which 
often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tation of  animals  and  plants.     This  bold  generalization,  although  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
sketched  out  ccnrectly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
nay  be  separated.     About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
eelebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman  s  classification, 
tad  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  "  the  transition 
iimnations,**  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.    Between  these 
last  be  had  discovered,  in   northern  Grermany,  a  series  of  strata, 
i^faich  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
Partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
%iid  clay-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechani- 
origin  and  organic  remains.    For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
ubergang  or  transition  was  proposed.     They  consisted  principally 
clay-slate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
of  calcareous  beds.    It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
liighly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizont&l.     To  these  latter,  therefore, 
lie  gave  the  name  of  JlotZj  or  "  a  level  floor;"  and  every  deposit  more 
modem  th^  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
"flotz  series,  was  designated  *'the  overflowed  land,"  an  expression  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appel- 
lation were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of 
which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.     As  the  followers  of 
Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  '*  transition 
beds,"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata, 
were  mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and 
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the  four  dirisions  of  the  Wernerian  school  were  then  named  primitiYe^ 
transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
already  demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqaeoosi 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.  These  were  of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist.  After  this  period,  the  secondary  formations  were 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fluid "  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 
regarded  as  modern,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them 
on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter.  He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline 
strata  called  primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primaeval 
ocean,  but  were  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ 
of  that  metamorphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour ;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
had  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
in  general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  some 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  con- 

♦  See  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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formitj  witb  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modern  granites,  the  true 
dat^  of  which  new  ohservations  were  continually  bringing  to  light 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  term  '^transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 
faulty  in  its  original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of 
transition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 
a  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But 
the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary  formations,  which,  in  the 
Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 
fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 
other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  tran- 
nHon^  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not  more  crystalline  than  different 
members  of  the  secondary  class ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 
metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 
equally  the  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  transition,  were 
at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils  were 
better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups  ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of 
the  lower  tertiary  series !  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of 
transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
without  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a 
mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to 
formations  of  a  given  date,  induced  geologists  to  go  on  believing  that 
the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to  imagine  that  these  last  never 
pass,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 
Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  languafi^  Rn>v>» 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  overflows. 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
continually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances 
with  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of 
nomenclature;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words 
invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly^  ^^ 
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by  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error;  so  that  dogmas 
renounced  hy  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hjrpothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Ncptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone,  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot,  at  first, 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 
falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schist^  and 
the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  to  grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
exerted  by  the  water,  although  not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro* 
duction  and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  prinueval 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  different  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant 
periods.  One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.    Some  granites  arc  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferous 
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rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.  In 
Bhortf  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystaJline  foundations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
versality of  the  ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time  ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
irhick  man  can  obtain  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simulta- 
oeooflly. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plntonic,  Tolcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  tableit  They  will  be 
considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
raneous, or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
other  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  —  so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
loperficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
oietsmorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
hao^ea  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
t  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
ain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
Biiod  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  68.) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
le  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys- 
Uine  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have  counter- 
ilaiiced  the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
msolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  found- 
;i<MiS  of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
>]canic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
lapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as 
;  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
racture  of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest 
7b  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
>  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
npidly  above  or  below ;  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
Kceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
egard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
arth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
intil  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
ir  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
natter. 
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After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or» 
if  retained,  must  bo  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou^  who  has  called  all 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the 
primary  fossiliferous  formations;  because  the  word  primary  has 
hitherto  been  most  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non- 
fosAiliferous  nftk.  Some  geologists,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  hare 
introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary,  from  waJuuor, ''  ancient^* 
and  iw)Vf  "  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and 
tertiary;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  /icooc,  "  middle,"  &c. ;  and  Cainozoic,  for 
tertiary,  from  k-acKoc,  "  recent,"  &c ;  but  the  terms  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metsmorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou^  having  with  propriety  ex- 
cluded the  metomorphic  rocks,  as  a  dassy  from  the  primary  form- 
ations, proposed  to  call  them  all  **  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempora- 
neous origin,  which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table 
of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  class,  and  in 
like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OH  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

On  tlie  tiiree  principal  tests  of  reUtive  age — superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
famSkB — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continaons  forma- 
[ — Prods  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  successiYe 
I — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenoos  species — Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
1^  Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods— Relative 
impoftanoe  of  mineral  and  paleontological  characters—  Test  of  age  bj  included 
fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  groups 
of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

Lr  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generallj  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
foesiliferous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
%  giren  set  of  strata;  first,  superposition;  secondly,  mineral  cha- 
racter ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive  ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  aU  other  evidence, 
be  determined. 

Superposition.  —  The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
b^n  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  arc  horizontal,  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  the  most  ancient  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  lire  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
gions where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
upside  down.  (See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that 
the  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
the  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order 
of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is 
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furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
placement is  extreme. 

3Iinerql  character,  —  The  same  rocks  maj  often  be  observed  to 
retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  peca- 
liaritics,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 
they  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue 
them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.  In  that  case  we 
can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of 
fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical 
origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous. 
These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  bat 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with 
very  different  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished 
at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homo- 
geneous rocks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  tlie 
opinion,  that  the  whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of 
distinct  aqueous  formations,  disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet^ 
like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some 
formations  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe^ 
or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes  they 
thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that 
direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle* 
It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and 
composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace 
a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceoos^ 
and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age, 
thrpughout  another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains, — This  character  must  bo  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata. 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti- 
podes, or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
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zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time  ;  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed  the  creation  and 
extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the 
poet,— 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.        AaiosTa 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
Talue  as  chronological  tests,  giving  tg  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock;  for 
some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
mentary series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
duced, at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and,  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  ^ 
confounding  together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
from  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
living  beings  we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the  same 
period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found  —  tho  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 
same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
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periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throaghoat  wide  spaces,  and 
in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their 
mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  he  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire 
sea  may  he  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  he  very  local,  and  each  region 
has  prohably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  consicferable  numher 
are  conmion  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land, 
the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to 
prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered 
over  a  space  equid  in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near 
the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  yolcanic 
ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its 
bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or 
the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover^  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  lithological  eha* 
racters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  axe 
becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  sufiicient  number  must  be  eommon 
to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circmii- 
stances  which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  moat 
happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions^ 
differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thns^ 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Bed  Sea  are,  as 
a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to 
Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda) 
is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous 
formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in 
modern  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits 
of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the 
Bed  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great 
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difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these 
formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small 
streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and  those  winds  which  driflt 
clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea 
the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 
sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 
before  alluded  to,  mighti  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 
mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen^  that  the  co-existence 
of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of 
Aaia  differ  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
rivers  flowing  from  these  three  countries  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.  His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey 
yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be 
dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem-* 
perate  and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palaeontological  characters  will 
be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of 
mineral  composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
these  tests,  as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately 
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happens,  that  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  wo  can  often  avail  our- 
selves of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  that 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.  Tliis  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formationa 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modern  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degra^lation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a  country ;  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  flint,  including 
fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
in  the  chalk,  wo  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of 
the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups,  —  The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain  ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.V 

Fig.  104. 
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But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups, 
instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  of  them  thinning  out.  No.  2.  and  No.  5.  are  absent  at  one 
extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other. 

In  another  diagram,  fi^.  105.,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills  is 
presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4.  rest  unconformably  on 
the  formations  5  and  6.  Here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  witli  the  beds  No.  3.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
inmiediately  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we 
behold  six  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  1  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered 
a  much  wider  area. 
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In  muny  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more 
fixmslions  of  intervening  periods  between  two  groups,  such  as  3. 
and  5.  in  the  same  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  what 
once  existed,  but  because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
dq>osJted  on  the  inferior  rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place, 
either  becaose  the  region  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  because 
it  was  part  of  a  sea  or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
foaailiferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section  in 
which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then 
tnce  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and 
fmsils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point  As 
otlen  u  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  super- 
position their  age  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn 
how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have 
determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Enrope,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups, 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 
Gtoupt  of  Fostiiiftroui  Strata  cbserved  m  fVestem  Europe,  ar- 

ratiged  in  what  u  termed  a  deneending  Seriei,  or  beginning  with 

Ae  newett     (See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  104.  109.) 

I.  pMt-Fliocene,  inclading:  those  of  the 

B«cent.  or  Haman  period. 
>.  Newer  I^ioeene,  or  Hattocena.  ^ 

3.  Older  Phocene.  iTeninry.    Supracreuccou*  •,    or 

5.  Eocene.  J 

6.  Oulk. 

7.  GreeDMnd  mid  Wealdea 

8.  Ulster  Oolite,  inclnding  the  Porbeck. 
».  Middle  Oolite 

la  Lower  Oolite. 
II.  Liu. 
la.  TriM. 


'Secondjuy,  or  Mbkhuc. 


tasocalUd    &e.M 
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13.  Permian. 

14.  CoaL 

15.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Deronian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 

17.  Lower  Silurian. 

1 8.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferons  strata. 


Primary  fossiliferoos,   or   paUeo- 
zoic 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monu- 
ments relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. But  we  can  assert  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palseontological  grounds*,  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferons  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  six  groups  or  periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conje<!tural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  found- 
ing of  large  natural  groups. 

Fossiliferons  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups. 
1.  Post-Pliocene      and 


Tertiary 


'} 


from  the  Post-Plioccnc  to  the  Eocene  inclusiye. 


.   p  ^  jf  from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealdon  incla- 

*  \     sive. 

3.  Oolitic    -        -        -       from  the  Purbeck  to  the  Lias  inclosire. 

^   rp  '     •  f  including  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bonteiv 

4.  inassic  -        -  ^     Sandstcin  of  the  Germans. 

5.  Permian,  Carbonife-  T  including  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Coal, 
rous,  and  Devonian      j      Mountain  Limestone,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

-  6.  Silurian    and    Cam-  1  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossilifeioiis 
brian       -        -        -  J      rocks  inclusive. 

But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided 
into  thirty-three  sections,  will  be  required  by  the  reader  when  he  is 
studying  our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations  given  in  the 
next  18  chapters. 

*  Paleontology  is  the  science  which    cient,  ovra,  onta,  beings,  and  kaiyot,  logos, 
treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and    a  discourse, 
vegetable.    Etym,  iroXcuos,  palaios,  an- 
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TABULAE  VIEW 


OF  THB 


FOSSILIFEROUS    STRATA, 

howing  the  Order  of  Superposition  or  Chronological  Succession  of  the 

principal  Groups, 


Bclliih  BnmplM. 


1.  POST^TERTIARY. 

A.  POST-PU0C£N£. 


Fardffn  EqnlTalmtt  and  SytMnyma. 

I.  TbRKAINI  CONTBaiPORAlNBt, 
BT  QUATBBMAIRBS. 


'  Peat  of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland, 
with  human  remains.  (Princi* 
Diet  of  Geology,  ch.  45.) 


Tart  of  the  Terrain  quatemaire  of 

French  authors. 
Modem  part  of  delta*  of  Rhine, 

Nile,  Ganges,  Mississippi,  &c. 
Modem  part  of  coral-reefs  of  Red 

Sea  and  Pacific. 


AfluTial   plains   of    the  Thames,  ]  Marine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of 


Bfersey,  and  Rother,  with  burled 
ihips^.120.,  and  PrindpleB,ch.48. 


n.  TERTIARY. 
B,  PUOCENE. 


a  MIOCENE. 


Ancient  raised  beach  of  Brighton. 
6.  flg.  331.^p.  988. 

AlluTium,  gravel,  brick-earth,  &c. 
with  fossil  shellsof  living  species, 
but  sometimes  locallv  extinct, 
and  with  bones  of  lana  animals, 
partly  of  extinct  species;  no 
human  remains. 


Serapis  at  Pusxuoli.  Principles, 
ch.  89. 
Freshwater  strata  inclosing  Tem- 
ple In  Caahmtre.    Ibid.  9th  ed. 
p.  761 

Tart  of  Terrain  quatemaire  of 
French  authors. 

Volcanic  tuff  of  Ischia.  with  IMiig 
species  of  marine  shells  and  with- 
out human  remains  or  works  of 
art,  p.  118. 

Loess  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 
freshwater  shells,  and  mammoth 
boiics,  p.  128. 

Newer  part  of  boulder-formation  In 
Sweden,  p.  130.  BluA  of  Mis- 
alstippi,  p.  128. 


Glacial  drift  or  boulder-formation 
of  Norfolk,  p.  132..  of  the  Clyde 
in  ScotUnd,p.l31  .,of  North  Wales. 

p.  137.    Norwich  Crag,  p.  155 

Cave-deposlta  of  Klrkdale.  &c. 
with  bones  of  extinct  and  living 
quadrupeds,  p.  161. 


f 


TRed  Crag  of  Suffolk,  pp.  169—171. 
<  Coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  pp.  169  —  < 
L     178. 


II.  Tbrbains  Tbrtiairbb^ 


Terrain  quatemaire,  diluvium. 
Terrains  tertlaires  sup^rieurs,p.IS9. 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe, 

1p.  189. ;  and  of  Northem  United 
States,  p.  140. ;  and  Alpine  er- 
ratics, p.  149. 
Limestone  of  GirgentI,  p.  IfiO. 
Australian  cave-breccias,  p.  163. 

Subapennlne  strata,  p.  174. 

Hills  of  Rome,  Monte  Mario,  Ac. 

p.  176.  and  p.  535. 
Antwerp  and  Normaody  crag,  p. 

174. 
LAralo-Caspian  deposita,  p.  176. 


r  Marine  straU  of  this  age  wanting 
I     in  the  British  Isles. 
<  Leaf-bed  of  MuU  in  the  Hebrides  ?  * 
p.  180. 
Lignite  of  Antrim  ?,  p.  181 . 


C.  Tbrbaini  Tbhtiairbs  motbns, 

PARTIB  SUPBRIBCRB  ;  OB  PALUKf. 

Talurien  sup^rieur,  D'Orbigny. 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  p.  176. 

Part  of  Bourdeauz  beds,  p.  179. 

Bolderfoerg  strata  in  Belgium,  pt 
179. 

Part  of  Vienna  basin,  p.  180. 

Part  of  Molasse,  Switserland,  p. 
180. 

Sands  of  James  River,  and  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  United  Sutet, 
p.  188. 
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Pvriodi  MM  GlWfBt 

2>.  EOCENE. 


Brltkh  EsamrlH. 


6.  upvam  Boc] 

(Kower  BUooene  of 
many  authors). 


j  Hempttpad  bedi,  near  Yarmouth,  j 
1     lile  of  Wight,  p.  1».  "^ 


fLower  part  of  Terrain  TertWn 

Mojren. 
Calcaire   Lacuttre  Sop€riear«l 

Grds  de  Fontainbleau,  p.  1M> 
Part  of  the  LacuUrine  ttnttt  of 

Aurergne,  p.  195. 
Kleyn  ^wra  or  Llmbarf  belt, 

Belgiuin — Rupellaa  andToogrtn 

■)  ktemi  of  DumoDl,  p.  10. 
Mayeare  basin,  p.  191. 
Part  of  browD-ooal  of 

pp.  I'JIi.  544. 
Hermadorf  tU«<«Iiqf 
.    p.  190. 


T. 


D&BBOC 


i 


'I.  Bembridge,  or  Binitead  Beds, 
hie  of  Wight,  p.  209. 

2.  Oiborne  or  St.  Helen's  Series, 
p.  211. 

3.  Headon  Series.    Ibid. 

4.  Headon  Hill  Sands,  and  Barton 
Clay,  p.  213. 

5.  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  Beds, 
p.  2i4. 

6.  Wanting  ?    See  p.  223. 


8.  IiO^^BB  BOCBVa. 

m.  SECONDARY. 
E.  CRETACEOUa 


*1.  London  Clay  and  Bognor  Beds, 

p.  217. 
2.  Plastic  and  Mottled  Clays  and 

Sands,   and  Wolwich  Beds,    p. 

220. 
8.  Thanet  Sands,  p.  222. 


§  Upper  Cretaceous. 


9. 


Wanting  in  England. 


lO. 


I 

1 


White  Chalk  with  Flints,  of  North 
and  South  Downs,  p.  240. 


11.        &0'«rBB 


r  Chalk  without  Flints,  and  Chalk 
i      Marl,  p.  240. 
L  Chalk  Blarl.    Jbid. 


'Loose  sand  with  bright  green 
grains,  p.  251. 

Firestoni*  of  .Merttham,  Surrey  ,<A/^. 

Marly  Stone  with  Chert,  Isle  of 
L     Wight 


'i.  Gypseous     Series     of 

martre,    and   Calcaire  liOMlie 

superleur,  p.  224. 
2  ft  3.  Calcaire  Siliceax,  p.  nS. 
2 «( 3.   Grds    de    Beauchamp,   «r 

Sables  M<^ens,  p.  tt7.    LaeiekeD 

beds,  Belgium. 

4  ft  5.  Upprr  and  Middle  Calcilfe 
Grosiier,  p.  227. 

5.  Bruxellien,  or  Bmieds  bada  of 

Duraont. 
5.  Lower    Calcaire 

(>lauronie  Grossiire,  p. 

5.  Claiborne       beds. 
United  Sutes,  p.  833w 

5  ft  6.  Nummulitic   fonnatloa  of 
Euroi»e,  Asia,  ftc,  p.  S30. 

6.  Soissonnais  Saudi,  or  Uta  0»- 
.    quilllers,  p.  229. 

'I.  Wanting  in  Paris  basfii,  ocean 
at  CasaeL  in  French  Flanders. 

2.  Argile  Flastique  eC  Ligntta.  p. 
230. 

3.  Lower  Landraian  of  BdglHa, 
in  part?,  p.  236. 

III.  TiRRAINS  SKOHDAIMI. 
E,  Tersains  CSKTAOftn. 


"9.  Danien  of  D'OrUgny. 

Calcaire  pisolitkaue,   near   Fulf. 
,      p.  236. 

]  Maestricht  Beds,  p.  S3S. 
I  Coralline  Limestone  of  Faioe  Id 
L    Denmark,  p.  239. 

riO.  Senonien,  D'OrMgny. 

I  Craie  blanche  arec  silex. 

]  Obere  Kreide  of  the  Germans. 

Upper    Quadersandsteln  ?  of  ttie 
same. 

La  Scaglia  of  the  Italians. 

'Calcaire  i  hlppurites.  l^reniwos. 
Turnnien,  D'Orb.,  or,  Craie  totea 

of  Touraine. 
Craie  argileuse  of  some  Fkvock 

writers. 
Upper  Flanerkalk  of  Saxony. 

Grds  rert  sup^rieur. 
Glauconie  rrayeuse. 
Craie  chluriiM. 
Cenomanien,  D'Orbigny. 
Lower  Quadersandstein  of  tlM  Ger- 
mans. 


I 


13.        OAU&T. 


{Dark  Blue  Marl,  Kent,  p.  251.  fGrd*  tert  sup6rieur  7  .  . 

Folkestone  Marl  or  CUy.  J  Glauconie  crayeuse  5  ™  P"**' 

Blarkdown  Bed*,  green  sand  and  )  Albien,  D'Orbignr. 
chert,  DcTonshire,  p.  252.  LLower  Planer  of  Saxony. 


§§  Lower  Ceetaceocs,  or  Xeocomia^. 


1«.        XiO'WBB 


'Sand  with  green  matter.   Weald 

of  Kent  and  Sussex,  p.  VA. 
Liaestone  (Kentish  Kag.)  p.  2.^8. 
Sands   and   clay  with   calcareous 

concretions  and  rhert. 
AtherOeld,  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  ^58. 

LSpeeton  Claj,  Yorkshire. 


Grds  rert  inflMeur. 
Ncocomien  sup(rieur. 
Aptien,  D'Orbigny. 
Hlls-conglomerat  of  Genmaiq^. 

Hils>ihoa  of  Brunswick. 
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Britlih  BmnplM. 
CUjrwithorcasionHlDandtof  lime- 


Pordgn  KqaiTtlflUa  and  Syaon jmt. 


ftone Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey, 

and  SuMex.  p.  261 .  . 

Suid  with  calcareous  grit  and  clay, 
—  Hastings,  Cuckfield,  Sussex, 
p.a63. 


Formation  Waldlenne. 
Neocomien  itifSrleur. 


JP.  OOLITE. 

5  UlTBB  OOUTB. 


'fl  3Cn>DLB  OOLRE. 


F.  Tbbraini  JuBAUiQUBS.in  part. 


r  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Pur-  fSerpuUtenkalk    of   Danker,    and 
<     beck,  Dorsetshire  aod  Wilts,  pp.  <     associated  beds  ofthe  North  Ger- 
L    294-.2U7.  L    man  Walderformation. 

{  ^""^30^  ■***"*  *°**  Portland  sand,  |  ^^^^  Portlandlen  of  Beudant. 

'Kiromerldgien,  D'Orblgny. 

(aayofKlmmeridge,Dor,et.hlre,|c«|«J»;«^*  K'JP***"  ^*^»«»~.  ^ 

\     P'^l'  Argiies  de    Honfleur,  E.  de  Beau 

.    mont  et  Dufresnoy. 


{_  ,  ,.  uroupe  coraiiten  oi  net 

Calcareous  grit.  roralilen  D'Orbiffnr 

corals,  Oxfordshire,  p.  303. 


'Groupe  corallien  of  Beudant. 

Thurmann 


K  oaKvoan  cu^x.  i 


'I.  Dark   blue   clay,    Oxfordshire 

and  Midland  counties,  p.  305. 
S.  Calcareous  concretionary  lime-  < 
stone  with  shells,  called  Kelloway 
.    Rock,  p.  34. 


and  Thirria. 

1.  Oxfordien     sup^rieur,     Thur- 
mann. 

2.  Oxfordien  inflrieur,  or  Callo- 
▼ien,  D'Orbigny. 


Iff  LowBB  Oolite 
!•  MUIAT  or 


'I.  Corabrash  and  Forest  Marble,  f 

Wiltshire,  p.  306.  J  Bathonien  of  Omalius  D'HalloT. 

^  2.  Great    Oolite   and   Stonesfleld  <  Grand  Oolithe. 
Slate,— Bath,  Stonesfleld,  pp.S06.  |  Calcaire  de.  Caen. 
810.  L 


(Fuller's  Earth,  near  Bath,  p.  315. 
Calcareous  freestone,  and  yellow 
sands     of     Cotteswold      Hills,  ^ 
Gloucestershire,  p.  31 6. 
Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  pp.  103^ 
815. 


Oolithe  inflrlenr. 

Oolithe  ferrugineux  of  Normandy. 

Oolithe  de  Baveux. 

Bi^ocien  of  D'Orbigny. 


C.LIAS. 


{ 


1.  Upper  Lia«,  p.  819. 
3.  MarUstone.  tVfl. 
8.  Lower  Lias,  tiNtf. 


^'  TRIAS. 
iVjpper  New  Bed  Sandgtone), 


O,  Tbbbains  Jdbauiqcbs,  in  part. 

'I.  I^tage     sup^rleur     da     Lias, 

Thirria. 
Toarcien,  D^Orbigny. 
2.  Lias  moyen. 
Liasien,  D'Orbigny. 
3   Calcaire  il  gryph^  arqu£«. 
flbemurien,  D'Orbigny. 
ijual-field    near   Richmond,  Vir- 
.    ginia,  p.  881. 


H.  NouvBAC  Gait  Rocgb. 


st-vtras 


Si>lOD]IUi 
or 


\$. 


'  Saliferons  and  Gypseous  sandstones  f 

and  shales  of  Cheshire,  pp^^SA  —  f  Keuper  ofthe  Germans. 
^  538.  J  Mames  irif  <;es  of  the  French. 

Bone-bed  of  Axmouth,  Devon,  p.  t  Salifdrien,  D*Oibigny. 

838*  I 


{ 


Wanting  In  England. 


[*  Muschelkalk  of  the  Germans. 
J  Calcaire  conchylien,  Brongniart. 
1  Calcaire  i  C^ratites,  Cordier. 
L  Conchylien,  D'Orbigny,  (In  part). 


red    and  white      Sandstone    of  TBunter-Sandstein  of  the  Germani. 
Uncashire      and       Cheshire   ^  Gr^bi  bigarri  of  the  French, 
pp.  838, 839.  LConcbyllen,  D*Orbigny,  (in  part). 
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Btitkh  ExaaplM* 


IV.  PRIMARY. 
/.  PERMIAN, 

OrMAONESlAN  LiXBBXOHB. 

{Lower  New  Bed.) 

fi.  Concretlonaryllraeilone  of  Dur- 
iMin  and  Yorkihlre,  p.  354. 
2.  BreccUted  limeitone,  ^d. 
8.  Fofilllferoui  limestone,  p.  355. 
4.  Compact  limettone,  tbAt. 
).  Ifarl-ftlatc  of  Durham,  p.  356. 
6.  Inferior  aanditonet  of  varioug 
colours,— N.  of  England,  p.  357. 


FoM^n  Bqnivalanti  and  fijBeujm 
IV.  TBtaAiiia  mt  tr*w«tioii. 
TlEKAlllS  PaLfcototftUV. 

/.  CaLGAiBC  MaonsiBW* 


27.     » 


or 


TO] 


Dolomitic  conglomerat«, — Briitol, 
'    p.  867. 


JT.  CARBONlFEROUa 


'  1.  Stinkitefn  of  Thuringia. 

2.  Rauchwacke,  ibid, 

3.  Dolomit  or  Upper  2^lut«iB. 

4.  Zechsteln,  p.  3S8. 

5.  Mergel  or  Kopfer-^chiefer. 

6.  Kothliegendea  of  Thuringia. 

Permian  of  Rutsla,  p.  9M. 
Gr^  des  Vosg«t  of  French,  (in 
part). 


K.  TuRAm  Boinuiau 


[, 


OABBoarxFamovs. 


Coat-meatnres,    sandstone  and  C 

•hale  with  leami  of  coal,— Weal  I  coal-fleWi  of  the  United  9tatM.  p. 
of  England  and  Ireland,  Chapters  <<      391 . 
94  and  25.  _„  | 

^1.  Calcaire     carboniflre    of    tkt 
'      French. 
1.  Bergkalk  or  Kohlenkalk  of  tte 


2.  MiUstone  Grit,  pp*  861,  862. 


1.  Mountain  orCarbonifwoos  lime- 
stone, p.  407.  et  seq. 

2.  Lower  limestone  shale, —  Men-  < 
dips.  Carboniferous  slate,  ^ 
Ireland. 

I  Carbonaceous 

L    dooomya  Becherl, 


Germans. 
1.  Ventremite    limestone,   Unltca 
Sutes,  p.  414. 

Kieselochiefer  and  Jtingere  Gr«n- 

wacke  of  the  Oermani,  p.  418. 

schist  with  PMtl-  iGvpaeoua     beds     aod  Enerioltol 
herl,  p.  418.  L    Umettone  of  Nova  Scot!  a,  p.  418. 


L,  DEVONIAN, 
or  Old  Bed  Sa^tdstonib. 


L,   TBREAHf  DITOlflBN. 

.  ViaozoaiaaooaB. 


30.       UP» 


Russian  Devonian,  Upper  put,  pw 

429. 
Caukill  group.  United  Statai,  p. 

430.    « 
Rifei  Limestone,  p.  428. 
Limestone  of  Villmar,  &c,  Nauao. 


31. 


ZiO 


1 


M,  SILURIAN. 


32  a.  MiDDLI  SlLDMAN. 


'Yellow  landatone  of  Dura   Den, 

Fife,  p.  416. 
While  sandstone  of  Elgin,  with  Te- 
lerpeton,  ibid. 
4  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  * 
p.  418. 
Upper  and  middle  Devonian  of  N. 
Devon,     including     Plymouth 
.    limestone,  pp.  4'24.  426. 

'Lower  Devonian  of  N.  Devon,  fl.  Spirlfer  Sandstone  and  SHaU  of 
North  Foreland,  p.  428.  Sandberger,  p.  428. 

Arbroath  paving- stone,  pp.  416— J  Older  Rhenish  Greywacke  of  Roo- 
419.  ^     mer,  ibid. 

Bituminous  schists  of  Caithness,  p.  I  Russian  Devonian,  Lower  port,  p. 
"^  L    429. 

M.  TSKRAIN  SlLUKIBT. 

rew  York  division  from  the  Up- 
per Pentamerus  to  the  Nlagaro 
Group  inclusive,  p.  448. 

lEtsges   E.   to   H.  of  Barrando, 

L    Bohemia. 

fNew  York  groups  from  the  CUntoa 


422. 


f 


1.  Upper  Ludlow,  p.  434. 

2.  Ajrmestry  Limestone,  p.  438. 
-i  3.  Lower  Ludlow,  ibid. 

1  4.  Wenlock  Limestone,  p.  439. 

Ls. 


Weulock  shale,  p.  441. 


I  < 


(BetU  ofpasmge  between     \  ^""^^^  °'  *^^  "*"  Sandstone,  |   '« JJj  0"»/  sandstone  indotive. 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian).  |^    P'      * 


33. 


XiO 


'Llandeilo  Flags  and  shale,  p.  443. 

Bala  Limestone  and   black  slate, 
.     p.  445.  . 

'  Graptolite  Schiau,  S.  of  Scotland. 

Limestone,    Chair     of    Klldare, 
Ireland. 


'New  York  groups  from  the  Hud- 
son-River oeds  to  the  Calciferooa 


sandktone  inclusive,  p.  448. 

Stages   C.    and   D.  (Barrande), 
Bohemia. 
LSlates  of  Angert,  France. 


N.  CAMBRIAN. 


3S.       &0 

04k 


'Primordial  looe  of  Barrande  In 
Bohemia,  p.  454. 

Lingul.  FI.P.  Konh  WalM.  V.\^!^''''^,V:;^'^f-Zi^ 

j     States  and  Canada,  p.  481. 
I  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  lowatt 
L.  fossil iferous  rocks,  p.  456. 


452. 
Stiper  Stones,  Shropshire. 


f Lowest    ftMsIllferoai    rocks 
Wlcklow  in  Ireland,  p.  468. 


of 
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I.  RECENT. 

J.  POST.PLIOCENE. 

i  VOST-TBSTXamT. 

S.  NEWER  PLIOCEME.          "1 ^ 

>  v&zooxra. 

4.  OLDER  PLIOCENE.            J 

2    Q 

5.  MIOCENE.                               lOOOaWB. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION   OP   TERTIARY  FORSIATIONS. — POST-PLIOCENE  GROUP. 

General  principle*  of  classification  of  tertiary  strata — Detached  formations  scattered 
over  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London — More  modem  gronps — Peculiar 
difSculties  in  determining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations — Xncreasiog 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin — Terms  Eocenfy 

Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata — Recent  or  human  period Older 

Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalhi,  and  Norway — Ancient  apimised 
delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Bhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  enumerated 
in  the  Tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  formationa 
called  tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  "  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  These  tertiary  strata  were  at  first 
confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial  alluviums  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They 
were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  of 
marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes,  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The 
fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  aflSinity  to  those  now  inhabiting 
warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species, 
were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifi- 
cally, nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in  mineral 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same  reason,  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origiiu 
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A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the 
chalk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
in  their  organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and 
London.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  one  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
contended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
formations  of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated 
one  after  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
age,  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
seriously  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scru- 
pulous attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater 
of  various  ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  "  Crag  "  in  Sufiblk, 
lie  decidedly  over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue 
day  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  tes* 
tacea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay, 
and  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits,  replete 
with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines 
on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower 
hills  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata 
chiefly  marine,  and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot 
in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells, 
which  diflered  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and 
those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
evidence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
apennine beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
origin  caUed  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
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the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group*  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  buin 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in 
Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bor- 
deaux, were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Torin^ 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  BrocchL 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illuatrating 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found 
new  chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
pursued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he 
selects  a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain 
limits.  The  genera  A.  and  C.  having  been  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  new  species  is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
from  A.  and  C,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B^ 
in  which  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.  In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  charactere 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated.  From  that  moment  it  is 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  a 
standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  compared.  K  any  are  found 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  c(NI- 
temporary  annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formation 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continued 
existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  arc  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in 
proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
riched with  only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light.  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  |^ 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
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regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
blished are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  chronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contempora- 
neous date,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
mentioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
which  often  rails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
hsve  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ;  and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in 
the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
h«ve  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear, 
as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modern,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
DOW  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calca- 
reous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species 
of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of 
the  country  round  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia. 
Another  deposit  has  been  found  at  XJddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  period  (the  Post-Pliocene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contignous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
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steps  farther  back  from  our  own  times.     We  maj  comparey  first,  the 
beds  of  loam  and  claj  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial 
by  some  geologists) ;  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  ongin  near 
Norwich  ;  and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in 
Sicily:  and  we  discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  sixjcies  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct.     Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearlj 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.     Contempo* 
raneousness  of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  iu  the 
adjoining  seas.     The  advantage  of  such  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exaet 
value  of  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  veiy 
distant  regions ;  for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  every  where  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate, 
may  have  changed  more  in  one  region  than  in  another ;  and  conse* 
quently  there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova* 
tion  of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere.  Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test  ;  yet  it  can  never 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

We  may  derive,  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I 
have  explained  them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction 
of  species  are  considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  efiected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  habit- 
ations of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.  Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essentially  altered, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been  materially 
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modified  bj  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various 
members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume  that  in 
one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  bj  a  single  assemblage  of  species 
any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought  about^ 
while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of  land 
and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  this 
conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  without 
others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  diminution  in 
height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence  of  a 
wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  re- 
mains, the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso- 
lutely of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we 
have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  affinity  or  dis- 
cordance of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abun- 
dant, in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which 
are  at  once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  species  co-existed  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past :  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
are  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
soophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which  rendei 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species  ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded 
in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have 
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thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other 
in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups  —  lower,  middle,  and  upper  v  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned ;  the  middle  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine  ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the 
middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  wliole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 
expressive  of  their  different  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna. 
With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden* 
tity  of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  sever^  Italian  naturalists^ 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur 
both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil  species  iden- 
tical with  the  recent  which  characterized  successive  groups ;  and  this 
table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by  me  in  1833.*  The 
number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  was  about 
3000 ;  and.  the  recent  species  with  which  they  had  been  compared 
about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  lower  ter- 
tiary strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were  about  3|  per 
cent,  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  of  the 
Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper  tertiary  or 
Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  In  formations  still  more 
modern,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily,  where 
they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  number 
of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last 
or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is 
derived  from  tjwc,  cos,  dawn,  and  jcaivoc,  cainos,  recent,  because  the 
fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having 
been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  neioy,  melon,  less,  and  Kaivoc,  cunos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  vXeioy,  pleion,  more,  and  cacvoc) 

*  See  Princ.  of  GeoL  vol  iii  Ist  ecL 
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cainos,  recent)  a  comparative  j)luraUt7  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  Jtftocene  contain  a 
mtnor  proportion,  and  Hiocene  a  comparative  p/uralitj  of  recent 
species ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the 
remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species. 
But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  virere  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  con- 
chological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used 
bjme. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer    -      777 
In  the  Miocene        -------    1021 

In  the  Eocene  ......     ]238 
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Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New 
species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations 
of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up 
gape  in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  re- 
forms have  been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend 
certain  sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly 
in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first 
given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms. 
Of  these  and  other  innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  14th 
and  15th  chapters. 

POST-PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
sometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modern,  and  which  are  characterized 
by  having  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  above  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of 
shells  of  extinct  species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thick- 
ness^ in  which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.  In  some 
of  these,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition, 
the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which 

probably  never  00-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the 
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mammoth,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  yet  the  shells  are 
the  same  as  those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Eecent,  forms  a  verj 
unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
I  have  shown,  however,  in  "The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes 
of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geologj  are  described  at  lengthy  that 
the  deposits  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the 
last  4000  or  5000  jears  can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or 
extent  They  lie  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newlj- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through  during  floods, 
or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea 
or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  movements  and  laid 
dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either  by  our  finding  in  them 
the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say,  imbedded  in  them 
by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fabricated  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  arc  seen  containing 
fragments  of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The  up- 
permost of  these  beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  *  Now  here,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  where  any  alterations  of  level  have  been  going  on  in 
historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  containing  shells,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighbouring  sea,  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round 
Naples,  the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal 
beds  of  volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
Although  the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are 
not  accompanied  like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  traoss  of 
man  or  his  works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise, 
since  it  would  have  shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  while  the  materials  composing  the  present  hills  and 
plains  of  Campania  were  still  in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we  know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or 
from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  no  material  revolution 
in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  of 
marine  and  volcanic  formations,  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stra- 
tified tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is 
composed  of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  inter- 

♦  Sec  Principles,  Index,  "Serapis.* 
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Stratified  in  some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great 
beds  of  solid  lava.  Visconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment that  this  mountain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  far  from  its  summit,  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also 
near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100  feet  lower,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in  1828,  many  shells  of  species 
now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  gulf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height,  but 
was  slao  farmed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the  post-pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  region  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
BaiflB,  although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean.  Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had 
collected  ninety-nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten 
medhu,  now  living  in  the  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Notwithstanding  this,  he  adds,  '*the  condition  of  the  sea 
when  the  tufaceous  beds  were  deposited  must  have  been  considerably 
different  from  its  present  state ;  for  Tellina  striata  was  then  common, 
and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  spinosa  was  both  more  abundant  and  grew 
to  a  larger  size :  Lucina  fragilis,  now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring 
6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  14  lines,  and 
was  extremely  abundant;  and Of^r^a  lamellosa,  Broc,  no  longer  met 
with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time,  and  attained  a  size  so  large 
that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to  measure  5  inches  9  lines 
in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
2Si  onnces."* 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifests 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or 
by  earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea 
are  undergoing  upheaval.  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific 
measurements  compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  move- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown 
distance  E.  and  W.,  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a 
eentury.  If  we  could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of 
2^  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would 
give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  woul  I 
follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had  been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount, 
and  converted  into  land  in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  near  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of 
testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled 
these,  at  different  depths,  have  been  detected  various  works  of 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Jonm.  rolii.  Memoirt,  p.  15. 
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art  impljring  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and  some  vessels  built  before 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine  formation  having  been 
upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  Baltic  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  recent  strata, 
both  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar 
in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights^  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met  with,  bat 
without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla,  post* 
pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water 
character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northern 
ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of 
the  same  age  attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norwaj, 
where  they  have  been  usually  described  as  "  raised  beaches.*  Thej 
are,  however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertiary 
formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in 
the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  the  fossil  fauna  charae- 
terizing  these  upraised  sands  and  clays  consists  exclusiTely  of  ex- 
isting northern  species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lov6n  (an  able 
living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitute  such  an 
assemblage  as  now  inhabits  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  German 
Ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic 
fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the  same  species  flourishing  in  equal  abon- 
danee,  or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the 
pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  century 
to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  world 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened 
period  was  required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  molluscous 
fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent 
grounds  (namely,  the  rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modem  times)  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great  For  if 
we  assume,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous 
vertical  elevation  has  amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is 
probably  a  high  average),  it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea- 
coast  to  attain  the  height  of  700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for 
any  pauses  such  as  are  now  experienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway, 
for  any  oscillations  of  level. 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  no 
deserted  channels  of  the  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Ken 
and  the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  bee! 
dug  up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  4  Moms.  p.  4S. 
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of  the  world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having 
been  uplifted  bodilj  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period. 
Recent  strata  have  been  traced  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
inclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specificallj  with  those  now 
swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one  bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of 
San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85 
feet  above  the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,* and  the 
head  of  a  stalk  of  Lidian  corn,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidentlj 
been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been  uplifted  85  feet 
since  the  region  was  first  peopled  bj  the  Peruvian  race.*  But 
similar  shellj  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher  elevations,  at 
innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and 
the  sea-coast,  in  which  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in  all  pro- 
bsbilitj  ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also,  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone occurs  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skele- 
tons. The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefly  composed  of  com- 
minuted shell  and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and 
shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are 
included  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of 
human  workmanship.  A  limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been 
fiormed,  and  is  still  forming,  in  St  Domingo.  But  there  are  also 
more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near 
the  Havanna,  and  in  other  islands,  in  which  are  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  corresponding  latitudes;  some  well-preserved, 
others  in  a  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to  the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84. ,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained 
by  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first 
depressed  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.     I  believe  that 
mach  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  oc- 
eorred  in  the  post-pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  that  of  the  Rhine.     The  accumulation  of  fluviatile 
matter  in  a  delta  during  a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly 
gained  land  superficially  at  the  same  rate  at  which  its  foundations 
sink,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicularly, and  yet  the  sea  bordering  the  delta  may  always  be 
excluded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
in  character.     This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  deltas  both  of 
the  Po  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fluviatile  strata,  with  shells 
of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
torf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  level,  f 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 

*  Journal,  p.  451. 

t  See  Principles,  8th  ed.  pp.  260^268.,  9th  ed.  257— 28a 
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carve  out  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  M 
thej  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving 
mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newlj-formed  alia* 
vial  plains,  as  monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  rivers 
ran.  Of  this  nature  are  '*  the  bluffs, "  or  river  cliffs,  now  bounding 
the  vallej  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its 
''course."  The  upper  portions  of  these  bluffs  which  at  Natches  and 
elsewhere  often  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain, 
consist  of  loam  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera 
Helix,  Pupa,  Succinea,  and  Lymneay  of  the  same  species  as  those  now 
inhabiting  the  neighbouring  forests  and  swamps.  In  the  same  loam 
also  are  found  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Megalonjx, 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  * 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delta 
and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter, 
extending  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  aome 
parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate 
correctly  how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter-— 
the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet  incomplete — we  maj 
still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation 
must  have  taken,  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  annual  discharge 
of  water  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  aftiounting  to  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  to  the  existing  delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  never* 
theless  an  event  of  yesterday  when  contrasted  with  the  terraces^ 
formed  of  the  loam  above  mentioned.  The  materials  of  the  blufis 
were  produced  during  the  first  part  of  a  great  oscillation  of  level  which 
depressed  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the  modem  delta 
and  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  whole  region  to  its 
former  position.f 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  —  A  similar  succession  of  geo- 
graphical changes,  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fluviatile  formation, 
singularly  resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  occurre<!  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Khiiie,  since  the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  liill  and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed 
loess  in  part  of  Germany,  or  lehm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  argil- 
laceous matter  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous 
sandy  concretions  or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  Its  entire  thickness  amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200 
and  300  feet ;  yet  there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the 

*  Sec  Principles  of  Geol.  9th  ed.,  and  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 
vol  ii.  p.  257. 
t  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  iL  chap,  xxxir. 
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mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionallj  a 
slight  intermixture  of  drifted  materials  derived  fjrom  subjacent  rocks. 
Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  every  stream- 
let flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for  itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usually  terminates 
in  a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  surface  of  which  land-shells  are  seen  here 
aod  there  to  project  in  relief.  In  all  these  features  it  presents  a 
precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  so  homo- 
geneous as  generally  to  exhibit  no  signs  of  stratification,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  its  materials  having  been  derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action.  Yet  it  displays 
in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposition,  where 
coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bottom. 
Calcareous  concretions,  also  enclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  deposit,  from  its 
position,  wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  com- 
position, and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that 
after  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Bonn,  had 
acquired  its  present  form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse 
gravel,  a  period  arrived  when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side 
with  fine  mud,  probably  deposited  during  river  inundations ;  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  similar  mud  and  silt  were  thrown  down  contempo- 
raneously in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wiirtemberg,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main, 
to  above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Majence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  be- 
tween Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
Near  Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges 
on  the  left  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has 
been  covered  almost  everywhere  with  this  loam,  as  have  the  extinct 
volcanos  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the 
Kirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the  usual  shells  alternates  with  vol- 
canic matter ;  and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice, 
lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no 
passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  super- 
stratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly 
formed  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even 
those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modern 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  this  crater,  through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the 
usual  calcareous  concretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to  of  loess  with  layers  of 
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pumice  and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during 
and  since  its  deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  tlie 
Lower  Eifel  have  taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted^ 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  assign  a  very  modem  date  to  these 
eruptions.  This  curious  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ; 
since  it  maj  .possibly  have  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Bhine, 
swollen  bj  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height 
tiirough  a  vallej  choked  up  with  loess,  may  have  swept  away  the 
loose  superficial  scorise  and  pumice  of  the  Eifel  volcanos,  and  spread 
them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow  loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  volcanic  cones  may  have  given 
rise  to  local  floods  capable  of  sweeping  down  light  pumioe  into  the 
adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  ex* 
amining  the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  that  a 
great  lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between 
those  two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branches  np 
the  course  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  <tf 
which  large  patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the 
lake  might  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  between  Bin  gen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails 
altogether  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that 
gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  must  have  been 
tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread  the 
high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt  above  Andemach. 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  have 
loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of 
the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with 
near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that 
a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the 
ocean  would  require  to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1369  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  barrier  some- 
where below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the 
loess,  at  various  heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it*  now 
occurs,  I  formerly  suggested  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when 
the  countries  now  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had 
nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geographical  features,  they 
were  again,  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  *     In  proportion  as  the  whole 

*  Friac  of  GeoL  3d  edition,  1834,  vol  iiL  p.  41i. 
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district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  was  lessened ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral  vallejs, 
becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partiallj  filled  up 
vrith  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When  a 
thickness  of  manj  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowlj 
by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gra- 
dually. During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
be  carried  off  bj  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers  ;  and  thus 
the  original  valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country 
mlmost  restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some 
masses  and  patches  of  loess  such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  by  their 
frequency  and  remarkable  homogeneousness  of  composition  and  fos- 
sils, attest  the  ancient  continuity  and  common  origin  of  the  whole. 
By  imagining  these  oscillations  of  level,  we  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing  a  mountain  barrier  suffi- 
ciently high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  during 
the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land-shells  of  the  genera  Selix,  Pupa,  and 
Bfdimus  is  very  large  in  the  loess ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  Lymnea,  Paludinay  and  Planorbis  are  also  found. 
These  may  have  been  carried  away  during  fioods  from  shallow  pools 
and  marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy 
ground  caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed 
would  favour  the  multiplication  of  amphibious  mollusks,  such  as  the 
Succinea  (fig.  106.),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of 
this  formation,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  an- 
other species,  S,  amphibia  (^g.  34.  p.  29.).  Among  other  abundant 
fossils  are  Helex  plebeium  and  Pupa  mitscorum.     (See  Figures.) 

Fig.  106.  Fig.  107.  Fig.  108. 
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Smeeinta  eloHgata,  Pupa  muteorum,  Reiim  pkbeimm. 

Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  preserved  in  the  loess  are  of 
most  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had 
they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of 
some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralis,  is  occasionally 
preserved. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with. 
At  the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near 
Basle,  I  found  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells. 
These  Tertebrae,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Shark  family,  perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna,  In  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that 
certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other 
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great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean.* 

At  Cannstadt-,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the 
hjdrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  down- 
wards into  beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleys  in 
northern  Grermanj,  as  that  of  the  Ilm  at  Weimar,  and  that  of  the 
Tonna,  north  of  Gotha,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modem  limestone 
filled  with  recent  shells  of  the  genera  PlanorbiSy  Lymnea^  Paludina, 
&c.,  from  50  to  80  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Rhine,  occasionallj  incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modem 
limestones  used  for  building,  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius^  Rhi- 
noceros tichorhintiSy  Urstu  spekms,  Hyttna  speUsay  with  the  horsey  ox, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  occur ;  and  in  1850  Mr.  H.  Credner  and 
I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Tonna,  at  the  depth  of  15  feet,  inclosed  in 
the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded  with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and 
petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of  the  size  of  the  largest  £uro« 
pean  Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  were  lying  in  a  series,  or 
string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been 
met  with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  cases  with  recent  European 
species  enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modem  period  the  filling  up 
and  re-excavation  of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  con- 
sumed a  long  period  of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  fauna  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change. 


CHAPTER  XL 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  PERIOD.  —  BOULDER  FORMATION. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  northern  Grermany,  and  Russia —  Its  northern  origin  —  Not  all 
of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched — Action 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern  Nor- 
folk —  Associated  freshwater  deposit — Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  undisturbed 
beds — Shells  on  Mod  Tryfane — Ancient  glaciers  of  North  Wales— Irish  drift. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs 
in  part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  tlie  newer  pliocene,  period. 
I  shall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from 
Finland  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
the  low  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.     This  formation 

•  Proceedings  Geol  Soc.  No.  43.  p.  222. 
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consists  of  mud,  sand,  and  claj,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  whollj 
devoid  of  stratification,  for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  till  has  been 
applied  in  Scotland.  It  generally  contains  numerpus  fragments  of 
rocks,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  derived 
from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  and  hjpo- 
gene,  and  which  have  often  been  brought  from  great  distances.  Some 
of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous  size,  several  feet  or  yards  in 
diameter ;  their  average  dimensions  increasing  as  we  advance  north- 
wards. The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older  formations ; 
so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must  hope  to  derive 
a  knowledge  of  its  agci. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  '^  northern 
drift,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many 
hundred  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks  ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region 
of  red  sandstone,  white  in  a  chalk  country,  and  grey  or  black  in  a 
district  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
it  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits 
parallel  strise  and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This 
direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  eiTatic  blocks  in  the  same  district,  being 
from  north  to  south,  or  if  it  be  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of 
north,  always  corresponding  to  the  direction  in  which  the  large  an- 
gular and  rounded  stones  have  travelled.  These  stones  themselves 
also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side. 

In  explanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what 
was  said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  (ch.  xv.)  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into 
a  moving  mass  of  ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that 
mass,  scoop  out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each 
other  on  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  (See  fig.  109.)  Smaller  scratches 
and  striie  are  made  on  the  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting 
edges  of  the  hardest  minerals,  just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The 
recent  polishing  and  striation  of  limestone  by  coast-ice  carrying 
boulders  even  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  has  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  and  helps  us  to  conceive  how  large  ice- 
bergs, running  aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  produce  similar 
furrows  on  a  grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  drifting  along 
in  latitudes  69^  and  70°  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to 
200  feet,  and  measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thick- 
ness that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000 
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tons.  A  similar  transportation  of  rocka  is  known  to  be  ia  progress 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far 
more  frequent  than  ia  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  en- 
countered in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  manj 
hundred  miles  from  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a 
large  erratic  block  firmly  frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in 
what  manner  long  and  straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency, 
we  must  remember  that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular 
steadiness  of  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  their 
bulk  being  sunk  deep  under  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly 
moved  by  the  winds  and  waves  even  in  tlte  strongest  gales.  Many 
had  supposed  that  the  magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebe^s 
by  unscientific  navigators  was  eiaggeraied,  but  now  it  appears  that 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within 
than  beyond  the  truth.  Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were 
between  100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  5  miles 
in  length.  Captain  d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw 
floating  in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  nnd  100  feet  high, 
with  walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands 
most,  according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-water,  be  from 
six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible, 
90  that  the  mechanical  power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in 
motion  must  be  prodigious.*  A  large  proportion  of  these  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  supposed  not  to  be  derived  from  terrestrial  glaciers  . 
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QCiples,  ch.  zv.),  bat  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  by  the 
ing  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea. 
e  know  that  in  Switzerland,  when  glaciers  laden  with  mud  and 
»  melt  awaj  at  their  lower  extremity  before  reaching  the  sea, 
leaye  wherever  they  terminate  a  confused  heap  of  nnstratified 
inhf  called  "  a  moraine,"  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  all 
txdca  with  which  they  were  loaded.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
id  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  the  liquefaction 
ebergfl,  in  tranquil  water.  But,  should  the  action  of  a  current 
▼ene  at  certain  points  or  at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materiab 
be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  arranged  in  layers  according  to  their 
ive  weight  and  size.  Hence  there  will  be  passages  from  tilly  as 
called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  inter- 
10II8  of  one  in  the  other. 

have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the 
ier  formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in 
ray  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  out- 
ling  ridges  of  rock  are  often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed 
le  north  side,  or  on  the  side  facing  the  region  from  which  the 
ics  have  come ;  while  on  the  other,  which  is  usually  steeper  and 
.  perpendicular,  called  the  "  lee-side,"  such  superficial  markings 
wanting.  There  is  usually  a  collection  on  this  lee-side  of 
lers  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments.  In  explanation 
nay  suppose  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when  still  snb- 
;ed,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards,  when  the  land  was 
aved,  of  coast  ice,  which  ran  aground  upon  shoals,  or  was  packed 
he  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  the 
ard  slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel  and  boulders  might  be 
ed  up  in  a  sheltered  position. 

orikem  origin  of  erratics, — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 
been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite, 
aample,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
)  precisely  in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland 
Finland ;  while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap, 
red  over  the  low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and 
nark,  are  identical  in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of 
raj  and  Sweden. 

IB  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
anied  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
irger ;  the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles 
the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direc- 
having  been  from  N.W.  to  S.K,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
itains  over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  south-east.  That  its 
mnlation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  post- 
ene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to 
a  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
ia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  found  in  1840,  that  the 
Donntry  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
X>  mih^  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
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those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  ob- 
served, in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidentlj  formed  originallj  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  oockle,  and 
other  marine  shells  of  living  species  intermixed  with  some  proper  to 
fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwai'fish  sise,  like  thoee 
now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in 
which  myriads  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  moet 
part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighbouring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued 
to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing 
testacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that 
remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have 
only  one  fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark, 
also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generall j  in  siie 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.    The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 
This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ioe-islanda 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven  eighths,  and  often  nine  tenths^ 
of  a  mass  of  drift  ice  is  under  water.    The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  finer 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  carried^ 
to  much  greater  distances.    In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the  course 
of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast-ice,  having 
been  often  stranded  and  again  sot  afloat  in  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
vailing current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size  the  farther  thej 
travel    from    their    point    of   departure    for    two    reasons:    firat^ 
because  they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  th^ 
action  of  the  waves ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldona^ 
without  divisional  planes  or  '^joints,"  which  cause  them  to  split  whem^ 
weathered.     Hence,  as  often  as  they  start  on  a  fresh  voyage,  becom— - 
ing  buoyant  by  coast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one  portion 
the  mass  is  detached  from  the  rest.    A  recent  examination  (in  1852 

*  See  paper  by  the  author,  FhiL  Trans.  1835,  p.  15. 
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of  BBTenl  tntins  of  huge  erratics  in  laL  42°  Sff  N.  in  the  United 
Sutea,  in  Berkshire,  tm  the  we«tem  confines  of  MssjiBchusettB,  has 
oonvioced  me  that  this  cause  has  been  very  inflnential  both  in  re- 
ducing the  size  of  erratics,  and  in  restoring  angularitj  to  blocks 
which  would  otherwise  be  rounded  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  their  niginal  starting  point 

The  "northern  drift"  of  the  most  southern  latitudes  is  usually  of 
the  highest  aatiquitj.  In  Scotland  it  rests  immediately  on  the  older 
rocka,  and  is  covered  hj  stratified  sand  and  clay,  usuallj'  devoid  of 
foaula,  bnt  in  which,  at  certain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast, 
a»,  for  example,  in  the  estnaries  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde,  marine  shells 
have  been  discovered.  The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in 
the  north,  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  The  principal  deposit  on  the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of 
■boat  70  feet,  but  a  few  shells  have  been  traced  in  it  as  bigb  as 
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S54  f^t  above  the  sea.  Although  a  proportion  of  between  85  or  90 
in  100  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent  species,  the  remainder 
are  unknown-,  and  even  many  which  are  recent  now  inhabit  more 
northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find  living  repre> 
sentativeB  of  someof  the  unknown  fossila.  The  distance  to  which 
erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
course  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the 
present  position  of  hill  and  valley,  faTours  the  idea  that  ice-rafts 
rather  than  glaciers  were  in  general  tlie  transporting  agents.  The 
Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  From  3000  to  4000 
feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of 
Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills  *  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet  and  upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations, 
are  found  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others 
15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian  rocks  from  which  they 
could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  (tie 
bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strathmore. 


•  See  aboTo,  «ection,  p.  48. 
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Still  farther  south  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
above  the  sea^  Mr.  Maclaren  has  obsenred  a  fragment  of  mica-achiat 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  moontain  composed  of  this 
formation  being  50  miles  distant.* 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes  to  contain  a  much 
smaller  number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  British 
seas,  and  to  have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than  the  Older 
Pliocene  fauna  of  the  crag  which  preceded  it.  Yet  the  species  are 
nearly  all  of  them  now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern 
seas,  the  shells  of  more  arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from 
north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  by  no  means  be  explained 
by  imagining  the  moUusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a 
deep  sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  species  were  littoral,  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow 
sea,  not  above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  Uved,  according 
to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet. 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  forma- 
tion displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both 
angular  and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  re- 
mote. Thus  we  find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex, 
containing  stones  from  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and 
from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together 
with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
A  fine  example  of  this  singular  mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  London,  being  seen  on  the  summit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate. 
But  south  of  London  the  northern  drift  is  wanting,  as,  for  example^ 
in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift. — The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advan- 
tageously in  England  than  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles.  The  name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it 
by  those  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  violent  actimi 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  those  who  reject  this  hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified, 
in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Pebbles,  together  with  some  large 
boulders  of  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  lias,  chalk,  and  other 
transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially  tiirough  the  tilL  That 
some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came  from  Scandinavia  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course  of  the  oonU- 
nuous  stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Denmark,  and 

♦  Gcol.  of  Fife,  &c,  p.  220. 
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meroM  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland  .  We 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern  coast 
l>etween  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
from  parts  of  Norwaj  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources 
whence  they  came. 

White  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
cliffii.  No  fossib  have  been  detected  in  this  drift  which  can  posi- 
tively  be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accumulation  ;  but  at  some  points 
it  overlies  a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at 
others  it  is  blended  with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to 
oonclade  that  both  were  contemporaneously  deposited. 


Fig.  U& 
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Thfl  shaded  portion  consists  of  Freshwater  bods. 
Intercalation  of  freshwater  bed*  and  of  boulder  clay  and  sand  at  Mundesley. 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark 
indicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain 
much  T^^table  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  im- 
bedded shells  belong  to  the  genera  Planorbis^  Lymnea,  PaludinOy 
OniOf  Cycloiy  and  others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Pa- 
kidiMa  now  inhabiting  France.     (See  fig.  117*) 


Fig.  117. 


4 


PabuUna  margimaUi,  Michaud.    (P.  mmrnta,  Strickland.) 
The  middla  figure  is  of  the  natural  sise. 

The  Cycku  (fig.  118.)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon English  species.  The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera 
Pike,  Perch,  Roach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells;  but  the 


Fig.  118. 


(yolM  (PiMimm)  ammietiy  var.  ? 
The  two  middle  figures  are  of  the  natural  site. 
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species  are  not  considered  by  M.  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  known 
British  or  European  kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  cliffs  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest^  is  as  follows:  —  Firsti 
chalk ;  secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the 
Norwich  Crag,  hereafter  to  be  described;  thirdly,  the  freshwater 
beds  already  mentioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drift  Immediately  aboT6 
the  chalk,  or  crag,  when  that  is  present,  is  found  here  and  there  a 
buried  forest,  or  a  stratum  in  which  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stand 
in  their  natural  position,  the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and 
imbedded  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  strata  of  the  overlying  boulder  formation  have  of^  under- 
gone great  derangement  at  points  where  the  subjacent  forest  bed  and 
chalk  remain  undisturbed.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has  been  greatly  deranged,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued  horizontal.  Thus  the  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  119.)  represents  a  cliff  about  50  feet  high,  at  the 


Fig.  iia 


CMtfbO  feet  high  betweeo  Bacton  G^p  and  Mondesley. 

bottom  of  which  is  till,  or  unstratified  clay,  containing  boulders, 
having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  conformably  beds 
of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand  and  loam 
20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  graveL  Now  the 
curves  of  the  variously  coloured  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of 

Fig.  isi. 


Fig.  190. 


l-oldiiig  of  the  it  rata  between  East 
and  West  Kunton. 


Section  of  concentric  beds  west  of  Crouer. 

1.  Blueclajr.  3.  Yellow  sand. 

3.  White  sand.  4.  Striped  loam  and  claj. 

5.  Laminated  blue  clay. 
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them  which  mwiHain  their  TerticaJity  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet, 
bat  they  htTe  aiao  beea  folded  npon  themaeWea  in  sacti  a  manner 
th&t  coQtiiinaiia  Isjrers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicniftr 
boring. 

At  Bome  points  Uiere  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a 
centnl  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig.  120.,  There  the  strata  seem  bent  round 
m  small  mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  fig.  121.,  where  the  blue  cla^,  No.  1., 
ia  in  the  centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata,  2,  3^  4,  5,  are  coiled 
xoood  it;  the  entire  mass  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
This  appearance  of  concentric  arrangement  around  a  nucleus  is, 
seTertheless,  delnsiTe,  being  produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds 
lioit  into  a  coavex  shape ;  and  that  which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in 
ikct,  the  innermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  has  become  partiallj 
fisible  by  the  remoTsl  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer  Uyers. 
To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted 
drift  reposii^  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having 
A  level  SDT&ce.  These  phenomena,  in  themselves  sufficiently  difficult 
of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occasional 
-jnclosnre  in  the  drift  of  huge  fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  dia- 
"aieter.  One  striking  instance  occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where 
^n  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height^  is 
dlanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel. 
<rig.  122.) 


This  chalky  fragment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  which 

ve  been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their 

present  position.     The  level  surface  of  the  chalk  in  iitu  {d)  may  be 

traced  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent 

movements  to  which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 
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We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  anj  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  moTements  in 
which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that,  if  we  conceive  the  till  and  its  boulders  to  have  been 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  maj  have 
been  supplied  bj  the  stranding  of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that 
such  islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large  monnds  ot 
shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  often  cause  great 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming 
the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of 
the  same  remaining  unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  corva- 
tures  of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  doe  to 
another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast  ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud,  to- 
gether with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cliffs,  may  have  become 
interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capsize  when  afloat, 
and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associated 
ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  froaoi 
conglomerate  of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested*, 
alternate  layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  daring 
the  liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below,  and  those 
afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontaL 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  some  of  these 
bendings  may  have  been  produced.  When  a  railway  embankment  is 
thrown  across  a  marsh  or  across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  fre- 
quently find  that  the  foundation,  consisting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or 
of  quicksand  and  mud,  gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embank- 
ment is  raised  at  the  top.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  in  some  neighbouring  part  of  the  morass,  a 
squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata,  the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on 
the  volume  and  weight  of  materials  heaped  upon  the  embankment. 
In  1852  I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  downward  and 
lateral  pressure,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  near  the  South 
Cove.  With  a  view  of  converting  part  of  an  estuary  overflowed  at 
high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had  thrown  into  it  a  vast  load  of  stones 
and  sand,  upwards  of  900,000  cubic  yards  in  volume.  '  Under  this 
weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Meanwhile 
the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of  salt- 
water plants,  only  visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually 
upward,  in  the  course  of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  six 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or 
six  anticlinal  folds,  and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  of 
salt-marsh  plants,  mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of 
sea  shells,  such  as  Mya  arenartOy  Modiola  plicatulcLy  Sanguinolaria 

♦  Quart  Jonrn.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  22. 
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fiisea,  Nassa  obsoleta^  Natica  triseriata,  and  others.  In  some  of 
these  curred  beds  the  layers  of  shells  were  quite  vertical.  The  up- 
raised area  was  75  feet  wide,  and  several  hundred  yards  long.  Were 
an  equal  load,  melted  out  of  icebergs  or  coast-ice,  thrown  down  on 
the  floor  of  a  sea,  consisting  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  similar  disturb- 
ances and  contortions  might  result  in  some  adjacent  pliant  strata, 
jet  the  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and 
newer  formations,  perfectly  horizontal,  might  be  afterwards  super- 
imposed. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew,  there  must  have 
been  dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so 
as  to  allow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and 
more  in  thickness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the 
difb  by  the  sea  in  modem  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest 
was  not  formed  along  the  present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a 
subsidence  of  several  hundred  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
drift  period,  after  which  there  must  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
same  ground ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  is  now  again  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low  water ;  and  this  same 
upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  till,  which  is  conceived  to 
have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with  far  inland,  and  on  the 
summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  con- 
tains in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various 
heights,  from  100  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come 
partly  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Scotland. 

But  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  ''  Northern 
drift,"  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  alti- 
tade.  On  Mod  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met 
with  shells  of  the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height 
of  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
evidence  of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the 
glacial  period,  we  have  also  the  most  decbive  proofs  yet  discovered 
in  the  British  Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published 
in  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in 
Caernarvonshire  were  formerly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  ra- 
diated from  the  central  heights  through  the  seven  principal  valleys 
of  that  chain,  where  stri»  and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks 
directed  towards  as  many  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also 
described  the  *'  moraines  **  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
**  bosses  **  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polbhed  rock,  such  as  the 
action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over 
a  foundation  of  hard  stone.     Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof. 
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Ramsay,  have  confirmed  Dr.  Backland's  views  in  regard  to  thesa 
Welsh  glaciers.  Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologiata 
should  discover  proofs  of  icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Isles  in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  some- 
times meeting  with  the  signs  of  contemporaneous  glaciers  which 
covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  50th  and  GOCh 
degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  "  drift "  exhibits  the  same  general  charactezB  and 
fossil  remains  as  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  island,  Prof.  £.  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some 
shells  which  show  that  the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  in- 
habited by  a  more  southern  fauna.  Among  other  species  in  the 
south,  they  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere  the  occnirence  of 
Nucula  CohholduB  (see  fig.  125.  p.  156.)  and  Turritella  meroMsaia 
(a  crag  fossil) ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Futut^  and  a  MUra  allied  to 
a  Spanish  species.  * 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DifficnltjT  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  gladtl  hjpoduat 
adopted — Effects  of  intense  cold  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  alluniim — 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Eorope— Bajfleld 
on  shells  in  drift  ofCanada— Great  subsidence  and  re-eleyation  of  land  fimndiB 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift— Mastodon  giganteus  in  United  States — Many  sheDa  and 
some  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Alps  an  independent  centre  of 
dispersion  of  erratics— Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Whether  tranqwftad  hf 
glaciers  or  floating  ice — Becent  transportation  of  enratica  from  the  Andai  to 
Chiloe —  Meteorite  in  Asiatic  drift. 

It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Daarine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  moTB 
of  them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of 
"  the  drif^  **  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  re- 
mains, leading  us  to  refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  If^  then, 
we  encounter  so  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  monuments 
relating  to  times  so  near  our  own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  dale 
they  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity — the  student  may  ask,  not 
without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can  hope  to  decipher  the  records 
of  remoter  ages. 

To  remove  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  what 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  ^  erratic  formation,''  as  scxme 
call  it,  is  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GcoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  L  p.  377. 
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alladed  to.  If  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  probleuL  These 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct 
Tiews  which  a  wider  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest. 

The  term  ^  diluvium "  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  bj  some  to  the  deluge, 
while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a 
series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by  earth- 
quakes, or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea> 
had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of 
mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  fordng  these  stones  over  rocky  surfaces 
so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  stria. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  times  than  at  former  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest 
intensity  in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the 
hctj  that  the  boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even 
the  southern  extension  of  the  drift,  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the 
Alps  and  the  surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round 
the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
mle  as  confirms  the  glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
portation of  stony  fragments  to  great  distances,  and  the  striation, 
polishing,  and  grooving  of  solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately 
connected  with  accumulations  of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
dimmte  and  the  various  geoligical  appearances  now  commonly  called 
gkcialy  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  and  erratics,  are  traced  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
niiereas  such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
equatorial  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross 
tbs  southern  tropic,  and  reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  en- 
oonnter  the  boulder  formation,  between  the  latitude  41^  S.  and  Cape 
Horn,  with  precisely  the  same  characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe. 
The  evidence  as  to  climate  derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
drift  i%  as  we  have  seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits  of  the  species  of  mollusca  being 
aecnrately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  species  still  living, 
and  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide  range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, owing  probably  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of 
things  would  generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed 
further  on  the  entire  modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce 
in  the  operation  of  those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as 
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most  active  in  the  formation  of  alluviam.  A  large  part  of  tbe 
materials  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks,  which  in  wann  filimatei 
would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  he  regularly  stratified  bj  marine 
currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences,  assume  a  superficial  and 
alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried  farther  from  a 
coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead  of  dmiae 
stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas,  along  the  bordei* 
of  continents, — nearly  the  whole  materials,  whether  coarae  or  fiiM^ 
would  be  conveyed  by  ice  to  equal  distances,  and  huge  fragiiieiil% 
which  water  alone  could  never  move,  would  be  borne  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  having  their  edges  worn  or  fractured :  and  the  eartl^ 
and  stony  masses,  when  melted  out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  be 
scattered  at  random  over  the  submarine  bottom,  whether  on  moun- 
tain tops  or  in  low  plains,  with  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground,  settling  on  the  crests  or  ridges  of  hills  in  tranqnil 
water  as  readily  as  in  valleys  and  ravines.  Occasionally,  in  tlwee 
deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ocean,  never  reached  by  any  but 
the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  the  bottom  wonld 
become  densely  overspread  by  gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  sonth  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States^  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distingruiah  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances  from  north  to  south :  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rode 
is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  till  containing 
boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  day,  nsnaOj 
devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still 
living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of  die  glacial  epoch  in  North  America 
is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine^  or 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  vvith  the  drift  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for  example 
at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  where,  according  to  MM. 
Bedfield  and  Desor,  Venus  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species  of 
shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  defiection  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 
It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  dimate  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 

Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out     In  Nor- 

V  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 

ine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  aboye  the 
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(between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the 
grooTed  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  bj  Captain  Bayfield 
firom  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport  near  Quebec,  in  lat  47%  and  drew 
finom  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height 
of  200,  300,  and  sometimes  ^X)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 
through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  bj  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanjdng 
firagile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  Thej  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bajfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,  like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 
St  Lawrenccf  I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
aectioOf  fig.  123.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 

Fig.  123. 


B 


d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  ayenite,  &c. 

c.  Yellow  fljuid. 

6.  laminated  clay,  85  feet  thick. 

A.  Horizontal  lower  Silurian  strata. 

B.  Valley  re-excavated. 


K.  Mr.  Rylaad't  boufe. 

A.   Qav  md  sand  of  higher  grounds,  with 

MMeowa,  &c. 
£,  Oraral  with  boulders. 
/.    Mast  of  Saxieara  mgosa,  12  feet  thick. 
c.  Sand  and  loam  with  J/jra  trumeata.  Sea- 

imrim  {h-rnnlmndiea,  &c. 

the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole 
*of  the  valley  B  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  6,  c,  d^  e,  /,  which  were 
deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the 
higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The 
putial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height  Among  the  twenty-three 
qpecies  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport, 
an  were  of  recent  northern  species,  except  one,  which  is  unknown  as 

Fig.  124. 


m,  Outsida. 


Jstarte  Lawentt'ttna. 
b.  Inside  of  right  valve. 


c  Left  valve. 


fiTingy  and  may  be  extinct  (see  fig.  124.).     I  also  examined  the  same 
fiDnnatioa  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs 

*  OtoL  Tnuifl.  2d  aeries,  toL  tL  p.  135.  shells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Mr.  Smith  of  JordanhiU  had  airiyed  at  f  Proceedings  of  Qeol  Soc.  No.  63. 
similar  oondoiioiu  as  to  climate  from  the    p.  119. 
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of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  filled  with  grett 
numbers  of  the  MytUus  eduiiSy  or  our  common  European  musael, 
retaining  both  its  valYes  and  purple  colour.  This  shelly  deposit 
containing  Saxicava  rugasa  and  other  characteristic  marine  shells^ 
also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845^ 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks^ 
and  their  strias  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re-emergence  from  the  ocean.  When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking 
the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands  of  floating  ioe 
coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on 
shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  laj 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all  angular  and  projecting 
points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out  grooves  in  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but  no  flood 
of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  detritus 
or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce  such 
long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows^  as  are  everjrwhere  viaible 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.f 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
land  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N.* 
America  and  Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a  ' 
polished  and  furrowed  surface  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging 
us  to  imagine,  as  some  think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action 
was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in  date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics. 
During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying  originally  in 
height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and 
at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it  year  after 
year  of  large  masses  of  coast-ice  and  occasional  icebergs,  might  be 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By  the  constant  de- 
pression of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the 
successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each  outer 
zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to  be  no  longer 
grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas  would 
then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  dropped 
from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inhabited  by 
testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  formation  of  the 
unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deeper  water,  the  smoothing 

*  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol.  iL  p.  141.  f  H^i^l*  P*  ^9.  chi4>.  xix. 
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mnd  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would  still  go  on  elsewhere 
upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activitj.  If  at  length  the  subsidence 
should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  earth's  crust 
be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  vrith  drift  would  be  slowly 
reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emerging,  would 
then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides, 
and  currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed, 
would  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.  Streams  also 
flowing  from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of 
sediment  upon  the  till  In  that  case,  the  order  of  superposition  will 
be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionally  fossili- 
feroufl ;  secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  called  iilly 
for  the  most  part  of  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular 
erratics,  or  with  boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole, 
a  surface  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock.  Such  a  succession  of  events 
seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
travelled  blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from  the  North  Pole 
soathwards,  but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases  served  as  inde- 
pendent centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift 
which  are  worn  flat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being 
at  the  same  time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  have 
been  so  shaped  in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they 
were  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Charles  Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  project 
from  the  coast  into  a  sea  between  100  and  400  feet  deep  ;  and  that 
numbers  of  striated  pebbles  or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  overhanging  masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to 
£dl  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above 
the  sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled 
sands,  and  the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
the  foot-tracks  of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other 
superficial  markings,  are  all  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  di£Glcult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
on  a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No 
shingle  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  stris,  and  at  a  very 
ahort  distance  frt)m  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  glacial  markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  sheUs  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  pre- 
serve organic  renudns  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to 
the  absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accu- 

*  Bulletin  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  2de  s^r.  p.  1121. 
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mulation  of  boalders  melted  out  of  coast-ice  and  icebergs  may  take 
place.  Id  the  .^igean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of 
animal  life,  according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of 
about  300  fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down, 
just  as  vegetation  ascends  tdgher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries. 
Near  the  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached 
much  sooner  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  K  the  ocean  was  filled 
with  floating  bergs,  and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the 
sea  might  have  been  uninhabitable,  or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living 
beings.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some 
fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and 
famines  have  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  the  stranding  of  icebergs 
drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast,  which  have  required  several  years 
to  melt,  and  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest  by  cooling  the 
atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  shore  by  chilling 
and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long 
before  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradu- 
ally, we  may  expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less 
barren  of  organic  remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest 
period.  We  may  also  expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
drift  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate 
association  of  transpoited  matter  of  northern  origin  with  fossil- 
bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  belonging  to  more 
southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganUui  was  very 
abundant  after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  Thoy  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell  marL  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mas- 
todon had  been  procured  in  the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in  the  same  district  They  con- 
sisted of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Manorbis  bicarinatus^  Phy9a 
keierostrophoy  &c. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface^ 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which 
lay  about  10  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier*s  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct 
animal,  namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant. 
From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs,  just  where  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of 
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Tegetable  matter  were  extracted.  I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to 
Mr.  A.  Henfrej  of  London  for  microscopic  examination,  and  he 
informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous 
tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young  shoots  of  the  white 
cedar,  Thuja  occidentalism  still  a  native  of  North  America,  on  which 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon  once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and 
its  height  12  feet.  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right 
side  afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered 
were  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large 
proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of 
these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases, 
as  Dr.  C  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent. ;  so 
that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of 
the  bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost 
as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qua- 
drupeds were  mired  in  modern  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  de- 
posit in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
Mdohioy  LymneOy  Pianorbis,  Valvata,  Cyclas,  Unio,  Helix,  &c, 
^  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of 
the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected 
sinoe  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one 
cu  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
80  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have 
ocenrred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The 
frwhwater  gravel  which  encloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modern 
origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the 
post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides 
ohioentis,  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver, 
*nd  Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,"  and 
other  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  drift,  or  were  of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still 
I .  open  to  discussion.    It  appears  clear,  however,  from  what  we  know 

\{  of  the  tertiary  fossils  of  Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold 

*  IVavels  in  N.  Amsrica,  vol  1.  chap,  ii.,  and  Principles  of  Geoi  chap.  xLv* 
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truo  in  North  America — that  many  species  of  testacea  and  aome 
mammalia  which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  surriyed  that 
era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm-blooded  quadruped!^ 
the  Elephas primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  maj  be  mentioned. 
As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or  marine,  thej  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  in  the 
sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are  described. 
The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate  all  living 
creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts 
of  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but| 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  most 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into  their  present 
position.  It  must  not  be  ibrgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southem 
hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Should  the  un* 
even  bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60tli 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  cone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea- 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forest,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  bat 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  eaa« 
merated  the  countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  aone, 
and  which  chill,  ns  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  ihe  "Principles  of  Geology,**  chapters 
7  and  8.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  of  climate  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  laud,  but  on 
its  distribution  in  high  or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  I^ 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole 
was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  and  Switzerland  may  have  been  less  elevated  than 
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at  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  considerable 
area  of  elevated  drj  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  refrigerating 
conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time  an  in- 
tenaitj  of  cold  never  experienced  since ;  and  such  probablj  was  the 
state  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erraties, — Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions 
io  Europe  and  North  America,  jet  there  are  some  mountains,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  like  those  of  JSorth  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which 
have  served  as  separate  and  independent  centres  for  the  dispersion  of 
blocks.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  '*  northern  drift "  of  Europe,  being  situated 
between  the  44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks 
of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains 
adjoining  them,  those  appearances  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the  drift,  between  the  50th  and 
70th  paralleb  of  north  latitude,  suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a 
more  southern  country  their  most  exaggerated  form.  Where  the 
Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  into 
the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  while 
in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthii|, 
Camiola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a  distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared, 
in  1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  ex- 
cnrsionB  in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
Bome  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable 
description  of  them  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action 
of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  *  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from  the 
anrroanding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  avalanches.  And 
he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding  writers  the  long  lines  of 
these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called 
the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being 
caUed  terminal  moraines.  Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every 
glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
xetreating.    When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and  warmer 

*  AgSMis,  Etudes  sur  lee  Glecien,  and  Systlme  GhbdirB. 
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situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts  so  rapidlj 
that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance 
no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still 
more  so  from  century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a 
recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Yenetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward,  so  as  to  ooTer 
roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which 
a  glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades  ;  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  mounds  of 
unstratified  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into 
hillocks,  which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embank- 
ments made  to  dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers 
were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone^ 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  bonndariea. 
On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fragments,  which, 
having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  not  had 
their  edges  worn  off  by  friction ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well  rounded,  not  bjthe 
power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has 
pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the 
valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  in* 
tersect  the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well  rounded  or 
ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which  the  moraine 
is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monn- 
ments  left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obli- 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  riTer 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons^ 
and  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated 
waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse 
mound  of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  ma»^n^|ff 
in  confused  and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  where 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier 
and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the 
mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock 
on  their  lower  sides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propulsion 
are  enormous,  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the 
pebbles,  like  coarse  gravers,  scratch  and  fiirrow  it;  and  the  large 
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Stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it.  Another  effect  also  of  this  action, 
not  yet  adverted  to,  is  called  "  roches  moutonn^es."  Projecting  emi- 
nences of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened 
domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ftges  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and 
deep  holes  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 
could  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
soch  as  gneiss  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giant  caldrons^  and 
are  sometimes  10  feet  and  more  in  depth  ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 
We  learn  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 
by  streams  of  water  which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a 
Racier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in  the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.  Here  the 
fidling  water,  causing  the  gravel  and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate, 
cuts  oat  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But  as  the  glacier  moves  on, 
the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.  The  form  of 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving  causes 
the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  be  formed 
again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
summit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice. 
If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large 
angular  fragments,  which  are  called  '^perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a 
singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  Mocks  on  the  Jura, — Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above 
enumerated, — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities ; 
also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  50  miles  broad ;  and  almost 
everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this 
▼alley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of 
the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ;  yet  it  presents 
almost  everjTwhere  similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and 
grooved  surfaces  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover, 
which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
can  be  more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite, 
gneiss^  and  other  cxystaUine  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
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they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  upwards  across 
one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world ;  so  that  thej 
now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  limestoosss 
and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Al; 
Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many 
has  justly  excited  wonder;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot 
tages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  i 
Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of 
chatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  ez< 
tion  to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratii 
since  they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.     Some  of  the 
masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  50,000 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  at  Deven 
near  Bex,  which  has  travelled  30  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic 
its  angles  being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Yon  Buch,  Esclier,  and  Studcr  have  shown,  from  an  examinatii 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the 
Jura,  near  Neufchatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Bl 
and  the  Valais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the 
nese  Oberland ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  tT. 
small  cantons,  Glaris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.     The  blocks^  thi 
fore,  of  these  three  great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts 
the  Alps  nearest  to  the  localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  the 
as  if  they  had  crossed  the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angl 
to  its  length ;  the  most  western  stream  having  followed  the  course 
the  Rhone ;  the  central,  that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  thai 
the  two  great  rivers,  Rcuss  and  Limmat.     The  non-intermixt 
these  groups  of  travelled  fragments,  except  near  their  confines, 
always  regarded  as  most  enigmatical  by  those  who  adopted  the  opinr 
of  Saussure,  that  they  were  all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  corren 
muddy  water  rushing  from  the  Alps. 

M.  Charpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  S 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to 
these  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps 
formerly  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  ins 
of  introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  suggested  that  the  w 
valley  of  Switzerland  might  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that 
great  sheet  of  it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  ^^  ^"^ 
chains  were  of  the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  S  mjMch 
an  hypothesis  labours  under  this  diflficulty,  that  the  differenoo  ^^ 
altitude,  when  distributed  over  a  space  of  50  miles,  gives  an  ^**" 
clination  of  no  more  than  two  deifrees,  or  far  less  than  that  of  ^^J 
known  glaciers.  It  has,  however,  since  received  the  able  suppor*-  *^ 
Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Alps,  publisl*^^ 
in  1843. 

In  the  theory  which  I  formerly  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwi*^     ** 

*  Archiac,  Hist,  des  Frogr^s,  &c.  vol.  it        f  See  Elements  of  Geology,  Snd 
p.  249.  1841. 
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suggested  that  the  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  fioat- 
ig  ice  to  the  Jura,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain, 
id  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
.t  that  period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present 
Ititude,  and  may  yet -have  constituted  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian 
jides^  which,  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send 
ywjk  glaciers  to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs, 
>Tered  with  blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.*  Opposite  that 
art  of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  of 
'hiloe,  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  running 
andlel  to  the  continent  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
iftin  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  25  miles  broad.  Farts  of  its 
nrface,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent 
larine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modem 
eriod ;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which  Mr. 
)arwin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  group  of  fragments  were 
f  granite,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  Andes,  while  in  an- 
ther place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with.  Their  arrange- 
lent  may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  icebergs  issuing  from 
iifferent  sounds,  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers  descend  from  the 
kndes.  These  icebergs,  taking  their  departure  year  after  year  from 
listinct  points,  may  have  been  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct 
;roap8,  in  bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  off  the  coast ;  so  that 
he  stones  transported  by  them  might  hereafter  appear,  some  on  hills 
ind  others  in  valleys,  should  that  country  and  the  bed  of  the  adjacent 
ea  be  ever  upheaved.  A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory 
Dovement,  in  this  region  of  the  Andes  and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause 
he  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a 
idght  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the 
ihannel  between  Chiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then 
present  the  great  vaUey  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  these 
hanges,  all  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait,  having  in  their 
im  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by 
)A8t-ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating 
I  the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by 
»  means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
ad  acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the 
ira  itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps, 
iiicb  had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  the 
triod  of  upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys 
an  now.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these 
aeiers  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have 
loeded  in  the  Alps  to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in 
>tl&  districts  those  moraines  which  now  attest  the  greater  extension 
r  the  ice  in  former  times.f 

*  DarwiD's  Jouroal,  p.  283.  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  were  translated  to 

^  More  recently  Sir  R  Mnrchison,  the  Jura  when  the  intermediate  conntry 
jpriDg  revisited  the  Alps,  has  declared  was  nnder  water." — Paper  read  to  GeoL 
lis   opinkm  that  **  the  great   granitic    Soc  London)  May  30. 1849. 
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Meteoritet  in  drift. — Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  north- 
em  drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  fact  recently  an- 
nounced, the  discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
alluvium  of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  •(p.  314.),  cites  a  verj 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai. 
Some  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
washings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth 
of  31  feet  5  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  17^  pounds,  of  a  steel -grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested 
on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore,  as  well  as  gold,  occnrs 
in  the  same  gravel,  wliich  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  aori- 
ferous  formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinoceroa 
iichorhinus,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient  data 
are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  Post-Pliocene 
or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks ;  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea 
(and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal)^ 
l>eing  chiefly  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations,  the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for  a  few 
hundred  years  off  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a  con- 
glomerate, cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner 
meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by  the 
alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  greater  the 
antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and  cooled, 
permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  or 
mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curions 
bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods 
less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

NBWEB  PLIOCENE   STRATA  AND  CAVERN  DEPOSITS. 

CSmmologieal  danification  of  Pleistocene  fonnations,  vrhj  difficnlt — Freshwater 
deponts  in  raHey  of  Thames — In  Norfolk  clifiii — In  Patagonia — ComparatiTe 
loageTitj  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — Fluvio-marine  crag  of 
Norwich — Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicilj — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elcTation— Alternation  of  marine  and  yolcanic  formations — Proofs  of  slow 
accomnlation — Great  geographical  changes  in  Sicilj  since  the  living  fauna  and 
flora  b^gan  to  exist — Osseoas  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sicilj — Kirkdale — 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias  —  Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provincea  of  living  vertebrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  species  of  the  Pliocene 
periods — Extinct  struthioos  birds  of  New  Zealand — Teeth  of  fossil  quadrupeds. 

Hating  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
dose  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other 
deposits  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these 
modem  formations,  especially  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare 
deposits  of  marine  and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the 
ossiferous  contents  of  caverns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluvium 
daring  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata, 
a  stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fresh- 
water deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above, 
p.  80.%  keeping  them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subse- 
quently formed,  then  indeed  the  task  of  arranging  chronologically 
the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous  formations  might  have  been  easy, 
eren  though  many  species  were  common  to  several  successive  groups. 
But  when  there  have  been  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than 
one  period, — when  the  same  surface  has  sometimes  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests  and  land  quadrupeds,  and 
then  raised  again,  and  subjt'ct  during  each  change  of  level  to  sedi- 
mentary deposition  and  partial  denudation, — and  when  the  drifting  of 
ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch  of  intense  cold, 
has  for  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transport,  or 
with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope  speedily  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classification  of 
these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
floTiatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  al- 
though the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent 
spedee.    At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mam- 
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moth,  or  Elephas  primigenius^  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  both 
of  them  quadrupeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  have  been  found 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the 
bones  of  an  hippopotamus,  aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  rein« 
deer,  and  great  cave-tiger  or  lion«*  A  similar  group  has  been  found 
fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general 
specificallj  with  the  fossil  bones  detected  in  the  caverns  of  England. 
Wlien  we  see  the  existing  rein-deer  and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in 
the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  our  imaginations 
in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions  which  could  have  enabled 
these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region.  Wherever  there  is  ft 
continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equatorial  regions^ 
there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  an  arctic 
species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species;  and  if  one  or 
both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grsys 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brent- 
ford, although  the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  identical  with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells^ 
however,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  Pab^ 
dina  marginata  (fig.  117.  p.  133.),  now  living  in  France;  Umo 
littoralU  (fig.  29.  p.  28.),  now  inhabiting  the  Loire;  and  Cyr^na 
eofuobrina  (fig.  26.  p.  28.).  The  last-mentioned  fossil  (a  recent 
Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant  at  Grays,  and  deserves 
notice,  because  the  genus  Cyrena  is  now  no  longer  European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  {R,  leptorhinui^  see 
fig.  136.  p.  167.)  is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brentford 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  Elephas  meridionalis,  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen 
and  H.  von  Meyer,  two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct. 
With  the  above  mammalia  is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  majors  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  so  modem  and  northern  a  deposit,  a 
monkey,  called  by  Owen  Macacus  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  137.)  as  underlying 
the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed 
of  lignite  and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur, 
apparently  of  the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  '*  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it^ 
which  stretches  out  under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown 
in  1820  by  a  bank  of  recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged 
up,  according  to  Woodward,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together 
with  the  oysters^  above  2000  mammoths'  grinders.t    Another  portion 

*  Morris,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceed.,  1849.         f  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfidk. 
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of  the  same  continuoas  stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  beaver  (  TrogoU" 
^herium  Cuvierii,  Fischer),  as  well  as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and 
l>olh  species  of  rhinoceros,  J7.  tichorhinvs  and  R.  Uptorhinus. 

In  stadjring  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils, 

-^rre  have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the 

xnammiferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  from  the 

xecent  tjpe  when  traced  backwards  in  time.     I  have  before  hinted, 

^hat  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds 

Is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  mollusca ;  the  latter  having  probably 

more   capacity  for  enduring  those  changes  of  climate   and  other 

external  circumstances,  and  those  revolutions  in  the  organic  world, 

"which  in  the  course  of  ages  occur  on  the  earth's  surface.     This 

phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin 

ibund  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America,  lat  39^  S.,  near  the  northern 

confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  mammiferous 

^nera  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon,  and  others,  associated 

irith  shells,  almost  all  of  species  already  ascertained  to  be  still  living 

in  the  contiguous  sea* ;  the  marine  mollusca,  as  well  as  those  of  rivers, 

lakes,  or  the  land,  having  died  out  more  slowly  than  the  terrestrial 

mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  131.)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
arctic  species ;  while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer 
Ffiocene. 

Fhtvuhmarine  crag  of  Norwich.  —  At  several  places  within  five 
miles  of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  provincially  termed  "  crag,"  but  of  a  very  different  age 
.from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  marine, 
land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia. 
It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.     They  form  patches  of  variable  thick- 
ness, resting  on  white  chalk,  and  are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of 
stratified  flint  gravel.     The  surface  of  the  chalk  is  often  perforated 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the  Pholas  crispata,  each  fossil  shell 
etill  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up 
irith  loose  sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  incumbent  crag.     This 
Species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high  and 
law  "WBter  on  the  British  coast.     The  most  common  shells  of  these 
Hrata,  such  as  Fusus  striatus,  Turritella  terehra^  Cardium  edulcy  and 
C^prina  islandicOy  are  now  abundant  in  the  British  seas ;  but  with 
tliem  are  some  extinct  species,  such  as  Nucula  CobholdicB  (fig.  125.) 
^d  TtUina  obliqua  (fig.  126.).     Nntica  helicoides  (fig.  127.)  is  an 
^scample  of  a  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has 
been  found  living  in  our  seas. 
Among  the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is  the  Mastodon 

*  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1.  pp  9.  111. 
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OMguttidefu'  (see  fig.  1 35.  p.  1 66.),  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  witk 
a  tootb  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Postwick,  near  Norwidu-  - 
Ab  this  species  has  also  been  found  in  the  Red  Crag,  both  at  Suttoi^^ 
Knd  at  Felixstow,  and  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  cbaractenBtic  o^F 
formations  oldir  than  the  Pleiat^eene,  it  may  possibly  have   beev 
washed  out  of  tlie  Ked  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  however,  respecting  the  antbentici^  of  which 
there  acems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  tliose  of  tlic  elepliant,  horae^ 
pig,  deer,  and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  14G.p.  168.).  I  have 
teen  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramcrtoo  near  Norwich,  to  which 
many  serpulte  were  attaclicd,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some  tJina 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  thii 
fluTio-marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cliSs,  consisting  of 
sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  strata  then 
bear  the  marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thicknew 
of  40  feet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  yiew.  Some  of  the  lamelli- 
brauchiate  shells  have  both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  land 
and  freshwater  teslacea,  and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephanlj 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined these  strata  in  1835,  showed  me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  sfaellt^ 
in  which  he  bad  found  a  large  specimen  of  tiie  Futu*  strialux,  filled 
with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  wiiich.was  the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cifrena  eoiuobnua 
(fig,  26.  p.  28.),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  species 
now  living  in  the  Kile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  as  older  Pliocene,  conceiTiDg 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testocca  were  extinct ;  but  thero 
now  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  aliells 
obtained  from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporaij 
fauna,  but  have  been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "  Red 
Crag ; "  while  other  species,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have 
lately  been  met  with  living  in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Ur. 
Searles  Wood,  the  total  number  of  marine  species  docs  not  exceed 
seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only  arc  extinct.  Of  the  fourteen 
associated  freshwater  shells,  all  tbo  species  appear  to  be  living. 
Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  ncnr  Norwich  have  been 
fuund  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

Newer  Ptiocene  strata  of  Sicily.  —  In  no  port  of  Europe  are  ths 
*  Owen,  BriL  Fcah  Momm.  S7I.  Matlodm  Imgimtiu,  Kaap,  *m  &id. 
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Newer  Pliocene  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  in  Sicily.  Thej  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  They 
consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  and  the  lower 
argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and 
Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily,  are  extinct.  Of  the  remainder,  which  still  live,  five  species 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited 
Sicily  in  1828  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  living  species  as  some- 
what greater,  partly  because  I  confounded  with  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the  base  of  £tna,  and  some  other 
localities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  beds  containing  70  per  eent.  of  recent  shells,  to  those 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ; 
but  his  tables  appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generaliza- 
tion, several  of  the  places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet 
famished  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.   The  Sici- 
lian beds  in  question  probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Norwich  Crag,  although  a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the 
•Pleistocene  formations  in  the  north  of  £urope  occupying  low  grounds 
and    very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold 
formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness, 
%nd  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggre- 
Igate  thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually 
^>ccur8  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
^^eep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
Xiamerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
^rom  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour,  to 
^>tbers  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine 
from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.     The 
«lmy  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
leds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
siost  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.     It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanos  burst  out  beneath  the 
waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  re- 
curred again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.     Volcanic  ashes 
and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  CMTt^iiX^ 
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80  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  intercakted  between  beds 
of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  tho 
whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet '  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called  dikes* 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of 
volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full-grown  serpulee.  We  may  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled 
for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at 
length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years, 
while  the  marine  serpula  adhered  to  them,  their  sheUs  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured 
in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.  At  Yizzini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modern  rocks  ^ere  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava, 
a  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  current 
of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  onr 
common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.  In  the 
midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  seen 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Yizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean 
coral  {Caryopht/llia  caspitofta^  Lam.).  These  corals  stand  erect  as 
they  grew ;  and,  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Fig.  138. 


CarffopkyOia  ciujtitoia^  Lam.    (Ctadocora  itellana^  Mllne  Edw.  and  Halme.) 

a.  Stem  with  young  ttnn  growing  (Vom  its  side, 
a*.  Yuung  stem  of  same  twice  magnified. 

b.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  the  bate  of  a  lateral  branch ;  the  exterior 

ridget  of  the  main  branch  appearina  through  the  lamellae  of  the  lateral  one. 
e.  TraniTerse  section  of  tame,  proTing.  by  the  Integrity  of  the  malu  branch,  that  th« 

later.il  one  did  not  originate  in  a  tubdiritlon  of  the  animal. 
d.  A  branch,  having  at  itt  bate  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  oonis  at 

its  upper  part. 
€.  A  main  branch,  with  a  fblUgrown  lateral  one. 
/.  A  peifact  tannhial  aCar. 
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The  conk  are  lunally  bnncbed,  bnt  not  hj  the  diruion  of  the 

aninwls  ma  aome  have  sapposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  young  indi- 
Tidnali  to  the  sides  of  the  older  ones  ;  and  we  must  understand  this 
mode  of  increase,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required 
for  the  building  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
many  Buccessire  generations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata, 
which  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more 
conspicnona,  from  its  siie  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
scaltop,  FeeUnjaeobiau  (see  fig.  129.),  now  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bouring aeaa.  We  see  this  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  aX  Palermo 
in  great  ntunbere,  in  the  limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which 
altenuttea  with  volcanic  rocks  in  the  country  between  Syracuse  and 
Tuxiii^  often  at  great  heights  above  the  se^ 


The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent 
shells,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  tliickness,  solidity,  and 
height  above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
anil  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  clmnge  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
posited under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  their  antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ;  and 
we  must  anernards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
opheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  viillcys.  The  his- 
torical period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit  in  this  cam- 
it  tlu  detaOi  above  given  mpeciing  Ihs 
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putation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti 
( Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same  ;  the  site  having  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonised 
the  island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion  —  namelj,  that  the  fanna 
and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquitj  than  the 
country  itself^  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  tlie  living  species  of  testacea  and  soo- 
phytes.  We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before- this  region  emerged, 
the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and 
plants,  were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily;  for  the  terrestrial 
fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  other 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar 
or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  established  there  must 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonized  Monte* 
Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  species.  It  is 
obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  -shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe. 

OSSEOUS  BBECCIAS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  CAVES  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  PEBIOiD. 

Sicily, — Caverns  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
sea-clifis,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  it  was 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  7o.),  that 
upon  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shclls,  almost  all  of  recent  species^ 
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rests  a  breccia  {b,  fig.  93.  p.  75.),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous 
rock)  and  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cave, 
Dr.  Philippi  found  about  forty-five  marine  shells,  all  clearly  identical 
.with  recent  species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incum- 
bent breccia  are  chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth  {E,  primigenius\  with 
some  belonging  to  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species, 
and  smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossiL  (See  Bg.  137.  p.  167.) 
Several  species  of  deer  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts*,  the 
remains  of  a  bear,  were  discovered.  These  mammalia  are  probably 
referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
describedv  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns ;  and  the  student  will  at  once 
peroeiTe  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in 
the  stalactite  of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks, 
must  be  referable  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later 
date.  The  situation  of  one  of  these  caves>  in  the  valley  of  Sortino, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  section. 

Fig.  ISO. 


•d*- 


^^  ^YQ.  {  contalniBf  th«  remabu  of  quadrupeds  for  the  most  part  extinct. 

I,  ctmtainiog  the  remaina  of  thelli,  of  which  between  70  and  tO  per  cent,  are  recent. 

JSngkmd, — In  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Toriu  the  remains  of  about  300  hysenas,  belonging  to  individuals 
of  erery  age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  {Hy€Bna  speUsa)  is 
extinct^  and  was  larger  than  the  fierce  Ht/esna  crocuta  of  South 
Africa^  which  it  most  resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  spot,  proved  that  the  Hysenas  must  have  lived  there  ;  a 
fact  attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and 
ahnost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water- 
rttty  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hysraas  ;  and  they  occur 
oonfosedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of 
stalagmite  which  covers  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  sup- 
posed that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 
into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an 
opinion  quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by 
Professor  Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British 
islands^  of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct^  while  the  others  still 
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surrive  in  Europe.  They  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  tibe 
fossils  now  occur  by  a  great  flood ;  bat  lived  and  died,  one  generatkn 
after  another,  in  the  places  where  thej  lie  buried.  Among  othar 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  maj  be  mentioned  the  gntJL 
numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer  discovered  in  caves  and  in  fiioali- 
water  strata  throughout  England.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  have  fidlen  firam 
time*to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  al- 
luvial matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  bj  frost,  forming  ai 
which  may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  u 
Frequently  we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow 
and  irregular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  iR- 
terior  of  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subtenaneaa 
channels  of  springs  and  engulphed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the 
Morea  are  now  carrying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  andergronnd 
passages  of  this  kind.  I^  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that 
country  should  be  wholly  altered  by  subterranean  movements  and 
new  valleys  shaped  out  by  denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former 
channels  of  these  engulphed  streams  may  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face, and  become  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which 
quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves  of  France,  Grermany,  and 
Belgium  may  have  passed  successively  through  these  different  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained  open  to  the  day 
for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable,  thi^ 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil  remains  of  mam- 
malia belong  almost  exclusivdy  to  those  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Elocene  epochs,  and 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these  agree  in 
great  part^  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the 
surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying.  Thia 
mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic, 
acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated, 
permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Such  facts 
seem  to  imply  that  the  date  of  the  emergence  of  the  district  was  very 
modem,  for  stalactite  could  not  begin  to  form  until  the  emergence  of 
the  cavernous  rock,  and  the  land  shells  and  land  animals  are  usually 
imbedded  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalactitic  deposit. 

Australian  cave^hreccias. —  Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  dis- 

*  Owen,  Brit.  Foes.  Mam.  zrvi.,  and  Baddand,  Bel.  DiL  19.  24. 
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nered  in  fiwaies  uid  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in 
LTscter  with  what  haa  been  culled  the  bonj  breccia  of  the  Medi- 
rmaean,  in  vbich  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound 
;etlwr  by  a  red  ochreous  cement 

3ome  of  these  caves  have  been  examined  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
I  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river 
11,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Uacqusrie,  and  on  the 
icqnuie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions 
ttugh  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and 
I  Toofs  and  floors  are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often 
iken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie 
bedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 
The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo^  ot 
lich  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hypnprymntu, 
kt^angitta,  Phoicohmyi,  and  Dattfurvi,  occur.  There  are  also 
mes,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the 
tppopotamus,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now 
itioTed  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  fFombat. 
Id  tbe  fouits  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  Iti^er  than 


B  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  i 
ittt  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jai 
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(^Maeroput  atlat,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  rnkgDitnde 
the  correBponding  put  of  the  Itir^st  liviag  kaagaroo,  which  ii 
represented  in  fig.  132.  In  both  these  Bpecimens  purt  of  the 
■obBtance  of  the  jaw  has  been  broken  open,  bo  u  to  show  the 
permanent  false  molar  (a.  fig.  131.)  concealed  in  the  locket.  Fron 
the  fact  of  this  molar  not  haring  been  cut,  we  learn  that  the 
individual  was  joung,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.  In  fig,  I3S.  k 
Fii  lu.  front  tooth  of  the  same  species  of  kangaroo  ia  ra- 
presented. 

Whether  the  brecciaa,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Wel- 
lington Valley,  appertun  strictly  to  the  Pliocene  period 
cannot  be  afflrmed  with  cert^nty,  nntil  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of 
.  the  same  district,  and  until  we  learn  what  species  of 
I  fossil  land-shells,  if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of 
I  the  same  caves. 

Tlie  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qn^ 
drupeds  of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  fiunity, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  suae 
peculiar  type  of  organization  which  now  distinguishea 
indinr  or  «>-  the  Australian  mammalia  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a 
general  law  dcducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  of  the  eras  immediately  antecedent  to  the  hnman,  nsmelf, 
that  the  present  ge<^raphicat  distribution  of  organic  fomu  dates 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  existing  ipenett  in 
other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or  families  of 
quadrupeds,  molluscs,  &c..  to  certain  existing  provinces  of  land  and 
sea,  began  before  the  speciesTiow  contemporary  with  man  had  been 
introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammsls,* 
has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or  South  Ameries. 
We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Earopieo*  Asiatic  province  fossil 
kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
hyienn,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterin  ths 
same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Fampaa  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 
Ucgalherium,  Megslonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Maeran- 
chenis,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth, 
armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadrumana,  slso 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to 
the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America. 
That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modem 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  ;  and  when  in  Georgia  in 
1B45,  1  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Harianut  ame- 
ricanus  (Owen),  Equua  eurvidftu,  and  other  quadrupeds  allied  to  the 
Pampean  type,  were  posterior  in  dale  to  beds  containing  marine  shells 
belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the  neighbouring  ses. 
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There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(^a  genus  of  the  elephant  family)  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
taneouslj  represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no 
means  inyalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
Owen,  that  in  ''the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." 

However  modern,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.    Not 
a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in   South 
America,  between  latitudes  31**  and  39°  south,  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  abo  an  inhabitant  of 
the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  caves.     The  extinct  elephant,  likewise,  of  Greorgia 
{EUphas  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a  fossil  state  northward 
from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat.  33°  5(y  N.  to  the  polar  regions, 
and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  £urope.    If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of 
aach  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions, 
their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen 
in  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that 
these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have 
aU  died  out  together,  while  the  land-shells  formerly  their  contem- 
poraries still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries.     As  we  may 
feel  assured  that  these  minute  quadrupeds  could  never  have  been 
extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil, 
so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small  and  great,  have  been 
annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages,  by 
those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world 
which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the  course  of  time 
of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  all  other 
conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  ^e  earth  of  any  living  being 
most  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to^  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils 
of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species 
mre  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zea- 
land, when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia  ; 
bot  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Xivi,  by  the  natives  {Apteryx).    In 

*  See  Mndplef  of  Geology,  chaps.  xH.  to  xhv. 
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the  foaails  of  the  FoBt-Fliocene  and  FleiBtocene  period  in  thii  mat 
ieUnd,  there  ie  the  like  absence  of  kaogaroos,  opoMnnu,  wombKUi 
Bod  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well  preaervei 
specimens  of  gigaotic  birds  of  the  strnthious  order,  called  by  OwA 
Dittomit  and  PalapUryx,  which  are  entombed  in  saperfldal  depouti> 
These  genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  whidi  irere  4, 
some  7,  others  9,  and  others  1 1  feet  in  height  I  It  Meu»  doabfeCol 
whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the  Und  with  this  popu- 
lation of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  comparative  anatomj  it  ttoij  leexD 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  tbeakebCo^ 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  etan,  t:b« 
genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belcuf^rd 
Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  mnst  %m 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertbelesa  dsn'^rt 
great  advantage  from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  tasks  '^ 
distinguish  the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  itT^ 
characters  of  their  teeth.   The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  origixxal 


«|iuMiiw  (NarwtcfaCng,  Pottvlck,  alH  Ibandln  Rod  Cnir.  ■•■  p.  IH.)  i 
BOlii.  l«ft  tMa,  iippv|i«i  (rimUiig  iBTCKr,  ml.  111*.    (SHp-IM) 
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BpecimenB,  maj  be  useful  in  assisting  the  student  to  recognize  the 
teeth  orminj  genera  most  frequently  found  foseil  in  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene and  pMt-PIiocene  periods. 

pif.  iH.  pi|.  in.  Fi(.  11*. 
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CGb.  XIT. 


Fit.  la. 


FIf.  144. 


Bear. 

a.  ctnin*  tooth  or  tusk  of  betr  (Umu 

tpeUnu)  \  from  cave  near  Liege. 

b.  molar  of  left  side,  upper  Jaw ;  one- 

third  of  nat.  lise. 

Fif .  145. 


Tigw. 

c.  canine  tooth  of  tigtr  (FcHi  Affrtfv) : 

recent. 

d.  ouuide  Tlew  of  poeterlor  moUr, 

Jaw ;  <me-third  of  nat.  liM. 


Fif.  li«. 
b 


Hyttna  speUea  ;  second  molar,  left 
side,  lower  jaw ;  nat.  sise.  Cave 
ofRirkdale.    (See  p.  161. 


^^  fi^ 


Teeth  of  a  new  spedet  of  Arwicola  (fleldHDoiiM) ; 
Norwich  Crag,    f  See  p.  lO.) 
a.  grinding  turCMe.  b.  tide  view  of 

c.  nat.  liie  (tf  a  and  b. 


frOB  Um 


Fig.  147. 


a.  fourth  molar,  right  side,  lower  Jaw.    Megaikerhtmi  Georgia, 
U.  S. ;  one.third  nat.  siae.    * 


A.  crown  of 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

OLDER  PLIOGEITE   AND   MIOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

Strata  of  Suffolk  termed  Red  and  Coralline  Crag — Fossils,  and  proportun  of  recent 
species — Depth  of  sea  and  climate — Reference  of  Suffolk  Crag  to  the  Older 
Pliocene  period — Migration  of  manj  species  of  shells  soathwards  during  the 
glacial  period  —  Fossil  whales — Antwerp  Crag  —  Suhapennine  beds — Aati, 
Sienna,  Rome — Aralo-Caspian  formations — Miocene  formations — Faluns  of 
Touraine — Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  character  of  fauna — Tropical  dinuUe 
implied  by  the  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells — Faluns  more 
ancient  Uian  the  Suffolk  Crag — Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux— of  the  Bolderiieig 
in  Belgium — of  North  Germany — Vienna  Basin — Piedmont — MolasK  oC 
d — Leaf-beds  of  Mull  in  Scotland — Older  Pliocene  and  'bTtnt^fm^ 
in  the  United  States— Sewalik  Hills  in  India. 


^^Iflltarian* 


Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attention,  are  chieflj 
Cdy  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Sof- 
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folk,  where,  like  the  Norwich  beds  already  described,  thej  are  called 
**  Crag,"  a  provincial  name  given  particularly  to  those  masses  of  shelly 
sand  which  have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to 
fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of 
the  **  Red  Crag  "  in  Essex  to  the  London  clay,  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  148.). 

Fig.  148. 

Cng.  London  Clay.  Chalk. 

'  •  ,  -^^^ 

"«*  oo  o  e   o  o  o o 


These  deposits,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  appear  by  their 
imbedded  shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth, 
usually  from  15  to  25  fathoms,  but  in  soii^e  few  spots  perhaps  deeper. 
Tet  they  cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may 
have  extended  40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  Crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which 
has  been  termed  the  Bed,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The 
upper  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional 
intermixture  of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  com- 
minuted. In  many  places  fossils  washed  out  of  older  tertiary  strata, 
especially  the  London  Clay,  are  met  with.  The  lower  or  coralline 
Crag  is  of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles 
in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour. 
It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly — a  mass  of  shells,  bryozoafy 
and  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building  stone.  At 
Sudboum,  near  Orford,  where  it  assumes  this  character,  are  large 
quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth 
of  50  feet  At  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  softer  mass  is 
divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  corals  placed  in  the 
npright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Bed  Crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  Coralline  by  its  white  colour.  Both 
formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Bed  Crag  rarely  exceeding 
40,  and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20,  feet  But  their  im- 
portance is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata 
or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to 
characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
daring  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

Fur  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  bryozoa,  and 

^  See  paper  by  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq. ;  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists  as 

Ixmdon  and  Ed.  PhiL  Mag.  No.  xxxviiL  mollnsca.    The  term  Polyzoum,   syno- 

p.  SI.,  Aug.  1895.  nymous  with  Bryozowm^  was,  it  seems, 

t  Ehrenberg  proposed  in    1831  the  proposed  in  1830,  or  the  year  before,  by 

tcnn  Brmxtmmt  or  **  Moes-animal,**  for  Mr.  J.  O.  Thompson,  bnt  is  less  generally 

the    moUnscoiis   or    ascidian   form    of  adopted.    The  animals  of  the  ZMiii<Aarta 

polyp,  characterized    by    having    two  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  or  the  true 

opeDingi  to  the  digestive  sack,  as  in  corals,  have  only  one  opening  to  the 

£sdbara,  Fhutra,  Betqfora,  and  other  stomach. 
loc^jtoi  popularly  included   in   the 
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corals  of  the  deposits  in  Suffolk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  laboora  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood.    Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  230  species 
from  the    Eed,   and  346   from    the    Coralline    Cra^,    about   160 
being  common  to  each.     The  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the 
new  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  about  70  •  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  older  or  Coralline  about  60.    When  I  examined  thase 
shells  of  Suffolk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck,  Mr. 
George  Sowerbj,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent  concho- 
logists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predomi- 
nated verj  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.     Recent  invesd- 
gations,  however,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchologj  of 
tiie  Arctic,  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.     Many 
of  the  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and 
supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state 
from  depths  not  previously  explored.     Other  recent  species,  before 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest  allied  Crag  fossils,  have  been 
observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were  procured,  to  be  liable  to 
much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  had  been  sus- 
pected,  and  thus  have  been  identified.     Consequently,  the  Crag 
fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  recent 
fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had  been 
imagined.     The  analogy  of  the  whole  group   of  testacea  to  the 
European  type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  aixe,  or 
to  the  suppression  or  feeble  representation  of  others.    The  indication 
also  afforded  by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than 
that  now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  clay 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  148.).  Whenever  tl^ 
two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  Red  Crag  lies 
uppermost;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in 
^g.  149.,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in 
1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation,  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it 

Fig.  H9. 

Shottisham  g 

Sutton.  Creek.  Raretholt.      •§ 


Section  near  Iptwich,  in  Sufrolli. 
a.  Red  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  c.  London  Clay. 

At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  red 
crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers;   but  this  cliff  occasionally     _ 

overhangs.     The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pho ^ 

ladeSf  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled 

Honograph  on  the  Crag  MoDiuca.    Searles  Wood,  Paleont  Soc  1848. 
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with  »»nd  mnd  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  tbrowD  down. 
.Ab  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  foeBils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there 
most  no  doubt  hare  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the 
cliff  here  alloded  to  was  shaped  out.  We  may  also  conclude  that  so 
great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  in- 
coherent materials,  without  manj  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds 
becoming  mixed  op  with  the  overljing  crag,  so  that  considerable 
difflcalty  must  be  occasionallj  experienced  by  the  pakeontologista  in 
deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group. 

Hie  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in 
■tmcture  a  shifting  sand-bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally, 
and  the  planes  of  stratification  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same 
qnairy  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That 
in  this  and  many  other  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive 
or  dne  to  any  subsequent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  particles, 
or  to  mere  lines  of  colour,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of 
flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller 
strata. 

Some  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Cn%,  bave  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Futiu  eoiUrariMi  (fig.  150.),  and  several  species  of  Murtx  and 
Buecinvtn  (or  Naua)  (see  figs.  ISl,  152.)^  which  two  genera  seem 
wanting  in  the  lower  crag. 


Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(Carckarodon),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Mgliobates, 
and  many  other  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign 
to  them.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  really 
he  ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  Red  Cmg.  Xot  a  few  of  them  may 
poseibly  have  been  derived  from  older  strata,  eB{>eciaUy  from  those 
Upper  Eocene  formations  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
are  largely  developed  in  Belgium,  and  of  which  a  fragment  (the 
Hempstead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denudation  in  England. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the 
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Sed  Crag,  arises  io  part  from  their  higher  imtiquitj,  and,  in  boim 
degree,  from  a  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
submarine  bottom.  The  prolific  growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a 
prodigious  Tarietj  of  testacea  and  brj'ozoa,  implies  a  r^ioD  of 
deeper  and  taore  tranquil  water ;  whereas,  the  &ed  Cng  maj  have  been 
formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  shallower. 
In  the  mean  time  the  climate  majhave  become  Bomewhmt  cooler,  and 
some  of  the  zoophTtes  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  may  have 
disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acquired  a  character 
somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is 
implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
^viut,  BtieciMtm,  Purpura,  and  Troehvt,  proper  to  higher  latitndec^ 
and  which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryozoa  of  the  lower  crag  of  Suffolk  belong 
to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar 
structure ;  as,  for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  fig.  (154.), 


which  is  one  of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable 
climate,  free  from  intense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
the  heat  was  never  excessive  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of 
northern  forms  among  the  testacea,  such  as  the  Glycimerii,  G/prtnOt 
and  AtlarU.    Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  155.)  there  are 
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^liniil  fourteen  speciei,  maaj  of  them  being  rich  in  individiiEb ;  and 
-^liere  is  an  ibseuce  of  genertt  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  ancb  as  Gmtu, 


rilHU  Lmrnbrrti. 


OSva,  MitTo,  Fasciokria,  Craitattiia,  and  others.  The  cowries 
i_Cypraa,  fig.  153),  also,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  section  (Trivia) 
now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Volula 
Lamberti  (fig.  156.),  ma^  seem  an  exception ;  but  it  differs  in  rorin 
from  the  Tolntes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the  liviDg  Valuta 
MageUaiuea,  have  been  fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 

The  occorrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  160.) 
is  worth;  of  remark,  as  these  Brachiopoda  seem  now  confined  to 
more  equatorial  latitudes ;  and  the  same  ma;  be  said  still  more 
decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pi/rula,  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
identical  with  P.  reticulata  (fig.  157.),  now  living  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  echiuoderms,  called  by  Professor  Forbes 
Ttmm«eiinui  (fig.  158.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Sed  and  Coralline  Crag 
of  Sufftdk.  The  only  species  now  living  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  ma;  at  least  bfer 
that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  by  no  means  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the  Sufllblk  Crag  as  those  which  now  prevail  in 
the  same  region. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata 
and  the  fauna  of  our  present  se^  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period 
intermediati^  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own 
time,  many  sheUs,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  lone,  re- 
treated southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor 
has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while 
the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag  were  forming,  and  which,  though  now 
living  in  our  seas,  are  all  wanting  in  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial 
deposits.  They  must  therefore,  after  their  migration  to  the  south, 
which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  have  made  their  way 
northwards  again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that 
all  these  fif^  species  occnr  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of 
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Sicily,  Southern  Italj,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  thejmaj 
have  enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has 
found  the  ear-bones  of  one  or  more  species  of  cetacea»  which,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family 
BaUtnida  (fi.g.  159.).  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may 
be  of  the  age  of  the  Red  Crag,  or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  beds  of  Coralline  Crag. 

Antwerp. — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.     More  than  200  species  of 

Fig.  ISO.  Fig.  IGO. 
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testacea  have  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  others, 
of  which  two-thirds  have  been  identified  with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mr. 
Wood.  Among  these  he  recognizes  Lingula  Dumortieri  of  Nyst 
(fig.  160.),  which  I  found  in  abundance  at  Antwerp  in  1851,  in  what 
is  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the  middle  crag.  More  than  half  of  the 
shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree  with  living  species,  and  these 
belong  in  great  part  to  the  fauna  of  our  northern  seas,  though  some 
Mediterranean  species  are  not  wanting.  I  abo  met  with  numerous 
cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  Salanoptera  and  Ziphius  in  the  same 
formation.  They  are  not  at  all  rolled,  as  if  washed  out  of  older  beds, 
and  I  infer  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  once  coexisted 
in  the  same  sea  with  the  associated  mollu8ca.f 

Normandy, — I  observed  in  1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  Valognes,  in  Iformandy; 
and  there  is  a  deposit  containing  similar  fossib  at  St.  Greorge 
Bohon,  and  several  places  a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in 
Normandy ;  but  they  have  never  been  traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata, — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com. 
posed  chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata^ 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space 
between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  lllj),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he 

*  £.  Forbes,  Mem.  OeoL  Survey,  Gt  f  Lj^U  on  Belgian  Tertiariei,  Quart 
Brit  vol  I  386.  Joura.  Geol  Soc.  1852,  p.  382. 
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dtssed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria^  as 
parts  of  tlie  same  system.  Certain  mineral  cbaracterSy  he  observed, 
were  common  to  the  whole  ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel. 
There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found 
in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
belong  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the 
tertiary  series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin, 
are  Miocene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
marl  of  Sienna ;  while  the  shelb  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the 
same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

The  greyish-brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is 
very  aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and 
scales  of  mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and 
is  charged  thronghout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  which  lived  in 
deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater 
genera,  and  must  have  been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these 
last  I  have  seen  the  common  Limnea  palustris  in  the  blue  marl, 
fiUed  with  small  marine  shells.  The  wood  and  leaves,  which  occa- 
sionally form  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same  deposit,  may  have  been 
eanied  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells,  in  general,  are  soft 
when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard  when  dried. 
The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many  sheUs 
retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  colour,  and  even 
the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually 
perfect  than  the  microscopic  foraminifera,  which  abound  near  Sienna, 
vrhere  more  than  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be  sometimes 
poured  out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and 
conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near 
tlie  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
bine  xnarL  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile 
aheUs,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  ob- 
served oysters  attached  to  many  limestone  pebbles.  The  site  of 
Sienna  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from  the 
Apennines,  entered  the  sea  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
at  San  Yignone.  Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may 
be  explained  if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers 
and  torrents,  which  gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl 
had  previously  been  deposited.  The  latter,  being  composed  of  the 
finer  and  more  transportable  mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over  which  sand  and  pebbles  would 
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afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as  rivers  pnsbed  their  deltas 
farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  thej  occor  in 
profusion.  Occasionallj  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San  Yitak^ 
near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species^ 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  (Limnea  palustrii^  and  Cyikerea 
coHcentricOy  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

Rome. — The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  partly  of  marine 
tertiary  strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  ta%  on  the 
top  of  which  are  usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacnstrina 
deposit.  Thus,  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol, 
we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  ter- 
restrial shells,  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth  has  been  procured  from 
this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of  liring  species^  and 
must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  was  a 
marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it 
then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  discover  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an  his- 
torical era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 

Aralo- Caspian  formations, —  This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  & 
Murchison  and  '^L  de  Vemeuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy 
beds,  of  brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very 
extensive  area  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
parts  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater,  as  PaludinOy  NenHnOy  &c.,  and  partly 
marine,  of  the  family  CardiacuB  and  MytUL  The  species  are  iden- 
tical, in  great  part,  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian  ;  and  when 
not  living,  they  are  analogous  to  forms  now  found  in  the  inland  seas 
of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types.  The  limestone  rises  oecsr 
sionally  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fanna  of  the 
Caspian  is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
geologists  above  cited,  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  "  Steppe 
Limestone,"  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  period.^ 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine, — The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the 
descending  order  are  those  called  by  many  geologists  **  Middle  Ter- 
tiary," and  for  which  in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene^ 
selecting    the  faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as    my ' 
example  or  type.     No  strata  contemporaneous  with  these  formatio; 
have  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  British  Isles^  where  the  lower 

Soffblk  is  the  deposit  nearest  in  age.     The    term    ''faluns 
provincially  by  French  agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  m; 

*  GtoL  of  Russia,  p.  379.  &e. 
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apread  OTer  the  land  in  Touraine,  just  as  the  "  crag  "  was  formerly 
mach  need  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Suffolk.  Isolated  masses  of  such 
fijuna  occBT  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nantea,  to  aa  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  They  are 
also  found  at  Pontlevoj,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Tours, 
Deposits  of  the  same  age  also  appear  nnder  new  mineral  conditions 
near  the  towns  of  Dlnan  and  Kennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  visited  all 
the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to 
consist  principally  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals, 
some  entire,  some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain 
districts,  as  at  Dou^  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles 
&  W.  of  Sanmur,  they  form  a  soft  building -stone,  chiefly  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells,  bryosoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms, 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement;  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the 
Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborough  and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The 
scattered  patches  of  faluns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding 
£Ofeet;  and  between  the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they 
repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks ;  being  seen  to  rest  succes- 
Nvely  upon  gneiss,  clayslate,  various  secondary  formations,  including 
the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the 
Pariaian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  1 1  \.\  stretches 
eratinuonsly  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Lonans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained 
of  ft  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk, 
llie  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  tlie  former,  Helix  luroneruit 
(flg.  45.  p.  30.)  is  the  most  abundant. 
Remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  here 
L  and  there  intermixed,  belonging  to  the 
'  genera  Deinotherium  (fig.  161-),  Mastodon, 
Eh i noceros.  Hippopotamus,  Cheeropota- 
!,  Dicbobune,  Deer,  and  others,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  cetaceo,  such 
as  the  Lamantine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and 
Dolphin,  all  of  extinct  species. 

Professor  K  Forbes,  after  studying  the 
fossil  testacea  which  I  obtained  from  these 
beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt 
they  were  formed  partly  on  the  shore 
itoelfat  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  moderate  depths, 
not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.  The  molluscous  fauna 
rftlie"f»lun8"  ie  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than  that  of  the 
^»nd  Cormllioe  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is, 
■"ottOTer,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications  it 
^'i'ris  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species 
•^  Qriraffl,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean, 
"^fttl  species  of  Oliva,  AvcUlaria,  Milra,  Terebra,  I^/rula,  Fas- 
'^ria,  and    Co*m.     Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
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BpecieSy  some  very  large,  whereas  the  onlj  European  cone  is  of  di- 
minulive  size.  The  genus  Nerita^  and  many  others,  are  also  repre- 
sented bj  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas, 
and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  faluns 
as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  testacea  of  recent  species 
found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Bossee,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of 
Tours ;  and  at  Savign^  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  that  place ; 
seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  the  290 
species  are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not 
being  more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays 
of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my 
possession,  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including 
bryozoa  and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou6,  and  other  localities 
before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  spe* 
cifically  with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
identified  with  a  living  species.  But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  recently  made  by  MM.  Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Haime, 
and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  recent 
and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the  genera  occurring 
fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea,  Dendrophyllia^  LunulUes^  have  not 
been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean;  nevertheless 
the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole  so 
warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Tonraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  were 
found  to  be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen 
per  cent  The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the 
corals  also.  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  dif- 
fcTcnce  in  species  with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faunas, 
by  imagining  them  to  have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological 
provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  separating  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now 
abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons  ;  among  others,  because  I  sao- 
eeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy 
to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found 
that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters, 
showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro* 
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lof  fiffy-seyen  per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  specific  resemblance 
etween  the  seas  of  the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding 
Miter  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Mediter- 

than  between  SuiSblk  and  the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds, 
er,  for  referring  the  English  crag  to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the 
1  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  consist  in  the  predominance  of 
hells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  not  onlj  still 

but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while 
companjing  extinct  species  are  of  genera  ^uch  as  characterize 
9«  Id  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  are  in  a. 
1  minority ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
an, the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  less 
m  in  character  and  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer 
i.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther  from  the 
t  eondition  of  central  Europe  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
abtless,  therefore,  receding  farther  from  our  era  in  time. 
deaux. — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
ironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  from 
cene  to  the  Pliocene.  Among  these,  especially  near  Saucats  in 
irlrons  of  Bordeaux,  and  at  M^rignac  and  Bazas  in  the  same 

are  sands  containing  marine  shells,  and  corals  of  the  type  of 
uraine  faluns.* 
fium, — In  a  small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I 

in  1851,  situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  £.  N.  £.  of 
Is,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first 
ittention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern  representative 
faluns  of  Touraine.  They  are  quite  distinct  in  their  fossils 
le  Antwerp  Crag  before  mentioned,  and  contain  shells  of  the 
Fit  les  genera  OHva^  Conus^  Ancillaria^  Pleurotoma^ 

and    Cancellaria    in    abundance.      The   most 
*  ^j^       common  shell  is  an  Olive  (see  fig.  162.),  called 

L        MB     ^^  Nyst  Oliva  Dufresnii^  Bast. ;  but  which  is 

I bI^H     undoubtedly,  as  M.  Bosquet  observes,  smaller 

I       lil^V      ^^^  shorter  than  the  Bordeaux  species.! 
i        WV  North  Germany, — We  learn  from  the  able 

treatise  published  by  M.  Beyrich,  in  1858,  that 
Sttan^  ^{m"'  *^®  fossil  fauna  above  alluded  to,  which  is  so 
lev  ;j^  back  view,  meagrely  exhibited  in  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich 
lea  in  other  localities  in  North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg 
irg,  the  Island  Sylt,  and  at  Bersenbriick  north  of  Osnabruck, 
itphalia,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  F.  Romer.  It  is  also 
occur  at  Bocholt,  and  other  points  in  Westphalia;  on  the  borders 
land  ;  also  at  Crefeld  and  Dusseldorf.  Not  having  visited  these 
es,  I  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  in  age  of  the 
i  deposits  here  enumerated. 

a  Memoir  by  V.  Raalin,  1848:  soems  to  be  copied  from  that  given  by 
X.  Basterot  of  the  Bordeaux  fossil 

Jl  CO  Belgian  Tertiaries,  Qnart.        %  Die  Conchylien  des  Norddeatschen 
1852,  p.  295.     Nyst's  figure    Tertiiiigchirge  :  Berlin,  1858. 
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Vienna  basin. — In  South  Germanj'  the  general  reserobUnce  of 
the  ehells  of  the  Viennft  tertiuy  hasin  with  those  of  the  falnns  of 
Touraine  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr.  Hornes'  excellent  WMk, 
recently  commenced,  on  the  fosail  mollusca  of  that  formation,  we  aee 
figures  of  many  shells  of  the  genus  Conut,  some  of  large  siae,  dearly 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the  falunian  sands  of  Tounune. 
M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  also  shown  that  the  foraroinifera  of  tho 
Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  species,  and 
agree  with  those  of  the  faluns,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  known.  Among 
the  Vienna  foraminifera,  the  genus  Amphittegina  (fig.  163.)  is  rerj 


characteristic,  and  is  supposed  by  Archiac  to  take  the  same  place 
among  the  foraminifera  of  tho  Miocene  era,  which  the  NummnliteB 
occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Vienna  basin  is  thought  by  some  geologists  to  comprise 
tertiary  strata  of  more  than  one  age,  the  lowest  strata  reached  in 
boring  Artesian  wells  being  older  than  the  faluns. 

Piedmont.  —  StoUzerland.  —  To  the  same  Miocene  or  "  falunian  " 
epoch,  we  may  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  the  Supergft 
near  Turin  in  I^edmont  *,  as  also  part  of  the  Molasse  of  Switxer- 
land,  or  the  greenish  sand  which  fills  the  great  Swiss  valley  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  takes 
the  form  of  a  conglomerate  called  provinciatly  "  nagelflue,"  some- 
tiincs  attaining  the  truly  wonderful  tliickness  of  3000  and  8000  feet, 
OS  in  the  Rigt  near  Lucerne  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  molasso  is  of  freshwater  origin. 

Scotland.  —  Isle  of  Mull.  —  In  the  sea-clifFs  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several 
bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
were  discovered  in  1851  by  the  Duke  of  .\rgyle.  f  From  his  descrip- 
tion it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness 
from  1^  to  2^  feet,  which  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  tuff  and 
trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet 
of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the  whole  ;  and  another  columnar 
bed  of  the  same  rock  10  feet  thick  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of 
leaves  unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into 
a  marsh  where  a  species  of  Equitetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains 
are  plentifully  imbedded  in  clay. 

■  See  ^.  QioT.  Iftcndocti'i  wurka  f  QaarL  GcoL  Jonrn.  1891,  p.  89. 
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I  Buppoeed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  this  formation  was 
ilated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ino^  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava, 
faceous  envelope  of  the  fossils  maj  have  fallen  into  the  lake 
le  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as 
x>m  the  adjoining  land.  The  deposit  is  decidedly  newer  than 
ilk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils  were  detected 
Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or  tuff.* 
leaves  belong  to  species,  and  sometimes  even  to  families,  no 
indigenous  in  the  British  Isles  ;  and  *'  their  climatal  aspect," 
rof.  £.  Forbes,  **  is  more  mid-European  than  that  of  the  English 
3  Flora.  They  also  resemble  some  of  the  Miocene  plants  of 
a  described  by  Unger.**  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  a 
"ous  tree,  possibly  a  yew  (  Taxus) ;  others,  still  more  abundant, 
»huie  (Flatanus),  having  the  same  outline  and  veining  well 
red.  No  accompanying  fossil  shells  have  been  met  with,  and 
seems  therefore  the  same  uncertainty  in  determining  whether 
leds  are  Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene,  which  we  experience  when 
deavour  to  ilx  the  age  of  many  continental  Brown-Coal  form- 

those  of  Croatia  not  excepted. 

96  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the   cele- 

Giant's  Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same   age.     For  in 
n  the  basalt  overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it 

everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite  and  charcoal,  in  which  wood, 
(he  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently  dicotyledonous,  is  pre- 
«f  The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British  Isles,  inter* 
te  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene 
8,  may  arise,  says  Prof.  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
prevailed  in  the  vast  interval  of  time  alluded  to.  If  land  pre- 
ated,  the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever  to  find  of  Mio- 
iate  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  these 
n  beds  in  Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basalts  in 
OD.  On  the  flaules  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  I  have  seen 
dds  among  the  ancient  volcanic  tufis  which  I  have  always 
sed  to  be  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  the  Brown  Coal  deposits 
rmany  are  believed  to  be  Miocene ;  others,  as  will  be  seen  in 
5Xt  chapter,  are  Eocene,  Upper  or  Middle. 
!er  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States,  — 
ten  the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
tic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied 
pally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
tltiary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter.  The  general  eleva- 
f  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
igh  it  is  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
e  and  southern  states  is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles. 
isistSy  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 

lart  G«)L  Juurn.  1851,  p.  90.  f  Bake  of  Argyll,  iUd.  p.  lOL 
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alinwt  exdoaTel;  of  Eoeeoe  SepoaiM  i  hat  ia  North  Cwidiiia,  Uarj- 
land,  YirginU.  DeUa-ue,  more  moAtm  stntt  pnedaminaM,  wlii^ 
kfter  eiuuiiuD'  ibem  in  1S4^  I  fnppaeed  to  be  of  the  age  of  tho 
Ensliiib  cn^  and  Falniu  of  Touniiw.*  U,  chroooli^icallj  tpeakiag, 
thev  can  be  trulr  swd  ui  be  th«  igpreacnUtiTw  of  tbcM  two  Eon^ 
ptan  formatioiu,  ther  mar  m^  in  ^e  from  the  <Mder  Pliocene  to 
the  Miocene  epoch,  aecordii^  to  the  flMMfictiai  of  Eurapeui  ttnta 
adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportioo  of  foesil  she!!^  agreeing  with  recent,  ont  of  147 
Fpecies  collei-ted  br  me,  amoDoted  u>  aboni  IT  per  eent,  <^  Mie-mxth 
ol'  the  whole  t  tut  a»  the  f(j«,6iU  $o  a^^miUted  were  almost  alwajs  the 
same  at  »pev')e«  aov  living  in  live  n^ighboaring  Atlantic,  the  number 
mar  hcreat^er  be  auzrcinied,  when  ihe  recent  fauna  of  that  ooeaii  if 
betiiT  known.  In  difieivnt  localides,  alw^  the  proportian  of  neeat 
•pei-ie*  varied  consideraUv. 

On  the  bankj  ft' the  James  Rirer.  in  Tiijiaia,  aboatSOnulei  below 
Riebmond.  in  a  cl:f  about  30  iVei  hizh.  I  obeerred  Tellow  and  white 
ttktiit  overKin^  an  Eocene  icarL  jjst  a«  the  relkiw  sands  of  ibe  crag  lia 
on  the  blue  London  cUj  in  Sufolk  and  EImcx  in  England.  In  the 
YiT^ini^n  Mn>!».  we  tisd  a  pivl'ufMD  of  an  .\starte  {A.  umd^iaitt, 
Ckinntd  1.  which  t«^mbles  cli.<aeir,  acd  mar  posHblj  be  a  Tariet^  o^ 
one  of  the  commonest  tVtHiU  tt*  the  Suffolk  Crap  (A.  bipariiia)i  tlw 
fi\wf  shi?ils  al«i\  i-f  \:.t  Si-nen  yalita,  Fitnrrlla,  Arttmit,  LMoim, 
t'iema,  IWttmeulu*,  and  JWttn,  ai«  analogvus  to  abells  both  of  tim 
Enzlirh  ens  and  Fn-noh  faluiu.  although  the  ipecieB  an  almoat  all 
distinct.  Out  of  147  of  tbe»  Americui  fossils  I  could  onlj  find  IS 
rpecies  eomroon  to  E'jr<^«.>.  and  thew  occur  partly  in  the  SoSblk 
Crag,  and  [>anly  in  ihe  falnnj  of  Touraine ;  bat  it  ia  an  importaat 
cbaracieristic  of  the  American  groap,  that  it  not  onlj  wmtain.  m^nj 


F1(.  IS*. 
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peculiar  extini't   form:*,  jocb   Ms  Ftirm  gwattrimtatnt.  Say  (sec  fl£- 
165.)  and   Vtitu*  tridnm/ndiK  abundant  in  these  same  formatioikSi 
~^"^~'  I  shells  wliick  like  Fnlfwr  cnriea  of  Say  and  F.  ese» 

(see   fig.    IWA   Calt/ptnra  eoflata,   Venwt  *  ~ 


rr 


Proceed,  tif  ihc  Ucol.  Soc.  iiil  ir.  put  3.  ISIS,  p.  34T. 
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littiiL,  MetUola  glanduJa,  Totten,  and  /%c(m  magdlanieus,  L&m.,  are 
recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  lo  the  western  side  of  the 
AtUotic,—  a  fact  implying  that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  geographical  distribution  of  moUusca  date  back  to  a  period  as 
remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  loophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  one  was  formerly  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be 
identical  with  a  fossil  from  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species 
Fi,.  LEt  ^^  *8-  '^■>  P™'^  '*"  «-«twnination 

to  be  different,  and  to  agree  gencrically 
with  a  coral  now  living  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these 
corals  as  indicating  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding tbat  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. Those  occurring  on  the  Jamei 
River  are  in  the  37th  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tude, while  the  French  faluns  are  in  the 
niiiuiaiHiii.  viifiuu.  4:7t}i  ;  yet  the  forms  of  the  American 

fossils  would  scarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  roust  have  prevailed 
in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-Eocene  strata  of  the  United 
Hutes  an  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  fumily,  not  distinguishable 
^lecifically  from  fossiU  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

India, —  Sew&lik  IIUU.  —  The  freshwater  deposits  of  the  sub- 
Kmalftyan  or  Sewalik  Hills,  described  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cwtley,  belong  probably  to  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  although 
it  ia  difficult  to  decide  this  question  until  the  accompanying  fresh- 
water wtd  land  shells  have  been  more  carefully  determined  and  com- 
pared with  fossils  of  other  tertiary  deposits.  The  strata  are  certainly 
Bewflr  than  the  nununulilic  rocks  of  India,  and,  like  the  faluns  of 
Touraine,  they  contain  the  genera  Deinoiherium  and  Mattodon,  with 
which  are  associated  no  less  than  seven  extinct  species  of  Klephants, 
The  presence  of  a  foesil  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  genera  now  only 
liring  in  Africa,  and  of  a  camel,  an  inhabitant  of  extensive  plains, 
impUea  a  former  geographical  state  of  things  strongly  contrasted  with 
'  what  now  prevails  in  the  same  region.  A  species  of  Anoplolheri'm 
{A.  pot^rogetutuni)  forms  a  link  between  this  fauna  and  that  of  the 
Eocene  period ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Sewalik  mammalia  have  a  more 
modem  aspect  than  those  of  the  Upper  Eiicene,  so  many  being  r«- 
fcrable  to  existing  genera,  whereas  almost  every  Eocene  genus  is  ex- 
tincL  Moreover,  the sub-Hiroalayan  fauna  exhibits  a  great  develop- 
Bteat  of  the  Ruminants,  an  order  so  feebly  represented  in  the  Eocene 
Iteriod.  In  addition  to  the  camel  and  giraife  already  alluded  to,  we 
bave  here  the  huge  Sivatherium,  a  ruminant  bigger  than  the  rhinoce- 
ros, and  provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  if  not  a  short  proboscis,  and 
Suring  two  pair  of  horns  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  The  number 
«f  speciea  of  the  genua  Antelope  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  same  fauna 
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appear  many  carniYorotts  beasts,  often  belonging  to  existing  genera, 
and  several  species  of  monkej.  Among  the  reptiles  are  crocodiles, 
some  larger  than  anj  now  living ;  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  Tahido 
Atlasj  the  carved  shell  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  across. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UPPER  EOCENE  FORKATION8. 

(^Lower  Miocene  of  many  authors.) 

Preliminary  remarks  on  classification,  and  on  the  line  of  separation  between 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata — Whether  the  Limburg  and  contempoianeoiii 
formations  shoold  be  called  Upper  Eocene — Limborg  strata  in  Belgium — 
Strata  of  same  age  in  North  Grermany — Majence  basin — Brown  Coal  of 
Germany — Upper  Eocene  of  Hempstead  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight — Upper  Eocene 
of  France — Lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne — Indusial  limestone — Freshwater 
strata  of  the  Cantal — Its  resemblance  in  some  places  to  white  chalk  with  flints 
— Proofs  of  gradual  deposition — Upper  Eocene  of  Bordeaux,  Aiz-en^-Broveiioei 
Malta,  &c. — Upper  Eocene  of  Nebraska,  United  States. 

Preliminary  remarks.  —  In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  that  as  jet 
we  know  of  no  marine  strata  in  the  British  Isles  contemporaneous  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  or  those  shell j  deposits  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Loire  which  I  selected  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  period.  There 
have,  however,  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  certain 
fluvio-marine  deposits,  which  many  continental  geologists  would  call 
'*  Lower  Miocene,*'  the  "  faluns  "  being  termed  by  them  "  Upper  Mio- 
cene.**  A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  difference  of  nomencla- 
ture, bearing  as  it  does  on  questions  involving  the  first  principles 
of  classification,  will  be  necessary  before  I  treat  of  the  Upper  Eocene 
formations. 

The  marine  strata,  which  in  the  north  of  France  come  next  in  chro> 
nological  order  to  the  ''faluns,"  or  which  immediately  precede  them  in 
age,  arc  the  sands  and  sandstones,  called  the  ''  Gr^s  de  FontainebleaUy" 
or  "  sables  marins  sup^rieurs."  (See  General  Table,  p.  106.)  They 
constitute  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  are  overlaid  by 
a  freshwater  limestone  called  **  Calcairc  de  la  Beauce."  The  upper 
marine  sands  contain  no  fossil  shells  common  to  the  faluns,  or  ex- 
tremely few  species, ;  and  no  shells  of  living  species,  or,  if  so,  they 
are  about  as  scarce  as  in  the  Middle  or  typical  Eocene  groaps. 
In  consequence  of  this  distinctness  in  the  fossils,  and  for  other  reasons, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  I  excluded  these  ''  upper  sands"  from  the 
Miocene  period  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  availing  myself  of 
the  hiatus  between  the  Gr^s  deFontainebleau  and  the  faluns  to  draw 
a  line  of  separation  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  In  support  of  this 
classification  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  ''  upper  marine  sands,"  or 
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Grte  de  Fontaineblean  of  the  Parisian  series,  with  their  characteristic 
shells,  extend  southwards  from  the  French  metropolis,  as  far  as 
£tampe8,  which  is  within  seventy  miles  of  Fontlevoj,  near  Blois,  and 
DOtmore  than  100  miles  from  Savign^,  near  Tours,  two  localities  where 
the  falunian  shells  are  very  abundant.  So  remarkable  a  difference 
between  the  species  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  cannot  be  the  result  of  geographical  distribution  at  one 
and  the  same  former  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended  on  a  dif- 
ference in  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marks  the  influence  of  Time,  and 
not  of  Space. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  class  the  Gr^sdeFontainebleau 
and  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  older  series  rather  than  with  the 
newer,  was  the  decidedly  Eocene  aspect  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  and 
the  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shells  of  the  **  upper  sands  ** 
are  of  species  common  to  the  underlying  Parisian  strata. 

A  difibrent  arrangement,  however,  was  adopted  by  MM.  Dufr^noy 
and  E.  de  Beaumont,  in  their  colouring  of  the  Grovemment  Map  of 
France,  for  they  comprehended  in  their  Miocene  group,  not  only  the 
falnns  of  Touraine,  but  also  the  freshwater  "  calcaire  de  la  Beauce,** 
and  the  marine  sands  and  sandstone  (Gr^s  do  Fontaineblean),  t.  e. 
all  the  tertiary  deposits  which  lie  above  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont- 
martre,  a  formation  well  known  as  rich  in  extinct  mammalia,  first 
brought  to  light  by  the  genius  of  Cuvier.  M.  D^Archiac,  in  1839, 
followed  the  same  mode  of  classification,  dividing  what  he  termed 
•*  Lower  "  from  his  "  Middle  tertiary  **  in  the  same  way.  M.  Deshayes, 
in  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (1824 — 
1837),  had  given  twenty-nine  species  as  belonging  to  the  upper  marine 
BtratB)  nearly  all  of  which  he  distinguished  specifically  from  shells  of 
the  Calcaire  Grassier^  although  he  regarded  them  as  characteristic 
of  the  same  fauna.  The  railway  cuttings  near  Etampes,  in  1849, 
enabled  M.  Hubert  to  raise  the  number  to  ninety,  and  he  first  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  agreed  specifically  with  shells  bf  E[leyn  Spawen, 
near  Maestricht,  in  Belgium,  and  with  those  of  Rupelmonde  and 
other  places  near  Antwerp.  These  Belgian  fossils  had  been  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Nyst,  De  Koninck,  and  Bosquet,  and  their  geological 
position  had  been  accurately  ascertained  by  M.  Dumont,  and  placed 
by  him  above  the  Brussels  tertiary  beds,  which  are  the  undoubted 
representatives  of  the  Calcaire  Grassier  of  Paris,  a  typical  Ek)cene 
gTQtnp.  M.  de  Koninck,  about  the  same  time,  remarked  that  the 
Kleyn  Spawen,  or  "  Limjburg "  fossils,  were  in  part  identical  with 
those  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  basin,  a  group  which  in  my  first 
editions  I  had  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period.  M.  Beyrich  more 
recently  (1850)  has  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Kleyn  Spawen,  occurring  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of 
Berlin,  near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf ;  and  has  shown  that  about  a 
third  of  the  species  agreed  with  known  Belgian  shells  of  the  age  of 
the  Gr^  de  Fontaineblean,  while  about  a  fifth  are  English  and 
French  Middle  Eocene  species. 

In  1851, 1  examined  with  care  the  Belgian  formations  at  Rupel- 
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monde  and  Boom,  near  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Limburg,  near  Maea- 
tricht,  anfl  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Bosquet,  to  give 
a  table  of  no  less  than  201  species  of  shells  of  the  era  under  con- 
sideration. Of  these  more  than  a  third  proved  to  be  identical  with 
English  Eocene  testacea,  even  when  I  restricted  the  term  Elocene  to 
its  most  limited  sense,  extending  it  no  farther  upwards  than  the 
Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formations.*  For  this  reason  I  called 
the  Limbarg  or  Klejn  Spawen  beds  Upper  Eocene^  giving  as  my 
reason  **  that  thej  resembled  the  older  formations  in  their  fossils  aa 
much  as  some  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Eocene  series  in  Fftmoe 
and  England  resemble  each  other;  as  much,  for  example,  as  the 
Barton  Claj  in  Hampshire  agrees  with  the  London  Clay  proper,  or 
the  Calcaire  Grossier  with  the  Soissonnais  sands  in  France." 

Subsequently,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
examined  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  deposit  occupying 
a  very  limited  area,  but  about  170  feet  in  thickness,  which  he  first 
determined  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Limburg  beds.  They  were 
found  to  be  in  comformable  position  with  the  other  tertiary  strata 
previously  known  in  that  island,  and  to  contain  abundantly  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  Kleyn  Spawen  fossils.  He  named  this 
deposit  **  the  Hempstead  series,''  and  classed  it  as  Upper  Eocene,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  me  so  to  name  the 
Limburg  beds  of  Belgium.  They  cannot  in  fact  be  separated  from 
the  subjacent  Eocene  strata  without  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation 
confessedly  arbitrary,  and  which  would  leave  a  great  many  of  the 
same  species  of  fossils  above  and  below  it  So  complete,  indeed,  is 
the  passage  from  the  Bembridge  series  (an  equivalent  of  the  gypsum 
of  Montmartre,  and,  therefore,  an  acknowledged  Eocene  formation) 
into  the  Hempstead  beds,  that  Professor  Forbes  places  both  groups 
together  in  his  Upper  Eocene  division,  drawing  the  line  between 
Upper  and  Middle  Eocene  at  the  base  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 

Li  opposition  to  this  view  two  recent  authorities,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  (1853)  have  written  on  the  tertiary 
formations  of  Germany,  M.  Beyrich,  before  cited  fy  and  Dr.  Sand- 
berger  {,  contend  that  all  strata,  parallel  in  age  with  the  Limburg, 
should  be  termed  Lower  Miocene.  M.  Beyrich  affirms  that  if  the 
strata  of  the  Boldcrberg  in  Belgium,  and  numerous  deposits  of  con- 
temporaneous date  of  Northern  Germany  already  enumerated 
(p.  179.),  be  of  the  age  of  the  ^'faluns,"  then  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  same  beds  have  so  many  fossils  in  common  with  the  Limburg 
strata,  that  the  latter  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Miocene,  or  as  an 
older  deposit  of  the  same  great  period ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that» 
unless  wo  are  prepared  to  allow  the  Eocene  division  to  absorb  all  the 
overlying  tertiary  formations,  we  must  begin  a  new  series  from  the 
base  of  the  Limburg  upwards,  calling  the  latter  Lower  Miocene. 

*  Quart.  GcoL  Joum.  1852,  toL  viii.  {  Ubcr  das  Mainzer  TertiarbeckenSy 
p.  322.  &c.:  Wiesbaden,  1853. 

t  Die  Conchylien  des  Norddcutsch. 
Tertiargcb.:  Berlin,  1853. 
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Dr.  Sandberger  divides  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  into  two 
sections,  an  older  and  a  newer,  the  former  confessedly  the  equivalent 
of  the  Limburg  (or  Hempstead)  beds,  while  in  the  upper  ho  finds 
some  fossil  remains,  which  appear  to  him  to  have  a  more  modem 
character.  But  when  we  separate  from  this  higher  division  the 
sands  of  Eppelsbeim,  containing  bones  of  Deinotherium  and  Mastodon 
iangiroetris,  which  are  most  probably  of  falunian  age,  the  rest  of  his 
upper  series  may  be  as  old  as  the  Limburg  beds,  though,  for  want  of 
good  sections,  there  is  much  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  grouping  of 
the  beds.  Dr.  Sandberger,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  shells,  be- 
sides some  teeth  of  fish  and  other  fossils,  which  are  common  to  the 
liaTence  basin  and  the  Hesse-Cassel  sands.  Now  the  latter  were 
classed  as  Subapennine  or  Pliocene  by  Philippi,  and,  although  we 
have  as  yet  no  sufficient  data  for  determining  their  true  age,  appear 
clemriy  to  belong  to  a  more  modem  fauna  than  that  of  the  Mayence 
basiiu  If  such  a  relationship  could  be  established  between  the  two 
as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  Hesse-Cassel  fauna  to  that  of  the 
Mayence  beds,  this  fact  would  doubtless  go  some  way  towards 
beuing  out  the  views  of  the  author. 

The  reader  has  probably  by  this  time  began  to  perceive  that  one 
cause  of  embarrassment,  experienced  in  the  classification  of  these 
tertiarj  formations,  arises  from  the  discovery  of  several  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  historical  records.  I  may  remind  him  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  advocated  in  the  Principles  of 
Geology  the  doctrine  that  there  has  been  a  continual  coming  in  of 
new  species,  and  dying  out  of  old  ones,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the 
physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  not  such  a  reitera- 
tion of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  as 
was  once  insisted  upon  by  many  English  geologists  of  note,  and 
is  still  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  continental 
writers.  When,  therefore,  I  proposed  in  1833  the  term  Miocene  for 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  the  fossil  shells  of  which,  according  to  the 
determinadon  of  M.  Deshayes,  contained  an  admixture  of  about  seven- 
teen in  the  hundred  of  recent  species,  I  foretold  that  from  time  to  time 
new  sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be  intercalated 
between  those  already  described,  and  in  that  case  that  the  fossib 
of  newly-found  beds  would  *^  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  epochs."  According  to  this  view,  it  was 
obvioos  from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever 
they  were  detected,  would  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
jonngest  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  the  living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The  importance, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  test  must  diminish  rapidly  the  more  we  recede 
from  the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the 
£ocene  formations,  although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and  often 
famishes  the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of 
very  distant  countries. 

I  make  these  allusions  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  unprepared 
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for  the  discovery  of  gradations  from  Miocene  to  Eocene,  and  for  the 
probable  necessity  of  including  hereafter  in  tlie  Miocene  aeriei 
some  fossiliferous  groups  which  may  diverge  in  their  characters  from 
the  standard  first  set  up,  or  from  the  type  of  the  falons  of  Too- 
raine.  But  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a 
passage,  as  is  here  spoken  of,  has  been  made  out  The  limits  of  the 
Eocene  series  have  been  extended,  without  as  yet  filling  up  the  gap 
between  that  series  and  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  I  am  desirooa  at  the 
same  time  to  explain,  that  the  important  point  now  at  issue  is  not 
simply  one  of  nomenclature.  The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether  we 
use  the  terms  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Miooene. 
To  one  or  other  of  the  periods  so  nameil  we  must  refer  the  Limbnrg 
and  Hempstead  beds,  and  the  sands  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleao. 
Can  we,  without  doing  violence  to  paleontological  principles,  refer 
all  these  to  the  same  period  as  the  faluns  of  Touraine  ?  If  so,  it  would 
be  immaterial  whether  we  called  them  Middle  Tertiary,  Miocene  or 
'<  Falunian,**  or  by  any  other  general  name.  The  question  is,  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  the  mass  of  characteristic  fos* 
sils  of  the  groups  alluded  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  Eocene  or  the 
Falunian.  I  adhere  at  present  to  the  nomenclature  formerly  adopted 
by  me  for  strata  described  in  this  chapter,  calling  them  Upper  Exx^ene 
—not  because  of  the  small  number  of  living  species  of  shells  found 
in  them,  although  this  is  certainly  one  point  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  '^nummulitic"  Eocene  beds,  but  because  of  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  fauna,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Eocene  rather  than  Fa^ 
lunian.  Among  other  illustrations  of  this  affinity,  I  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  figures  of  species  of  the 
genus  Valuta  given  by  M.  Beyrich  from  the  Limburg  beds  of  North 
Germany  —  forms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Barton  clay  in 
Hampshire,  a  regular  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  group.  The 
faluns  are  devoid  of  such  forms.  Until,  therefore,  the  time  arrives 
when  the  break  between  the  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  has  dis- 
appeared more  completely,  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  include  the 
Limburg  and  all  contemporaneous  formations  in  the  Eocene. 

At  the  same  time  I  liave  drawn  the  line  between  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene,  as  in  former  editions,  excluding  from  the  latter  the  Bembridge 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  A 
preference  is  given  to  this  last  method,  simply  for  convenience 
sake,  in  order  that  the  Upper  Eocene  of  this  work  may  coincide 
exactly  with  the  strata  classed  by  so  many  distinguished  geologists 
as  Lower  Miocene.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  the  parting 
line  between  the  Bembridge  and  Hempstead  series,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Forbes  to  be  an  arbitrary  one 
— a  purely  conventional  line,  if  anything,  less  marked  than  the 
line  separating  the  Bembridge  series  from  the  underlying  St. 
Helen's  group.  (See  Table,  p.  209.)  If  retained  as  more  useful,  it  is, 
before  hinted,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  a  system  of  class!* 
adopted  by  many  able  geologists,  who  selected  it  before 
terrupted  continuity  of  the  Eocene  scries  from  its  nummu* 
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litic  or  central  portions  to  its  Upper  or  Limburg  beds  was  clearly 
made  out. 


LIMBURG  STRATA  IN  BELGIUM. 

{Rupdian  and  Tongrian  Systems  of  Dumont) 

The  best  type  which  we  as  yet  possess  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  as  de- 
fined in  the  foregoing  observations,  consists  of  the  beds  formerly 
known  to  collectors  as  those  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  These  can  be  best 
studied  in  the  environs  of  the  village  so  named,  which  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht,  and  in  the  old  province  of 
Limburg  in  Belgium.  In  that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea, 
marine  and  freshwater,  have  been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera 
and  remains  offish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the  Limburg  beds. 

MiocEsnc 
A.  Boldeiberg  beds,  see  p.  179.,  seen  near  Hasselt. 

TJpPEB  Eocene. 

Bw  1.  Kacala    Loam    of  Kleyn    Spawen,  ■)__        _.,        ,,        -.,. 

nme  .ge  u  cUy  of  Bupelmonde  I  Upper  Limburg  bedfc-Bapdian  of 

R  9.  flaviO'inarine  beds  of  Bergb,  Lelhen,  )  Middle  Limbarg  beds. — Upper  Ton- 
and  other  places  near  Klejn  Spawen.  3      grian  of  Dumont 

Bw  S.  Green  sand  of  Bergh,  Neerepcn,&c,  )  Lower  Limburg  beds. — Lower  Ton- 
near  Klejn  Spawen:  Marine.  3      grian  of  Dumont 

Middle  Eocene. 

C  Laoken  and  Brussels  beds,  with  num- 
mnlitea,  &c.:  Loavain  and  Brussels. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdivisions  (B.  1.)  into  which  the  Lim- 
borg  series  is  separated  in  the  above  table,  contains  at  Kleyn  Spawen 
many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the  claj  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles 
south  of  Antwerp,  and  sixty  miles  N.  W.  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  About 
forty  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  from  the  tile-clay  worked 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  villages  above  mentioned.  At 
Rupelmonde,  this  clay  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and 
much  resembles  in  mineral  character  the  ''London  Clay,**  containing 
like  it  septaria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by 
cracks  in  the  interior.  The  shells  have  been  described  by  MM. 
Nyst  and  De  Koninck.  Among  them  Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayesiana 
(see  fig.  167.)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in 

Fig.  167. 
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the  En^ilish  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling  Zeds 
amygdaloides  of  the  London  clay  proper  (see  fig.  227.  p.  219.).  Amonji^ 
other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten  Hoeninghausii^  and  a  spnnes  ti 
Cassidaria,  and  several  of  the  genus  Pleurotoma.  ^lot  a  few  of  these 
testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as  Acttean  simulaiuSf 
Sow.,  Cancellaria  evulsa,  Brander,  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  170.  p.  194]^ 
and  Nautilus  ziczac.    They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  8harb» 
as  Lamna  contortidens,  Ag.,  Oxyrhina  xiphodon^  Ag.,  CareharadM 
heierodon  (see  fig.  211.),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to 
the  Middle  Eocene  strata.  The  same  deposit^  B.  ].,  is  very  imperfectly 
seen  at  Kleyn  Spawen,  where  the  lower  divisions  B.  2.  and  B.  S.  aro 
much  better  developed.   B.  2.  consists  of  several  alternations  of  unAB 
and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  fluviatile  ut 
marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the  occasional  entrance  of  a  river 
the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Among  the  shells  are  found  Cyrena  semistriaia  (fig.  171.  p.  194.), 
thium  plicatumy  Lam.  (fig.  172.  p.  194.),  Rissoa  ChasieUij  Bosq.  (fi: 
174.),  and  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  170.),  four  shells  all  common  to 
Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel 
With  the  above,  Lucina  Thierensii,  and  other  marine  forma  of  thc^^  ^ 
genera  Venus,  Limopsis,  Trochus,  &c.y  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3.,  or  the  Lower  Limburg,  more  than  100  marine  shells  havi 
been  collected,  among  which  the   Ostrea  verttilabrwn  is  very  con- 
spicuous.    Species  common  to  the   underlying   Brussels  sands, 
the  Middle  Eocene,  are  numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole; 
but  most  of  these  are  feebly  represented  in  comparison  with  t 
more  peculiar  and  characteristic  shells,  such  as  Ostrea  veniilabrumr 
Mytilus  Nystiiy  Valuta  suturalisy  &c. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Upper  Eocene  strata  could  I  find  an; 
nummulites ;  and  M.  D'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that 
foraminifera  characterize  his  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contraste£> 
with  the  Middle,  and  would  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of 
between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawns 
according  to  his  method,  or  equally  so  between  Upper  and  Middl^-^-^^"* 
Eocene,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  this  work.    The  same  nata— *^  *-t*' 
ralist  informs  us  that  one  nummulite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen  tio'*'      ' 
penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle  tertiary,  viz.  Nummulites  in 
medioy  an  Eocene   species.     It  has  been  found  in   the  hill  of 
Superga  near  Turin*,  in  beds  usually  classed  as  Miocene,  but  pro- 
bably somewhat  older  than  the  falunian  iy\ye. 

Hermsdorf,  near  Berlin,  — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  m; 
of  clay,  used  for  making  tiles  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin 
near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands  wit 
which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.     This  clay  is  more  th 
forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark   bluish-grey  colour,   and,  like  that  o 
Rupelmonde,  contains    septaria.      Among  other  shells,  the 
Deshayesiana  before  mentioned  (fig.  167.)  abounds,  together  wi 

•  Arcbiac,  Monogr.  pp.  79.  100. 
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Y  species  of  FUurotomay  Voluia,  &c.,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Is  being  identical  in  species  with  Limburg  and  Majence  shells. 
Bejrich  enumerates  several  other  localities  in  North  Germanj, 
particularly  one  at  Magdeburg,  and  several  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
re  beds  of  the  same  age  appear. 

^€qfence  beuii^  —  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  elaborate  descrip- 
published  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area^ 
sb  occupies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 

for  a  great  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
r^noe  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found 
ibe  east,  north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.  M>  De  Koninck, 
i^^ge,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  purely  marine  portion  of 

deposit  (the  Lower  group  of  Dr.  Sandberger)  contained  many 
cies  of  shells  common  to  the  Limburg  beds  near  Kleyn  Spawen, 
^  to  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Ajnong  these  he 
^tioned  Cassidaria  depressa,  Triionium  argtUum^  Brander  (  T.fian" 
'^^M,  De  Koninck),  Tornatella  simulatOy  RosteUaria  Sawerhyiy 
^  Deshayeiiana  (fig.  167.  p*  189.),  Corbuiapisum  (fig.  170.),  and 
^'^gneulus  terehratularis. 

^be  marine  beds  are  in  some  places  covered  with  brackish*water 
'la  containing  CyrencB  in  great  numbers,  among  which  Cyrena 
^miriata  occurs,  with  Cerithium  plicatum,  Corbulomya  triangular 
^u$  Fanjasiij  and  other  Limburg  and  Hempstead  shells.  Pema 
oCojit^  a  shell  of  the  upper  Eocene  or  M^rignac  beds  of  the  Bor- 
^JE  basin,  but  also  a  Vienna  basin  shell,  is  characteristic  both 
be  marine  and  brackish  series.  Two  species  of  Anthracothe- 
c^  A>  magnumj  Guv.,  and  A.  alsaHcum^  are  met  with  in  the  same 
:^it8. 

*he  upper  portion  of  this  Mayence  series  has  at  its  base  a 
^stone  full  of  Cerithia  and  land-shells ;  among  which  Cerithium 
QlKm  before  mentioned,  and  another  Limburg  shell,  Venus  in- 
ifeMUio,  Sow.,  a  fossil  common  to  the  Headon  or  Middle  Eocene  of 
^Imnd,  are  met  with ;  also  Neritina  coticava  (fig,  194.),  a  Middle 
i^ene  shell,  and  Rhinoceros  incisivus,  the  oldest  form  of  that  genus, 

called  by  Kaup  Acerotherium,  Next  above  is  a  limestone,  in 
«h  lAtiorinella  or  Paludina  injlata  is  a  very  common  fossil,  with 
«.  les.    others  of  the  same  genus.     One  of  these,  very  nearly  re- 

rsembling  the  recent  LittorineUa  ulvOj  is  found  throughout 
this  basin.  These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size, 
and  are  often  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of 
marl  and  limestone,  in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to 
mgw,  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic  modem  accu- 
Lations  several  feet  thick  of  the  Littorinella  ulva  are  spread  far 
L  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  beds,  several 
c^es  of  Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Headon  or 
Sdle  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the  existing 
■•  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  fauna  diverges  from 
Xrimburg  type  towards  that  of  the  faluns  as  much  as  Dr.  Sand- 
s' believes.  Among  the  Mammalia,  we  find  Hippotherium 
^^,  Acerotherium  (or  Rhinoceros)  incisivum^  PaleomeryXf  Cha^ 
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lieomya,6ic  Lastlj,  theEppclshcim  sandoverlic§  the  whole,  conUiniog 
Deinolheriutn  giganteum,  and  some  otLer  true  Miocene  qiudrupedi. 
Several  mammalia,  proper  to  the  Upper  Eocene  aeries,  are  also  aaid 
to  be  associated ;  but  there  being  no  good  Bection  at  EppelAheim, 
the  true  Bucccaaton  of  the  beds  from  which  the  bonea  were  dug  oat 
cannot  be  seen,  and  we  have  jet  to  learn  whether  so^  renuiiiu  at  an 
older  series  maj  not  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  a  newer  one. 
Broioa  coal  of  Gtrmany.  —  In  a  recent  essay  on  the  Brown  Coil 
deposits  of  Gcrraanj,  Baron  Von  Buch  has  expressed  ft  decided 
opinion  that  they  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  being  of  subsequent  data 
to  t!ie  great  nummulitic  period,  and  newer  than  the  Pliocene  form- 
ations. He  has  therefore  called  the  whole  Miocene.  Unfortunately, 
these  formations  rarely  contain  any  internal  evidence  of  their  »gt, 
except  what  may  be  derived  from  plants,  constituting  in  every  caae 
but  a  fraction  of  an  ancient  Flora,  and  consisting  of  mere  leavea, 
without  flowers  or  fruits.  It  is  often  therefore  impossible  to  form 
more  than  a  conjecture  as  to  tlic  precise  place  in  tlie  chronological 
series  which  should  bo  assigned  to  each  layer  of  lignite  or  each  leaf- 
bed.  Nevertheless,  enough  is  known  to  siiow  that  some  of  tha 
Brown  CoaU  found  in  isolated  patches  belong  to  the  Upper  Eocene, 
others  to  the  Miocene,  and  some  perhaps  to  the  Pliocene  eras.  They 
seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  when  the  European  areft  had 
already  a  somewhat  continental  character,  so  that  few  contempoT^ 
neous  marine  or  even  fluvio-marine  beds  were  in  progress  there. 

The  brown  coal  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic 
underlies  the  Hermsdorf  tile-clay  already  spoken  of,  and  therefors 
belongs  to  a  period  at  least  as  old  as  the  Upper  Eocene  Tlw 
brown  coal  of  Uadoboj,  on  the  confines  of  Siyria,  is  covered,  says  V«i 
Buch,  by  beds  containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna  basin, 
Fi,.  ,93,  wliich,  as  before  remarked,  are  chiefly 

of  the  Falunian  or  Miocene  type.  Tbia 
lignite,  therefore,  may  be  of  Mioceoe  or 
Upper  Eoeenc  date,  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  botanical  charaetera  of  tha 
plants.  In  this,  and  most  of  the  prind- 
pal  brown  coni  formations,  several  spe- 
cies of  fan-pnim  or  Flabellaria  abound. 
Tliis  genus  also  appears  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bcmbridge  beds  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  in  the  gypseous  scries  of 
Montmartre  ;  but  it  is  still  more  largely 
rejirci^ented  in  the  Upper  Eocene  seriea, 
accompanied  by  palms  of  the  genus  Plte- 
nieitet.  Various  cones,  and  the  leaves 
and  wood  of  coniferous  trees,  are  tlao 
met  with  at  Badoboj.  Species  also  of 
Coniptonia  and  Myrica,  with  variona 
DopAwft-'  ri«™™iffj(-.  Aiuitirt.  ^rec^  such  as  the  plane  or  PUHanu$, 
In  Bohtmii.  „^  recognized  by  their  leavea,  as  also 
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several  of  tbe  Laurel  tribe,  especiallj  one,  called  Daphnogene  cinna* 
wumufolia  (fig.  16^.)  by  linger,  who,  together  with  Goppert,  has 
investigated  the  botanj  of  these  formations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  leaf  of  this  Daphnogene  two  veins  branch  off  on  each  side 
from  the  mid-rib,  and  run  up  without  interruption  to  the  point. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  whether  in  theMajence  basin  or  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn  and  Cologne,  there  seem 
to  be  Brown  Coals  of  more  than  one  age.  Yon  Buch  tells  us  that  the 
only  fossil  found  in  the  Brown  Coal  near  Cologne,  one  often  met  with 
there  in  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel,  is  the  peculiar  fruit,  so  like  a 
cocoa-nut,  called  Nipadites  or  Burtonia  Fanjasii  (see  fig.  220.).  Now 
this  fossil  abounds  in  the  Lower  £>>cene  or  Sheppj  clay  near  London, 
also  in  the  Middle  Eocene  at  Brussels ;  and  I  found  it  still  higher  in 
the  same  nunmiulitic  series  at  Cassel,  in  French  Flanders.  This 
fact  taken  alone  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  the  Cologne  lignite 
to  the  Eocene  period. 

Some  of  the  lignites  of  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn  associated 
with  volcanic  rocks,  and  those  of  Hesse  Cassel  which  accompany 
basaltic  outpourings,  are  certainly  of  much  later  date. 

UPPEB  EOCENE  8TSATA  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hempstead  beds. — Isle  of  Wight — Until  very  lately  it  was  sup- 
posed by  English  geologists  that  the  newest  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  corresponded  in  age  with  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont- 
martre  near  Paris ;  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  species  oi PaUjeotheriumy  Anoplotheriutn^  and  other  extinct  mam- 
malia so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  series,  were  also  found  at 
Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  northern  district  of  the  island,  forming 
part  of  the  fluvio-marine  series.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes 
for  having  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1852  that  there  exist  three 
formations,  the  true  position  of  which  had  been  overlooked,  all  of  them 
newer  than  the  beds  of  Headon  Hill,  in  Alum  Bay,  which  last  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
tertiary  series.* 

The  three  overlying  formations  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows :  — 
1st,  certain  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  St  Helen's  beds  (see 
Table,  p.  106.  e/  f^.)restinmiediately  upon  the  Headon  series;  2dly, 
the  St.  Helen's  series  is  succeeded  by  the  Bembridge  beds  before 
mentioned,  the  equivalent  of  the  Montmartre  gypsum ;  and  3rdly, 
above  the  whole  is  found  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Hempstead  series. 
Tliis  newer  deposit,  which  is  170  feet  thick;  has  been  so  called  from 
Hempstead  Hill,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wightf    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  strata  there  discovered,  the  details  of 
which  are  important  for  reasons  explained  in  the  preliminary  re- 
mmrks  of  this  chapter  (p.  188.) : — 

■  *  £.    Forbes,   OeoL   Quart   Jonm.     with  Hampetead  HiU,   near   London, 

1853w  where  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London 

t  This  hill  mnK  not  be  oonfbimded     Clajriicapped  bjr  Middle  Eocene sandf. 

o 
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gUBDlTIBIOVB  or  THB  HUIFBTXAD  BXRIBi. 

1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbnla  beds,  consisting  of  miiine  nuidf  and  diyi, 
contain  Corbvla  pman,  fig.  170.,  a  species  common  to  the  Middle  Eooene  dtj 
of  Barton  ;  Cyrena  aemistriata,  fig.  171.,  which  is  also  a  Middle  SoeoDetedt 
seTeral  drithioj  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  serieSb 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  in* 


CwrhtUapimm,    Hempstead  Beds, 
Isle  of  Wtght. 


Offtmmi 
Hempttead  BadiL 


2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estnary  marls  and  carbonaceons  dayi,  in  the 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abandantlj  Cerithium  pUeatiamj  Lol, 
fig.  172.,  C  degatu,  fig.  173.,  and  C  tricinctumf  also  Ristoa  Cfuuidii^  fig.  171, 
a  verj  common  Limburg  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  sabdiviaoM 
of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the  Bembridgebeds. 
In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  Pa/uduia  lada^  fig.  175.,  oceans  a  MmQ 


Fig.  I7S. 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  174. 


fig.  ITS. 


CfHtkium  piieaittmt 
Lam.  Hempstead. 


Cerithium  elegant, 
Hempstead. 


Jtit$oa  CkatteUi,  Nnt. 
Sp.  Hpmpatoad,  Isla 
of  Wight. 


identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  living,  P.  laiicobp; 
several  species  of  Lymneus,  Planorbis,  and  Unto, 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  distingnished 
by  the  presence  of  Melania  fatciata,  Pahidina  lenta,  and  clays  with  C^prit;  the 
lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  temistriata^  fig.  171.,  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a 
PanoptML, 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Mdania  eoalaiu^  Sow., 
MeianopgU,  &c  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  "Black  bandy** 
in  which  Bissoa  Chastelii,  fig.  1 73 ,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  thoee  of  the  underlying  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.  The  seed-vessels  of  C/tara  medieaginuki^  Broiig.« 
and  C.  hdectenu  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally.  Tha 
mammalia,  among  which  is  a  species  of  Hyotherium,  differ,  so  fiu  aa  they  ait 
known,  firom  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds  immediately  anderlying. 
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Between  the  Hempstead  beds  above  described  and  tbose  next  bdow  them, 
there  is  no  breij[,  as  before  stated,  p.  188.  The  freshwater,  brackish,  and 
marine  limestones  and  marls  of  the  underlying  or  Bembridge  group  are  in 
eonfonnable  etratification,  and  eontain  Cyrtna  temittrmki,  fig.  171.,  Mdania 
wnaieaia,  PaUulina  lento,  fig.  175.,  and  several  other  shells  belonging  to  the 
Hempstead  beds.  Pro!  Forbes  therefore  classes  both  of  them  in  the  same 
Upper  Eocene  division.  I  have  called  the  Bembridge  beds  Middle  Eocene, 
for  eoavenience  sake,  as  already  explained  (pp.  184. 188.). 

X7PPEB  EOCENE  STRATA  OF  FRANCE. 

{Lower  Miocene  of  many  French  authors,) 

Hie  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau,  or  aandstone  of  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleaa,  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as 
corresponding  id  age  to  the  Limburg  or  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  as- 
sociated in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  with  a  set  of  strata,  very  varied  in 
their  composition,  and  containing  in  their  lower  portion  a  green 
daj  with  abundance  of  small  oysters  {Ostrea  cyathula,  Lam.)  which 
are  ^rc^  over  a  wide  area.  The  marine  sands  and  sandstone 
irhiob  overlie  this  clay  include  Cytherea  incrtusata  and  many  other 
Limburg  fossils^  the  finest  collections  of  which  have  been  made  at 
Etampes,  south  of  Paris,  where  they  occur  in  loose  sand.  The  Gr^s 
le  Fontainebleau  is  sometimes  called  the  '*  Upper  marine  sands  "  to 
listinguish  it  from  the  *^  Middle  sands"  or  Gr^  de  Beauchamp,  a 
Ifiddle  Eocene  group. 

Calcaire  lacustre  superieur.  —  Above  the  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau 
is  seen  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  sometimes  called 
Calemire  de  la  Beauce,  which  with  its  accompanying  marls  and 
nliceous  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes, 
nich  as  frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  Beds 
>f  flinty  ccHitinuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and 
CkartB^  aquatic  plants,  already  alluded  to,  left  their  stems  and  seed- 
reesels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with  freshwater 
ind  land-shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this  formation 
ire  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  summits  or  platforms 
if  tbe  hills  round  Paris — ^large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
md  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  are 
sliiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata.  When  they  reach 
he  valley  of  the  Loire,  they  occasionally  underlie  and  form  the 
Mmndary  of  the  marine  Miocene  faluns,  fragments  of  the  older  fresh- 
rater  limestone  having  been  broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and 
n  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea,  as  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  where 
he  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Miocene  period  still  remain 
n  h^ows  drilled  in  the  blocks  of  Eocene  limestone. 

Cemiral  France. — Lacustrine  strata,  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 

o  the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne, 

"J^aiUlf  and  Yelay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 

nap.    They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which, 

ike  lome  of  those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the 

lepresnons  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one 
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entirety  composed  of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  gnuiitic  schitt,  * 
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with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondarj  strata,  much  dislo- 
cated, and  which  have  prohahlj  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
axe  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  heen  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  ohserve  that  the  study 
of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  areas.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
eyidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
by  which  the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared,—  lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
scoriflB^  —  deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  —  at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys,  —  new  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
f<^wed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its 
external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
Ticissitades  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
IfoQt  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ; 
siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera 
as  those  entombed  in  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.  To  this  tranquil 
eondition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when 
the  lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from 
"below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these 
eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  the 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the 
ox,  Tarioos  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena,  and  many  beasts  of  prey 
ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally 
overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such 

as  accompany  Tolcanic  eruptions.    Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became 
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extinct,  and  gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia  (see  ch.  xxxiL),  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  to  species  now  existing.  There  are  no  aignSy 
during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation  which  may  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  currents  in  the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floodi 
accompanying  repeated  earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the 
district  have  in  some  places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhi^ 
the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne, — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges, — that  of  the  For^  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 
generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient 
rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction, 
however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined, 
and  in  few  instances  verticaL  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following: — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls ;  3dly,  Limestone  or 
travertin,  often  oolitic  ;  4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate, — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in 
different  places,  pebbles  of.  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  and  others,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or 
other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata  do  not  form  one  con- 
tinuous band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed 
like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents 
along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of 
about  60  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent, 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of  rounded  and 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  Flrance,  p.  15. 
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igolar  fngments  of  granite,  qnartE,  primary  date,  and  red  sand- 
one.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these 
dds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzose  grits  are 
mnd  ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed 
r  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the 
isintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
igether  by  a  siliceous  cement  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
^;eiierated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
Jces  place  between  the  rock  of  cr3r8talline  and  that  of  mechanical 
rigin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
'her  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the 
ivantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
I  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green, 
xnit  400  feet  thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose 
rits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
I  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal 
mcretions  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
one,  resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
irings. 

1.  b.  Red  marl  and  sandstone. — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
;«naceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
lentical  in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red 
mdstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
round  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the 
une  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
ioades,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
)iour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish-lime- 
:one,  like  the  well-known  ^*  cornstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
^Id  Red  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
larl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  degradation 
f  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ  on  the  adjoining 
ills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
nd  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz 
I  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
arent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
eds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
)to  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
art  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
ill  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a 
sat  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  marls. — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Luvergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
ave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
noold,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by 
le  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
luminous  clay,  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
^as  present,  calcareous  marL    This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
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be  carried  oat  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the 
various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.  And  as,  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

Thf^  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainlj 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  nsuallj  calcareous.  Thej  are 
thinlr  foliated, — a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  in- 
numerable thin  shells,  or  carapace-valves,  of  that  small  animal  called 
Cjfpris.  This  animal  is  provided  with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integuments  periodieaUj', 
which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not.  This  circumstance  maj 
partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of  Cypris  which 
were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in  stratified 
masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be 
desired.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment 
was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  grard, 
sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited 
near  the  shore,  forming  the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cyprk  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granito  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake«  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inters 
mediate  between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but 
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finor  mud  only  wa*  driAed  ther?  by  campnts.  The  TtrtieaUiy  of 
«omo  of  the  Ksi<  i:i  tho  a'iwe  swtion  bear?  testimony  to  considerable 
local  disturbanof*  fubsc>quert  to  tho  do;x\siiion  of  the  marls;  but  such 
inclxn<\i  and  vortical  strata  are  vorv  rare, 

3L  Litmest/me^  tntrrrtin.  tvJitr. — Both  the  preceding  members  of 

tfcfr  lacustrine  deposit^  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into 

Hp^^tartoae*     Sometimes  only  c^^noretionaxx  nodules  abound  in  them ; 

F  ^hew*  where  theiY»  is  an  inorea»e  in  the  quantity  of  calcareoos 

W,  onite  into  nepilar  beds. 

*    / 
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On  etch  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limsgne,  both  on  the  west  tt 
'  Guinat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichj,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  ia  appearanee 
snd  bemut7 ;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  qnair;, 
bat  soon  hardens  on  exposnre  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone 
contains  land-shella  and  bonea  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the 
bill  of  Lft  Serre,  the  limestone  is  pisolittc,  the  small  spheroids  com- 
Uuing  both  the  radiated  and  concentric  structure. 

Jndtitial  limestone. — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh- 
water limestone  in  Auyergne,  called  "  indusial,"  from  the  eases,  or 
imdmiia,  of  caddis-worms  (the  larree  of  Pkryganed) ;  great  heaps  of 
which  have  been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  bj  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  bard  travertin.  The  rock  ia  sometimes  purely  cal- 
careous, but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Several  beds  of  it  are  frequendy  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  nodules,  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  178.)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  {bb),  near  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia;  and 
affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
lacustrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have  been 
denuded,  and  sb^ied  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lakes. 


ntu  Qnonl  (KMmclind) . 


We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Phtyganta  (or  Gaddis- 
fl  j),  in  its  caterpillar  state,  covered  with  small  freshwater  sbells,  which 
they  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases, 
in  order,  probably,  to  give  tliem  weigbt  and  strength.  The  individual 
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figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  %  species  Teiy  abunduit 
in  Engluid,  hu  covered  its  esse  with 
flbells  of  a  smsll  Planarbu.  In  the  suae 
manner  a  large  species  of  caddis-won* 
which  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes  of 
JT^  AuTergne  was  accustomed  to  attacb  to 
^  its  dwetling  the  shelb  of  s  small  spiral 
ni  Pkrtg^n,*  univalve  of  the  genns  Patudi»a.  A  ImB- 
dred  of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  often  empty,  the  rcat 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of  travertin.  The  caaea 
have  been  thrown  ti^ther  confusedly,  and  often  lie,  as  in  £g.  I8O1, 


at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  When  we  consider  that  too  OT 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and 
that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  Insects  and  moUusca  which  contributed  their  integu- 
ments and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Firyganea  lived  on  the  spots  where 
their  cases  are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows 
near  the  margin  of  tlie  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  hare  t>een  drifW  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  smtdl  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubular  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake, 
called  the  Puure-Soe,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  Is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in 
depth.  Bound  the  shaUow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusiaa  of  the  Phrygattta 
grandis  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  bulrush,  Seirput  lacuttrit,  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmites,  but  chiefly  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sometimes  causes  ft 
current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  washed  away, 
and  floated  off  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.   The  Cypris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  springs 

hern  fijared  ii  P,  rAonitca,  Unn. 
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\  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indasial  limestone,  like 
I  of  AnTergne. 

Gjfpseous  marit.  —  More  than  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated 
eons  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
iris,  are  worked  for  gjpsum  at  St  Remain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
kUier.  Thej  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cjpridiferous  marls  which 
Date  with  grit,  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being 

in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 
eneral  arrangement^  origin^  and  age  of  the  freshwater farmationM 
wergne.  —  The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described 
ot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist 
sets  oat  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
radictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
itone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ; 
t  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrange- 
;.  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general 
:toral  group;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contem-* 
neous  central  deposit ;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
rdinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  bdth.  The  uppermost  marls 
sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet 
calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzose 
or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to  the 
in  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
rs  of  mineral  springs,  —  such  springs  as  even  now  exist  in  Au- 
De,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite,  and 
pitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this  cha- 
r  is  by  no  means  constant. 

seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
led  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
m  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
of lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic 
\  embedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
derable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  bad  accumulated,  erup- 

broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
.telj  with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
Jiermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
ne  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
levelopment  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
lalphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
I  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
•ments  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative 
s  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained 
bod  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 
e  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
^gooB  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
ixmmple,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
letritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
nriala  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weighty  the 
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coarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but 
in  the  gravellj  and  sandj  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  countrji 
and  produce  lava,  scoriae,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  marl  might  still  continne  as  before;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  lev^ 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
.  of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  die- 
pression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both 
of  the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils. 
Some  of  the  oldest  or  lowest  sands  and  marls  may  very  probably  be 
of  Middle  Eocene  date.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mam- 
miferous  fauna  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by 
those  of  M.  FomeL  The  last-mentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  oat 
the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  species  of  mammalia 
from  those  of  the  gypseous  series  near  Paris,  although  many  of  the 
forms  are  analogous  to  those  of  Eocene  quadrupeds.  The  Cainothe^ 
rium,  for  example,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotherium^  and 
is,  according  to  Waterhouse,  the  same  as  the  genus  Microtherium  of 
the  Germans.  There  are  two  species  of  marsupial  animab  allied  to 
Didelphys^  a  genus  also  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  several 
forms  of  ruminants  of  extinct  genera,  such  as  AmphUragulus  eU^ 
gans  of  Pomel,  which  has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species 
from  Weissenau  near  Mayence,  called  by  Kaup  Dorcatherium 
nanum ;  other  associated  fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtherium  Reuggeri^  and 
a  small  rodent,  TUanomySy  are  also  specifically  the  same  with  mam- 
malia of  the  Mayence  basin.  The  Hy<Bnodon^  a  remarkable  car- 
nivorous genus,  is  represented  by  more  than  one  species,  and  the 
oldest  representative  of  the  genus  Machairodus  has  been  discovered 
in  these  beds  in  Au  vergne.  The  first  of  these,  Hycenodon^  also  occurs 
in  the  English  Middle-Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  cliff,  Hamp- 
shire, considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with 
Paleotheria.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Limagne  rocks  have  been  correctly  referred  by  French  geologists 
to  their  Middle  Tertiary,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called 
Upper  Eocene  in  this  work. 
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CaniaL  —  A  freshwater  formation,  of  about  the  same  age  and 
▼ery  analogoos  to  that  of  AuTergne,  is  situated  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Puj,  in  Yelaj ;  and  another  occurs 
near  Anrillac,  in  Cantal.  The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last 
mentioned,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Auvergne  and  Yelaj,  is  the 
immense  abundance  of  silex  associated  with  calcareous  marls  and 
limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower, 
composed  of  grayel,  sand,  and  claj,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  lime- 
stone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructive, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  impUciUy  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of 
relative  age. 

When  we  approach  Anrillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great 
heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with 
vegetation.  Near  Ttrac,  and  between  La-Capelle  and  Yiscamp,  the 
•orface  is  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black 
in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  external  coating;  others  stained 
with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint 
gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus 
announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at 
the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
irhich  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  mica- 
schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a 
*rhite  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
llollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint, 
Hiarl*  and  dark  vegetable  mound.  In  these  cavities  we  recognize  an 
counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed 
of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
^lon^  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a 
^ght  in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at 
Xifsn^th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AuriUac,  hills  of  limestone  and  eal- 
marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular 
rers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an 
[ne  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our 


The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous 

^natter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 

connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those 

legions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 

^be  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 

lava.     It  is  well  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 

other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution;  and  it  has  been  lately 

affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
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qnartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or  other  flux.* 
Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immediately  part 
with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  bj 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  Aurillae 
might  convey  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white 
chalk  of  Europe ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  com- 
position to  the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal 
seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater  CharOj  instead  of  the  marine 
zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk  flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet 
with  shells  of  LimneOy  Pianorbis,  and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposUum. — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillae,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacus- 
trine series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  we 
find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  are 
separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems 
of  Ckara^  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  Paluduue 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  re- 
semble precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch 
marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  con- 
taining a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past.  The  difierent  layers 
may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composition  and 
colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillae  composed  of  such 
materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the 
whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.t 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up!  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  succession  of 
these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group !  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which  rises 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillae,  are  themselves  equally 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Boytl  Soc.,  No.    Lacostres  Tertiairesdn  Cantal,  &c.  Ann. 
44.  p.  233.  des  ScL  Nat  Oct  1829. 
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the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  sheets 
of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  fragments  of  rock. — Lastlj, 
we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as 
are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  many 
such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

Bordeaux^  Aix,  &c.  —  The  Upper  Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux 
basin  are  represented,  according  to  M.  Raulin,  by  the  Falun  de 
Leognan,  and  the  underlying  limestone  of  St  Macaire.  By  many, 
however,  the  upper  of  these,  or  the  Leognan  beds,  are  considered  to 
be  no  older  than  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  The  freshwater  strata  of 
Aix-en-ProTence  are  probably  Upper  Eocene ;  also  the  tertiary  rocks 
of  Malta,  Crete,  Cerigo,  and  those  of  many  parts  of  Greece  and 
other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

Nebnuka^  Untied  States. — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River,  lat.  42®  N.,  a  tertiary 
formation  occurs,  consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous 
clay,  described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen*,  in  which  many  bones  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of  chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms, 
are  met  with.  Among  these.  Dr.  Leidy  recognizes  a  gigantic 
JPalaotherium^  larger  than  any  of  the  Parisian  species ;  several  species 
of  the  genus  Orcodon^  Leidy,  uniting  the  characters  of  pachyderms 
and  ruminants ;  Eucrotaphus^  another  new  genus  of  the  same  mixed 
character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  sub-genus  Acerotheriunij 
an  Upper  Eocene  form  of  Europe  before  mentioned ;  two  of  ArchcRO' 
ikerium^  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Clutropotamits  and  Hyracotherium ; 
also  PcAratheriumj  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatheriuniy 
Slaup;  also  Agriochagus  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Mery^ 
topotamus  of  Falconer  and  Cautley;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carni- 
vorous animal  of  the  genus  Macairodus,  the  most  ancient  example  of 
which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Auvergne. 
The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testudo^  but  have  some  affinity 
to  Emyt,  On  the  whole,  this  formation  has,  I  believe,  been  correctly 
referred  by  American  writers  to  the  Eocene  period,  in  conformity 
with  the  classification  adopted  by  me,  but  would,  I  conceive,  be 

called  Lower  Miocene  by  those  who  apply  that  term  to  all  strata 

tiewer  than  the  Paris  gypsum. 

•  David  Dale  Owen,  GeoL  Surrey  of  Wisconsiii,  &c:  Fliilad.  1852. 
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XitiulilM — Lomr  SiMcna  in  Fnuica — NoniinalitiG  foratuioiu  of  Xuopa  ul 
,V»M-  -  Tbwr  *i<la  cscnt — Kfamblo  to  the  Middle  Eocene  period— Eocett 
HiMs  in  tb«  Vnilol  ^(Me* — Scctino  at  daibonie,  Alalamn— ColcMd  cHmu 


lltK  MnOM  tMU  in  dpier  is  ibe  descending  series  ue  thoM  whidi  I 
wrM  MkUIh  &M«a«>  In  the  aceompuijing  map,  the  positioa  of 
>«»vi'«i  tinKviM  aimu  H  poiaud  oat,  such  u  the  bisin  of  the  TbiiM^ 


|itttl  111'  IUiH)MU)re,  part  of  tlie  Netherlnnds,  and  the  country  rO** 
I'ltiis.     The  thn.'O   last-mentioned  areas  contain   some  marine     ^^^ 
iViialiwulrr  f(iruiation!s  which  have  boon  already  spoken  of  as  Uf»^ 
('JuMtiio,  lull  tlicir  superficial  extent  in  this  part  of  Europe  is 
»i||iiilli'iiiit. 


KNIILISII  UIDDLE   EOCEKE  FORMATIONS. 


Ing  labln  will  show  the  order  of  auccession  of  the  st*"^ 
Turtiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hk*^^^ 
(tteo  tho  Table,  p.  105.  et  teq.) 
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HempMud  bedi.  Isle  of  Wigbt,  see  abOTe,  p.  193.  -  •     ITO  tttt^K  Sff^^ 

■IDDLB   aOCKNE.  (        *'-StL!'         1 

1.  Bembridge  Series,— North  coul  of  ble  of  Wight  -  -    HO    '^'t  ifijggS^ 

S.  Otborne  or  St  Helen's  Serie^  —ibid.         -  -  -    100      ^^       i**^ 

5.  Heidon  Series,— Mb  of  Wight,  and  HordweLCTiff.HMltt-    170 

4.  HeadoQ  Hill  Bandi  and  Buton  Cla^,  —  lale  of  Wight,  and 

Bwlon  Cliff,  H»nt«  -  -  -        .    -  -    300 

6.  BagiboC    and  BracUeBhun   Sandi    and   ClAjt,  —  London 

■odHantabaiina-  -  -  -  -  -    700 

lawai  Bocsn. 
1.  Iiondon  Clay  proper  and  Bograx  bedi,  —London  and  Hanu 

bwina SSOtoSW 

5.  Mastic   and  Mottled   ClajB  and  Sands  (Woolwich    and 

Readiag  Kriea), — London  and  HauM  baaint       •  -    100 

3.  Iliaoet   Sands.  —  JUcuIyctb,  Kent,   and    EaNern  part  of    ' 
London  hiain       -  -  -  -  -   ■  W 

he  trne  place  of  tbe  Bagshot  sands,  B.  5.  in  the  above  series,  and 
H  Tlutnet  sands,  C.  3.,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  bj  Mr, 
twich  in  1847  and  1852.  The  true  relatiTe  positioit  of  the 
ipstead  beds.  A.,  of  the  Bembridge,  B.  1.,  and  of  tbe  Osborne  or 
ielen's  series,  B.  2.,  were  not  made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
*rore88or  Forbes  studied  them  in  detail  in  1852. 
imAridffe  tenet,  B.  1.  —  These  beds  are  above  100  feet  thick, 
as  before  stated  (p.  188.),  pass  uptrards  into  tbe  Hempstead  beds, 
which  they  are  conformable,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
f  consist  of  marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish, 
marine  origin.  Some  of  tbe  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena 
ttriata  var.,  and  Paludina  lento,  fig.  175.  p.  194.,  are  common  to 
and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead  series.  The  following  are  the 
lirisioQS  described  by  Professor  Forbes :  — 

pper  marlj,  diEtinguiihed  b;  the  abondance  of  MAmia  turrHutima,  Foihea 
(flg.  183.> 

Fi|.  lat.  ii(.  in. 


•rv  marl,  cbaracteriied  bj  CeritAiiaK  malabile,  (^/raia  piJchra,  &c,  and 

•J  the  rtoiauu  of  TWonyf  (see  flg.  189.}. 

BBB  marb,  often  abonnding  in  a  pecnliar  species  of  OTiter,  and  accompanied 

>7  GriiJua,  Mytih,  an  jbta,  a  JViicii^  &c 

inbridge  Umestonea,  compact  cream-colonred   limeatones   alternating  with 


FLuno-XABim  SKBIB  DT  IBU  OT  WU»d.. 

lalea  ud  mirii,  in  all  ol  whkh  Und-tbdk  an  f^nMWi  ^wckltr  it  B^w^ 
eu  Tumondi,  and  hne  been  dBicribed  bf  Ifr.  Edmrdi.  "Dm  Btibm  d- 
iptiett,  fig.  184.,  ud  Htia  oeebaa,  Bf.  \8i^  mre  ■moag  iu  bat  kaowB  kai- 


I 


UiraBmltlH. 


# 


nifen,  .^naiua  JbnpMoAi  (flg.1830  ind  i%uiiir&u  ifucut  (flg.  187.)  tt 
man  generally  dutribaud  :  tbe  latter  representa  or  takei  the  pUiee  o 
Piaaorba  eitamplialia(mtig.l9i.'),  otth«  more  aneieat  Hesdon  Mri«&  < 
b  (fig.  I8B.)  ii  the  ehaiacteriitic  Bembridge  gjrogonite. 


From  this  fonnation  on  the  shores  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Dr.  II 
ofaUtined  %  floe  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,   FlaMlaria  Lamu 
Brong.,  a  pUnt  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  aga 
suborbs  of  Paris.     Tbe  well-known  building-stone  of  BinstM 
Ryde,  a  limestone  with  numerous  hollows  caused  by  Cyretu 
have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belong 
subdiviuon  of  the  Bembridge  series.    In  the  same  Binnesd  ■< 
Pratt  and  the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered  the  remains 
malia  characleriatic  of  the  gypseoos  series  of  Paris,  as  RUc 
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rf->K,  maffnum,(&g.  191.)  -P-  medium,  P.mitnu,  P.mmi- 

nmm,P.eurtum,P.erauumt  tXaa  AnoplatheriMm 

eommunt  (fig.190.),  A.  secundarium,  Dichobune 

e«>-t>inum,and  Charopolamvt  Cvvteri,  The  genus 

Faleothere,  above  alluded  lo,  resembled  the  living 

tapir  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  having  a 

short  proboscis,  but  its  molar  teeth  were  niore  like 

Xower  HdIu  toBin,      •''*"^  °^  ^^  rhinoceros  (see  fig.  190.).    Paleotke- 

_^  '"'  *'"'  ™"''  '^ognum  was  of  the  siie  of  a  horse,  three  or 

^Tubadjiiirarmabr    four  feet  high.     The  annexed  woodcut,  fig.  191., 

a    one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier  attempted  of  the  outline  of 


theliting  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton.  As 
the  icrtical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadru|)eds,  so  I'ar  as  our 
luHwledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  tlie  tes'aeea ) 
the  occun-t'nce  of  so  many  species  at  Binstead,  agreeing  with  fossils 
of  Ibf  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  slietb 
■i>d  pilots  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

OAone  or  St.  ffekn'i  teriet,  B.  2.  —  This  group  is  of  fresh  and 
bnckieh-waler  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mijicral  character  and 
i^bess.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  building, 
*"*d  caDed  by  Prof,  Forbes  the  Ncltlcstone  grit.  In  oac  part  ripple- 
■Wked  flag-stones  occur,  and  rocks  with  fucoidal  markings.  The 
Oibcrae  beds  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paliidina,  Me- 
MMs,  and  Melanopiit,  as  also  of  Cr/prii  and  the  seeds  of  Chara. 

BtadoH  itritt,  B.  3.  —  These  beds  are  seen  botii  at  the  east 
■nd  vest  extremities  of  the  Isle  of  AVi^^ht,  and  also  in  Hordwell 
Qift,  Hants.  Everywhere  Planorbit  euomphaliii,  fig.  192,,  charac- 
ItiiKs  the  freshwater  deposits,  just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  ditciu, 
^  1ST.,  does  the  Bembridge  limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds 
nntUQ  PbtomomSfa  plana,  Cerithium  mulabile,  and  C.  eiiictnm 
(^>  44.  p.  30.),  and  the  marine  beds  Venut  (or  Cytherea')  incrasxala, 
*^wi«  common  to  the  Liraburg  beds  and  Grfes  de  Fontaincbltau, 
« the  Upper  Eocena  series.  The  prevalence  of  salt-water  remains 
p  a 
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t«  mo«t  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  eentrml  ptits  of  the  fonniHoo. 
Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoirs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fint 


Fig^vn. 


riff.uiL 


•^ 


mywtkiem,  Sar.    Rcwlon  Hni.  bk  of  VTItkl ; 
H.riwU  CUi;  auus^aboncml. 


•sr'^^anted  the  whole  into  a  lower  fn»hwater,  tn  upper  mtrine,  and  ta 

upper  firesh water  'li vision. 
'  Among  the  «holU  which  are  wi.Ielj  distributed  through  the  Headon 
rio?  are  XeritiHn  coitcarcu  { £^.1S^.\  Lymmea  caudaia  (fig.  19o.)^  ind 
frithiMm  comcczrtim  iDg.  196. >  HeiLr  labyrimtkieoj  Say  (fig.  198.), 


seno^ 
Oritk 


f\4.  :.-4. 


iabyriMikieOj  Say  (fig.  193.), 
Fic.  ISA.  Fi«.  na. 


CfrHki 


1  l.&:i>i-?hcll  now  inhabitin:;  the  United  States^  was  disooTered  in  this 
^ri^'s  bv  Mr.  Woo«i  in  Hordwell  ClidT.    It  is  abo  met  with  in Hcadon 

m 

HilL  in  the  s:ime  beds.  At  Sronce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  ocean 
in  the  newer  BenibrlJge  series,  and  azFords  a  rare  example  of  an 
£•>.*«: ne  tonsil  ot  a  <peoies  <tiIL  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  caaca, 
having  no  local  connexion  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the 
species* 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  net 
•^i:h  in  H-^rdwell  ClirF  i  or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt\  near  Ly- 
iiiinjTton.  Hants,  where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
>fearles  Woo»L  Dr.  Wrl;;lit.  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To  the 
Litter  we  are  indebted  tor  a  derailed  section  ot*  the  beds  *,  as  well  as 
!'or  the  discovery  of  a  Tariety  of  new  species  of  fossil  ^mwnwmmn^ 
«:helon:ans«  and  tish  ;  also  for  drst  calling  at  tendon  to  the  important 

these  vertebrata  ditifcr  s^^cidcally  from  those  of  the  Bern- 
beds.     Anionji  the  abundant  shells  of  Hordwell  are  Paiudiac 

Tartoas  species  of  Lymneus*  Ptanoriu^  Mtlamia,  Qrcloj^  and 
yo«  Dntis^ena^  &c. 

•  Bolkda  Soc.  G^L  d«  Fruic«.  IS33.  p.  19L 
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Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys^  and  no  less  than 
six  species  of  Trionyx;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a 
crocodile;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  {Pa* 
ieryXf  Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Wood 
haye  found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus 
JLepidosteuM  or  hony  pike  of  the  American  rivers.  This  same  genus 
of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  genera  Paloplotherium  of  Owen,  Anoploiherium^ 
Anthracothenum,  Dichodon  of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dichohune^  Spcdacodon^  and  Hycenodon,  The 
latter  ofiers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  cami- 
Toroos  mammal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  although  I  attach  ver}' 
little  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species 
ftre  those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern 
deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves 
notice.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably  lower  that  that  of  the 
Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much 
in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  therefore  teaches  us 
what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assemblages  of  mammalia  flou- 
rished on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackishwater  beds  of  the 
above  series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are 
eommon  to  the  underlying  Barton  clay;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovata,  which  are 
eommon  to  the  Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
the  Sl  Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon 
aeries,  and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  the 
Eocene  strata  of  France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was 
derived  from  the  same  region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under 
▼ery  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds 
rest  on  white  sands,  the  upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  b.  4., 
next  to  be  mentioned. 

Headon  Bill  sands  and  Barton  clay,  B.  4.  (Table,  p.  209.)  — 

Fif .  m.       In  one  of  the  upper  and  sandy  beds  of  this  formation 

Dr.  Wright  found  Chama  squamosa  in  great  plenty. 

The  same  sands  contain  impressions  of  many  marine 

shells  (especially  in  Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the 

upper  Bagshot  sands  afterwards  to  be  described.     The 

underlying  Barton  clay  has  yielded  about  209  marine 

shells,  more  than  half  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Prest- 

wich,  peculiar ;  and  only  eleven  common  to  the  London 

clayproper,  (C.l.  p.  209^)  being  in  the  proportion  of  only 

■•^****-       6  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  70  of  them  agree  with 

the  shells  of  the  ealeaire  grassier  of  France.    It  is  nearly  a  century 

F  3 
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TO^^H-^  ^-F  TEE  miXTOS  CI^T. 


CC&XTL 

L  :=  '.7ir,  %a  ftowoni  of  tfae  oi^wiie  mnwai 
Lr:.-~  i=-i  Hor-iveil  eii&  and  bis  exccOoit 
?.riT=:'  '■.fxi:^  'b-rll*  tb^c  l=pi:-f:ic-!  in  the  Kiiuh  Mnsenin  uv  joitlj 


s3LLLs  OF   TEE  KUtTOT  CI-IT,  HUTS. 


>  callE-i  ynannnlite*  b^gia.  when  ire  ■tvdj' 
i  ia  »  de^oec-iiiig  brd«r,  to  nuke  their  fitA 


apponnincc  in  these  Barton  1>ed3.  A  small  species  called  AwMWMliCn 
carioUtrin  is  Toiiix]  both  on  the  Hampshire  coist  and  in  beds  of  the 
i>am'-  age  in  WliiteclifT  Baj,  in  the  Isle  of  Wighl.  Serenl  marine 
shells  '^iic'f  as  Corbula  pinnm,  are  common  to  tiie  Barton  bedi  and 
till!  IIem{iKti-B<l  or  Upper  Eocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  nnmber, 
ao  iM-rorc  stateil,  are  common  to  the  Hcadon  series. 

Ua/i»fwlaad  HrackUiham  beds,  B,  5,— ITieBagshot  beds,  coogistiiig 
chiefly  (it  Ailiecriua  sanil,  occupy  extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot,  in 
Surrey,  an'l  in  the  New  Forest,  Jlanip^hire.  They  may  be  aeparsted 
into  tliree  divisions,  tlic  upj>cr  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow 
saiuls,  and  tlie  centrnl  of  durlv  green  stinds  and  brown  clays,  the  whole 
repoHing  on  ilic  London  clay  proper,*  The  uppermost  diTisioQ  la 
probably  of  about  the  snmc  age  as  the  Barton  series.     Altbongh 

■  Fnitvich.  Quart.  Geol.  Jonrn.  voL  iU.  p.  38S. 
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the  Bagshot  beds  are  usually  devoid  of  fossils,  thej  contain  niarine 
shells  in  some  places,  among  which  Venericardia  planieotta  (see  fig. 


206.)  is  Bbnndant,  with    TurriUlla  said/era  and  NummuUttt  Irevi- 
gata.     (See  fig.  210.  p.  216.). 

At  BrackleshuD  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characlcristic 
■hells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen ;  among 
others,  the  huge  Cerithium  giganteum,  so  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The 
Tolutes  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites 
and  corals,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  pre- 
vailed, which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent,  PateeopkU 
tjfpkteua  (see  fig.  207.),  exceeding,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  20  feet 


in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and 
Hjdrns.  The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of  certain  caudal 
vertebra)  indicate  so  much  analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  induce  the 
Hnnterian  professor  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been 
DMrine.*  Ho  had  previously  combated  with  much  success  the  evi- 
dence advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of 
huge  tea'Serpents  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  contends  for  the 
fimner  existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas,  of  less  gigantic  serpents, 

*  ALeont.  Soc  Alonograph.  Bept.  pL  il,  p,  61. 
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when  the  climate  waa  probably  more  genial ;  for  unongat  the  com- 
panions of  the  sea-analce  of  Bracktesham  was  an  extinct  GsTJal 
(  GavialU  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  nnmeronH  fish,  such  as  now  freqneDt 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fish  (see  fig.  208.),  and 
gigantic  rajs  of  the  genus  Mt/liobateM  (see  fig.  209.). 


}«Ul  ntUn  or  HylMala  EA 
Bncklttluni  Bar-    I<>)a'  P> 


The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carekarodon,  Otodut,  Lawma, 
GaUoeerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant   (See  figs.  211, 212, 213, 214.) 


Tmb  of  iliuki  I 


The  Nummulite3  lievigata  (see  fig.  210.),  so  characteristic  of  Oie  Iowr 
beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France,  where  it  sometiiDei  forma 
atony  layers,  as  near  Compiegne,  is  very  common  at  Brackleshun,  toge- 
ther with  A'',  icnbra  and  jV.  rariolaria.  Out  of  193  species  of  testacea 
procured  from  tlie  Bagsliot  and  Braekleshambedsin  England,  126  occur 
in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It  was  clearly  therefore  coeval  with 
that  part  of  the  Parisian  series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 


■.  XTI.]      LOVEB  BOOBVE  STRATA  OF  BHGLAIfD. 
lUIIIHZ  SHKLLB  C 
Zl(.  111.  m ■  lit-  FIf. 


r  BBACELESHAH  BIS  1)8. 

iiT.  Fig.  m. 
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LOVER  EOCEHE  FOHUATIONS  OF  EMGLAKD. 

Xeiufoii  CIo^  proper  (C.  1 .  Table,  p.  209.). — This  formation  mider- 
UcB  tbe  preceding,  and  consista  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluish-gray 
claj,  with  layers  of  concretiona  called  septaria,  which  abouad  chiefly 
in  the  brown  clay,  Eind  are  obtaiped  in  sufBcient  numbers  from  sea- 
diffs  near  Harwich,  Eind  from  shoals  off  the  Essex  coast,  to  be  used 
for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the 
London  clay  are  Higbgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Sin  Frestwich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcaire  grosaier  (from  which  600 
Species  haTe  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Co- 
qnillier^  (p.  229.),  in  which  only  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
than  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty 
which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
fossil  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indieate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France.  Now  the 
latter  has  been  derived  principally  from  the  gypseous  series,  and  resem- 
bles the  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  rather  than 
that  of  an  equatorial  region;  whereas  the  older  flora  of  Sheppey 
FIf.  BO.  belongs  to  an  antecedent  epoch,  separated 

from  the  period  of  the  Paris  gypsum  by 
all  the  calcaire  grossier  and  Bagshot  series  — 
in  short,  by  the  whole  nummulitic  formation 
properly  bo  called. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication 
on  the  fossil  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  island  of 
Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no  less 
than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent 
type  Nipa,  now  only  found  in  the  Molucca 
and  Philippine  islands  and  in  Bengal  (see 
fig.  220.).  Li  the  delta  of  the  GsDges,  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  large  nuts  of  Nipa 
fmlieatu  floating  in  such  numbers  in  the 
of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of 
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Steam-boats.    These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  on 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandanus,  or  screw-pine.     The  fmi 
of  other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  also  met 
in  the  clay  of  Sheppey ;   also  three  species  of  Anona^  or 
apple  ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family) 
in  considerable  abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  of  Acaeia  are 
profusion,  and  these,  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  w; 
climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these 
table  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and 
turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dr.  Conybeare  has  remarked,  most 
have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.     Of  turtles  there  were 
numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera.     These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.     A  sea- 
snake,  which  must  have  been  13  feet  long,  of  the  genuB  PahEopkit 
before  mentioned  (p.  215.),  has  also  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen  from 
Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brack lesham.    A  true  croco- 
dile, &\sOjCrocodiluSj  toliapicuSy  and  another  saurian  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils ;  also  the  relics  of  several 
birds  and  quadrupeds.     One  of  these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus 
Ht/racotherium  of  Owen,  allied  to  the  Hyrax,  Hog,  and  Chieropo- 
tamus ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon;  a  third,  a  pachyderm  called  Cory* 
phodon  eoccenus  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing  tapir.     All  these 
animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  rivcy  which 
floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.     They   imply  the  existence  of  a 
mammiferous   fauna  antecedent   to    the   period  when    nummulites 
flourished  in   Europe  and   Asia,   and  therefore  before   the   Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  backbones  of 
great  continents,  were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  part 
of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central  ridges 
of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  de- 
rivable from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  temperature. 
Thus  many  species  of  Conns  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  CyprtBOy 
C.  oviformis,  a  very  large  RosUllaria,  (fig.  223.),  a  species  of  Caned* 
larioj  six  species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  225.),  besides  other  cephalopoda 
of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Belosepia*  (fig.  226.)  Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  shells  are 
Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  227.)  and  Axinus  anynlatus  (fig.  228.)^  and 
among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish  called  Astropccteji  (fig.  229.). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  (  Tetrapter^ts  priS' 
cuSj  Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fi.sh  (Pristis  bistdcatut^ 
Ag.\  about  10  feet  in  length  ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British 
seas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  50  species  of  fish  have  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppey,  and  they  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

*  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  by  F.  £.  Ednrardi^ ' 
otograph.  Soc  1849. 
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Strata  of  Aynm  m  Suffolk.  —  At  Kyson,  a  few  milca  east  of 
Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  citij,  12  feet  thick,  underlies  tlic  red 
eng.  Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  jellow  and  irhite  eand,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained 
in  it.     Ita  geological  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part   of  the 
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London  clay  proper.    In  this  sand  has  been  found  the  first  exampk 

of  a  fossil  quadrumanous  animal  discovered 

^''  ^'  in  Great  Britain,  namely^  the  teeth  and  put 

OA  ^S^     ^^  ^  ^^^*  shown  by  Prof.  Owen  to  belong 

^^^  to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macaeus  (see  fig. 

Molar  of  monkey  iStaeaems),        230.).      The  mammiferOUS  foSSlls,  filSt  OMt 

with  in  the  same  bed,  were  tliose  of  an 

opossum  {DUelphys)  (see  fig.  231.),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig. 

232.),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  shark  family. 

Fig.  SSI.  Mr.  Colchester  in   1840  obtained  other 

_  mammalian  relics   from  Kyson,   among 

4Bfe|^  fi       which  Prof.  Owen  has  recognized  several 

^^Sp*^  H       teeth  of  the  genus  Byracotherimm^  and 

V  |p       the  vertebrae  of  a  large  serpent,  probably 

a  PalcRophis,    As  the  remains  both  of 

MoUrtoothMdp«tojj.wofopoaun.tlje  Hyrocotherium  and  Palaophis  wen 

pi^^  23t.  afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay, 

^  as  before  remarked,  these  fossils  eon- 

A||\  «tt  firmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained, 

^^  ml  that  the  Eyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eoc^ie 

1/V  period.    The  MacaetUy    therefore,  con- 

MoUn  oriniectivoroiu  bau,       stitutes  the  first  example  of  any  quadm- 

FromKjsoD,'st^oik.  manous  animal  occurring  in  strata  so  old 

as  the  Eocene,  or  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the 
equator  as  lat  52^  N.  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1836  that  the 
existence  of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to  light  Since  that 
period  they  have  been  discovered  in  France,  India,  and  BraziL 

Plastic  or  molded  clays  and  sands  (C.  2.  p.  209.). —  The  days 
called  plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  day,  received 
their  name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery. 
Beds  of  the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  P^t* 
wich)  are  used  for  the  like  purposes  in  England.^ 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  cha- 
racter than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our 
own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — accumu- 
lations of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones, 
some  of  them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sand- 
stone,  and  sometimes  of  pure  flint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
various  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle 
their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  a  continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by 
the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others ;  and 
contemporaneous  changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea.    A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 

*  Annab  of  Nat.  ffist.  toL  ir.  Na  23.  Nov.  1839. 
t  IVestwich,  Waterbearing  Strata  of  London,  1851. 
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ocetrionall  J  represented  in  one  area  by  land,  in  another  hj  an  estuary, 
in  a  third  by  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both 
areas  of  a  marine  character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one, 
and  deep  sea  in  another,  producing  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state 
ofinimal  life. 

But  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eocene  series  which  we  haye 

now  under  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 

for,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or 

hurist  we  recognize  ever3rwhere  the  same  mineral  character.    This 

uniformity  of  aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated, 

sinee  the  beds  consist  simply  of  sand,  mottled  days,  and  well-rolled 

iint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of 

a  pea  to  an  egg.    These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

in   contact  with   the  chalk,  or  in   the  London  basin,  at  Reading, 

Blackheath,  and  Woolwich.   In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of 

ojaters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacina,  so  common 

in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  edulinoy  scarcely 

distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  species.    In  the  same  beds  at 

Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five  full- 

gro'wn  oysters  were  afiixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 

bad  conunenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to 

it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea 
^stinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Melania 
tR^moto  (see  ^g.  234.)  and  Cyrena  cuneiformis  (see  fig.  233.)  are 


Fig.  us. 


Fig.  234. 


CVrfMo  cmui/ormft,  Min.  Con. 
Natural  »ize. 


tetania  inquinata,  Det .    Nat.  sis«. 
Sjru.  Ceritkium  nuiunoidfSt  Min.  Con. 


very  comraony  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  France.  They 
clearly  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually 
there  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells,  and 
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sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea  hmTing 
successively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  De  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and 
pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand  associated  with  weU-rounded  flint 
pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyrena  teUineUa  were 
seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the 
mollusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.  I  have  described*  a 
bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  river  at  Mobile,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  INIexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Gnathodon^  which 
were  similarly  placed  with  their  sheUs  erect,  or  in  a  position  which 
enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards,  and  draw  in  or 
reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh,  but 
sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river-water  must  have 
flowed  pennanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrena  lived,  and  th^ 
may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which 
invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of 
land  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards 
Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  cha- 
racter ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they  become^ 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Unia, 
Paludina,  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient 
river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  site 
of  the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
at  diflcrent  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep 
water,  the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of 
feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the 
same  underlying  formation  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet,  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such  shingle  always 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  did 
not  constitute  simply  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might  look 
for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  period  of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3.  p.  209.),  and  while  the 
land  was  sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed 
simultaneously  over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual 
submergence  to  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally 
currents  and  river  floods. 
iands  (C.  3.  p.  209.).  —  The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 


*  Second  Visit  to  the  Uuitcd  States,  vol  IL  p.  104. 
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Iile  of  Wight  and  Hampebire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with 

the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  of  the 

British  Eocene  series.    But  in  other  points  another  formation  of 

marine  origin,  characterized  bj  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of 

organic  remains,  has  been  shown  bj  Mr.  Frestwich  to  interrene 

between  the  chalk  and  the  Woolwich  series.    For  these  beds  he  has 

proposed  the  name  of ''  Thanet  Sands,"  because  thej  are  well  seen  in 

the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast 

between  Heme  Baj  and  the  Beculvers,  where  thej  consist  of  sands 

with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain  among 

other  fossils  Pholadomya  cuneatOy  Cyprina  Morrisiij  Corbula  longu 

ro9tn$y  Sealaria  BawerbankUy  Sec    The  greatest  thickness  of  these 

beds  is  about  90  feet. 

FRENCH  MIDDLE  EOCENE  FORHATIONS. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

A.     UFFKB  xocENB  (Zoicer  Miocene  ofmaniy  French  authore), 

Englbh  EqulrakoU. 

i.  Gdetire  de  la  Be«ice,or*iipper  fresh- -i 

wafeflr,  aee  p.  1S5.,  ind  Gri^s  de  Fon-  I  Hempstead  series,  see  p.  193. 
taineUeaa,  &c  J 

B.     mDDLB  BOCBXB. 

«.  1.  Qypseans  series  wdMiddle  fresh- 1  g^^^dge  series,  p.  195. 

water  calcaire  laeostre  moyen.  J  b        »-» r 

i.lCifcaire  iaic«ui,(in  part  contem-1  j^^    part   of     the   Bembridge 

ponmeons    with    the    sacceeding  f     ^^^  ^ 

group?) 


r  Osborne  series,  and  upper  and  middle 

B.8.  GresdcBeauchamp,orSablesMoyen8. -f      I»rt  of  Headon  series,  Isle   of 

I      Wight 

«irr         ^t.      o  //^M  —  n")  Headon  Hill  Sands,  Barton,  Upper 

B.  4.  Upper  Calcaun  Groasier  (Cailasse)  I      „     ,  ^      jt     Z2  m     l\   i. 

a-i^jji   /V.1    !     n 1:  >     BagshotandpartofBracklesham 

and  Middle  Calcaire  Grossier.  f     rvT  ' 

a.  5.  Lower   Calcaire  Grossier  or   Glau-  1  ..^    , ,   ,       ,    , 
conie  QrooiJre.  j  »»«*>"»-"  ^x^ 

f  Lower  Bagshot    Intermediate  in  age 
&  <»•  SoiKoniiais  Sans  or  Litscoqullliers.  <     between  the  Bracklesham  beds  and 

C     London  Clay 

C.      LOWBR  EOCEKB. 

*  A«gile  piMtique  et  lignite.  {^^'^  f^'  "^  J^^:  "''•".  "sni'e 

l     (Woolwich  and  Reading  series). 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
wHes  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other, 
^^  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they 
<«cupy  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its 
g^test  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth 
fiwn  east  to  west  (see  Map,  p.  196.).  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
attempted,  in  181(^  to  distinguish  five  diflferent  groups,  comprising 
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three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  were  supposed  to  implj  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  by  tnnu 
admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  area.  Inyestigatioiu 
since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather  tended 
to  confirm  these  views,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period  there  have  been  great  move- 
ments of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the 
superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London 
clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  by 
referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Constant  Prevost,  that  some  of  the  alternations  and 
intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the  Paris  basin, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneoiisly 
in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into  which 
many  rivers  entered. 

To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata^ 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits;  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations  enumerated  in 
the  foregoing  Table,  p.  223. 

Beneath  the  Upper  Eocene  or  "  Upper  marine  sands,"  A,  already 
spoken  of,  (p.  195.),  we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  a 
series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  R 
These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris 
basin,  and,  among  other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its 
fossils  were  first  studied  by  ]VL  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Puis 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto  tribe 
(Flabellaria),  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammaUa 
are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  tlie  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  ac- 
companying shells  arc  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulpliate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne, 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious 
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properties,  all  the  yegetation.*  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or 
•*  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purac^  an 
extinct  volcano,  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 
noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of 
marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explaincd.f  There 
no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance  which 
weU  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  differen^animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Paleotherium  (see  fig.  191.),  Anoplotherium 
(see  fig.  190.),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly 
foar-fiflhs  of  them  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermata, 
which  is  now  represented  by  only  four  living  species;  namely,  three 
tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous 
animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  the  Hyctnodon  dasyuroides, 
and  a  species  of  dog.  Cants  Parisiensisy  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon 
Parisiensis.  Of  the  Rodentia^  are  found  a  squirrel;  of  the  /n- 
seetivora^  a  bat ;  while  the  Marsupialia  (an  order  now  confined  to 
America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands)  are  represented  by 
an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
species.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM. 
Cavier  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionyx. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
riTers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 
Among  these  were  several  species  of  Paleofhere,  a  genus  before 
alluded  to  (p.  21 1.).  These  were  associated  with  the  Anoplotheriumj 
a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of  the 
three  divisions  of  this  family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon  (see 
fig.  235.).  Their  forms  were  slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named 
Xiphodon  gracHe  (fig.  235.),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and 
CoTier  inferred  from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  light,  graceful, 
and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of 
Paris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such 
high  authority,  created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a 
new  impulse  was  given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of 
gecJogical  investigation.     Eminent  naturalists,  it  is  true,  had  long 

*  Lejde  liagaz.  voor  Wetensch  Konst  f  M.  C.  PrevoBt,  Sabmenions  It^ra- 

cn  Lett.,  partiev.  cahier  L  p.  71.    Cited  tives,  &c    Note  2d. 
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before  maintained  that  the  shells  and  zoophytes,  met  with  in  many 
ancient  European  rocks,  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 


ftg.su. 


Xipkodon  graeilet  or  AnojOutkerium  gracilf,  CnTter.    Eettorad  ooUioe. 

but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated  classes  continued  to  believe 
that  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  now  contemporary  with  mao, 
were  the  same  as  those  w^hich  had  been  called  into  being  when  the 
planet  itself  was  created.   It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new 
doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  creatures  pre* 
viously  unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether  liviQg 
forms  corresponding  with  the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  vp 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined?    But  from  the  era  of  the  paUiea- 
tion  of  Cuvier's  Ossements  Fossiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  T^rea- 
tisc  called  **  A  Theory  of  the  Eartli,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Monlmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  known 
to  exist,  and  tlie  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especiaQy 
the  larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  un- 
explored, was  made  manifest.     Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a 
single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a  fossil  fauna  waa  a 
striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of  the  earth's  aoriace 
zoologically  unconnected  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

Calcaire  siliceux,  or  Travertin   infdrieur,  B.  2.  —  This  compacC 
siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area.    It  resembles  a  prec^~ 
pitatc  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  traveraed  by 
small  empty  sinuous  cavities.    It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid 
organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  contains  freshwater  and 
species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.    The  siliceous  limestone 
the  cnlcaire  grossier  usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basL 
the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where 
other  is  of  slight  thickness.     They  are  described  by  some  writers 
alternating  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  at 
Sergy  and  Osny ;  and  M.  Prevost  concludes,  that  while  to  the  no; 
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the  htij  WAS  probablj  open  to  the  sea,  a  manne  limestone  was 
{armed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the 
loathwwd,  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  supposed  that  during 
the  Eocene  period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that 
Mmthem  region  we  maj  suppose  a  body  of  freshwater  to  have  de- 
seended,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being 
periuips  in  sufficient  yolnme  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone, 'is,  as  before 
sttted,  in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the 
cakaire  grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence 
K.  Pre  vest  infers,  that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were 
gndoally  in  progress,  the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towuds  the  south,  a  river  descending  from  the  east  may  have  brought 
down  the  gypseous  and  marly  sediment. 

6rtt  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyenSy  B.  3.  — In  some  parts  of 
the  Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  or 
Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier 
proper.  These  sands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  {N.  variolaria) 
ii  yfxj  abundant^  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells, 
nanj  of  them  peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

Cdeoingrouiery  ujfper  and  middle^  B.  4.  —  The  upper  division  of 
tliis  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile  limestone, 
vHh  some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a 
nuxtore  of  Cerithiumj  Cyclostoma,  and  Corhula;  in  others  Limneus, 
Ceritkiumy  PahuUna,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mmmalia,  Pkdeotherium  and  Lophiodon,  have  been  found.  The 
niddle  division,  or  calcaire  grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  lime- 
etooe^  often  passing  into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of 
tk  fossil  shelb  which  characterize  the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than 
400  ^tittinct  species  have  been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near 
Gngnon,  where  they  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly 
formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in 
*  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh* 
^^ster  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine  shells 
maj  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostoma  and  Limneus  must 
^▼e  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of 
tritQrated  ahelb  implies  considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  te^^tacea  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium 
(seep.  30.  fig.  44.).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this 
8^08  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire 
S'eiBier.  Most  of  the  living  CyrUhia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in 
&  marine  strata  now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several 
rivers  flowed,  the  sediment  of  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  bods  of 
day  and  lignite  before  mentioned ;   while  a  distinct   freshwater 
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limestone,  called  calcture  siliceuz,  alreadj  described,  was  pre(a{HWcd 
from  the  waters  of  others  situated  farther  to  the  soath. 

In  some  parts  of  tlie  calcsire  grossier  round  Fans,  certain  beds 
occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French  geologutB 
"  Miliolite  limestone."  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  millioiia  rf 
microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  whtoh  all 
belong  to  the  class  Fonuninifera.  Figures  of  some  of  these  are  pTa 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.    As  this  miliolitic  stone  nerer  occurs  in  the 
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Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  f"*-^ 
nishes  tbo  geologist  with  a  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  -*=^ 
detached  Eoccue  and  Miocene  formations,  scattered  over  those  ^*- 
other  adjoining  provinces.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Psl^^ 
therium  and  other  mammnlia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  <^  ^* 
caire  greasier  shows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  before '^'^ 
deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  series  had  c 
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loicer  Caieaire grottier,  or  Glaueottit  ffrouiire,  B.  5.  —  The  lower 
|irt  of  the  calcmire  grosiier,  which  often  cantuna  much  green  earth, 
n  diancterized  at  Auvers,  near  Pontoise,  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and 
■till  more  in  the  environs  of  Compiegne,  bj  the  abunilance  of  nummu- 
litn,  consisting  chiefly  of  iV.  Imdi/ata,  iV.  leabra,  and  N.  Lamareki, 
rtich  conatitQte  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stony  strata,' 
tboogh  these  same  foraminifent  are  wanting  in  beda  of  similar  age  tn 
Ac  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

Smtvmtuiu  Sandt  or  Lilt  coguiHiert,  B.  6.  —  Below  the  pre- 
ceding fonnatioii,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thickness, 
t^pmiDf  at  Caisse-Lamotte,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in 
tlwSoiBsonnais,  about  fifty  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  from  which  about  300 
■ptdet  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the 
Cilniie  grossier  and  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England,  and  many  pe- 

"  r.  ThBiVtimmtiiite«j]&inu&iiaiaTeryabundant,andthemoetcha- 
'b  shell  is  the  Nerita  eonoidea,  Lam.,  a  fossil  which  has  a 


^*ide  geographical  range;  for,  as  M.D'Archiac  remarks,  it  accom- 
fisui  the  nnmroulitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India,  having  been 
ftnnd  in  Catch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  In(lu<i,  associated  with  Num- 
■"lite*  Kabra.  No  leas  than  thirty-three  shells  of  this  group  are 
^  lo  be  identical  with  shells  of  tho  London  clay  proper,  jel,  after 
Tintiiig  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the  "  Sables  in- 
firteores  "  of  Archilc,  I  agree  with  BIr,  Prestwich,  that  the  latter  are 
pebbly  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the 
BfUkkiham  beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  seems  to  be  unre- 
I***nied  in  France,  unless  partially  so,  by  theae  sands."  One  of 
tilt  ahells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soiasonnais  is  adduced  by 
^  Deabayes  as  an  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species 


;  and  Prertricli,  GcoL  Qnart.  Jonm.  1*47,  p.  377. 
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underwent  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  existence^  It  aeeniB  that 
different  varieties  of  the  Cardium  poruhsum  are  characteristic  of 
different  formations.  In  the  Sossonnais  this  shell  acquires  bot  a 
small  volume,  and  has  many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the 
lowest  heds  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its 
full  size,  with  manj  distinctive  characters,  which  are  again  modified 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and  these  last  modi- 
fications of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  ''upper  marine* 
(or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 

ArgiU  plastique  (C.  Table,  p.  223.). — At  the  base  of  the  tertiaiy 
system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occaaioDal 
beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  "  argile  plastique."  Fossil 
oysters  (^Ostrea  hellovadna)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cuneiformU  (fig. 
233.  p.  321.),  Melania  inquinata  (fig.  234.),  and  others,  frequently  met 
with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  ThasBSS. 
Layers  of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  sdl  the  tertiary  strata 
in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  roUed  and 
angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appesr 
to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk, 
and  its  waste  by  denudation. 

Whether  the  Thanct  sands  before  mentioned  (p.  222.)  are  exactly 
represented  in  the  Paris  basin  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

fVide  extent  of  the  nummulitic  formation  in  Europe,  Asia^  4^— 
When  I  visited  Belgium  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  vieir 
of  comparing  the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English 
series,  I  found  that  all  the  beds  between  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Limbai)g 
formations,  and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  he 
conveniently  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  other 
paleontological  characters,  by  three  different  species  of  nummulitcs, 
N,  variolaria  in  the  upper  beds,  N,  laevigata  in  the  middle,  and  JK 
planulata  in  the  lower.  After  I  had  adopted  this  classification,  I 
found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  superposition  of 
these  three  species  in  the  order  here  assigned  to  them,  had  been 
previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France,  in  1842,  by  Yiacoont 
D'Archiac.  The  same  author,  in  the  valuable  monograph  recently 
published  by  him  t,  has  observed,  that  a  somewhat  similar  distribu- 
tion of  these  and  other  species  in  time,  prevails  very  widely  in  the 
South  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  in  Istria, — ^the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  charac- 
terized by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number 
and  by  those  which  individuidly  attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
the  uppermost  beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  D'Archiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of  them  cha- 

*  Coquilles  caracteristiqaes  des  tcr-  f  Animanz  fofls.  da  groupe  nnnmuiL 
raioB,  1831.  de  I'Inde :  Paris,  1863. 
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ncteristie  of  thoae  terdaiy  strata  which  I  have  called  Middle  Eocene. 
In  vtrj  tew  inatances  at  least  do  certain  species  diverge  from 
tikis  narroir  limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  subjacent  tertiary 
ftmnatioDs,  it  being  rather  doubtful  wbether  more  tban  one  of 
tfaem,  NmmttuUitti  intermedia,  also  a  Middle  Eocene  fossil,  ascends 
ao  high  as  the  Miocene  formation,  or  whether  anj  of  them  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  London  clay.  Cert^nlj  they  have  never  been 
tnced  80  low  down  u  the  marine  beds,  coeval  with  the  Flaatio 
daj  or  Lignite,  in  any  country  of  which  the  geology  has  been  well 
w(»'ked  tmL  This  conclusion  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of  recent 
inquiry,  nnee  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy  whether 
the  nnmmnlitic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded  as  cretaceous  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Brongniart  first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the 
marine  strata  near  Paris,  and  those  of  the  nummulitic  formation  of 
Switserland,  although  he  obtained  these  last  from  the  summit  of  the 
Diahlerets,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more 
tban  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
etrfoored  slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which 
tbe  provincial  name  of  "  flysch  "  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in 
1S47  have  shown  that  all  these  tertiary  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed 
and  loftiest  portions  of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the  upheaval  of  which 
they  enable  us  therefore  to  assign  a  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  nummnlitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a 
bt  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crnst,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Carpathians,  and  is  in  full  force  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
aa,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  hss  also  been  traced 
trata  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of 
the  ^nunids,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the 
■aonths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain 
ranges  idiich  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes 
leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed  still  farther  eastward  into 
India,  bb  far  as  eaatern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 
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Dr.  T.  Thomson  found  nummulites  ftt  la  elevation  of  no  lau  tbs 
16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Western  Thibet. 
One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the  flaoki 
Fii.iM.  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compact  crystalline  i 

(fig.  242.)  ii  called  by  M.  D'Archiao  Hfut 
PuMchi.     The  same  is  also  very  common  i 
L  of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians. 

Another  lar^  species  (see  fig.  243.)^  2  ~ 

txponeru,  J.  Sow.,  occurs  not  only  in  the  Sondi 

of  France,  near  Dax,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  Asia 

Minor,  and  in  Cntch ;  abo  in  the  moontains  of 

.  EBrapeudTnliii.  Sylhet,  on  the  frontiers  of  China, 

In  many  of  the  distant  countries  above  allnded  to,  in  Cntch,  ftr 

example,  some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as,  Nerita  eontridea  (fig. 

240.),  accompany  the  Nummulites  aa  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  nnmmnHde  formatim 
belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  ariata 
from  confounding  an  allied  genus,  Orbitoides,  with  the  true  Nob- 

When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  mwrnnnlitic 
formation  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are  Btrnek 
with  the  comparatively  modem  date  to  which  some  of  the  greateat 
revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa  must  be  referred.  All  the  mountain  chains,  snch  as  the  Alp^ 
I^renees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whon 
central  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily,  conld 
have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  Dining 
that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  nnu- 
mulites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  unquestionably  inhat^ 
taiila  of  salt  water,  Bcfure  these  events,  comprising  the  conversioo 
of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  England  had  been  peopled, 
as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  220.),  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  berU- 
vorous  pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  by  opossums  and  monk^a. 

Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be 
traced,  are  more  modern  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  besides  these  superHcial  monumentsof  the  action  of  heat, 
Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks 
within  the  same  period.  Some  meml>ers  of  the  nummalitic  and 
overlying  tertiary  strata  called  fiytch  have  actually  been  converted 
in  the  Central  Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into 
marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and  gneiss.* 

EOCENE  STRATA  tR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  lai^  am 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 

.,  and  Ljdl,  vol  vL  IRSOl 
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Alabama.    Thej  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  east 

and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     At  Claiborne  in  Alabama 

no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echi- 

noderms  and  teeth  of  fish^  characterize  one  member  of  this  system. 

Among  the  shells,  the  Cardita  planicosta,  before  mentioned  (fig.  216. 

p.  215.),  is  in  abundance;  and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical 

with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 

probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  or 

Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  with  the  calcaire  grossier  of 

Paris.* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 

^  the  nnmmulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 

resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by 

A.  d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  OrbitaideSy  which  has  been  demonstrated 

by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifera.t     That  naturalist 

moreover  is  of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  ( 0.  Mantelli) 

is  of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or 

nommulitic  formation  of  India.     The  following  section  will  enable 

the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  three  subdivisions  of  the 

Eocene  series,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  relations  of  which  I  ascertained 

in  Clarke  County,  between  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombeckbeei 


1.  Sand,  narl,  Ac,  with  nnmeroui  fossil ■. 

9.  White  or  rotten  limestone,  with  Zntglodon.       )>  Eocene. 

S.  Orbltoldal,  nr  so  called  nummuiltic  limestone. 

4.  Orerlying  formation  of  sand  and  clay  without  fossils.    Age  unknown. 


! 


The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  1,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feet,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ostrea  selktformis  occurs, 
a  Bhell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representa- 
tive form  of  the  Ostrea  flahellula  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe. 
In  other  beds  of  No.  1,  two  European  shells,  Cardita  planicosta^ 
before  mentioned,  and  Solarium  canaliculatum^  are  found,  with  a 
great  numy  other  species  peculiar  to  America.  Numerous  corals, 
also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the 
**  swords,"  as  they  are  caUnd,  of  sword  fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  244.)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla- 


*  See  paper  by  the  author,  Quart.       f  Qoart  Joam.  GeoL  Soc.  tqL  ^. 
Jonm.  GeoL  Soc  toL  ir.  p.  IS.;  and    p.  82. 
Seooiid  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  toL  11  p.  59. 
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(«ous,  but  in  parts  verj  compact  and  calcareoiis. 

peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  If.  aexae  t  *l>o  in  iti 

upper  bed  a  gigantic  cet&cean,  called  Zeuglodoit  hj  Owen.* 


FI|.M\»I 


The  roloiisal  bones  of  this  ratsceon  are  eo  plentiful  in  the  intoiar 
of  Clarke  Count;  as  to  be  characterigtic  of  the  formation.  Then^ 
ti'bral  column  of  onp  skeleton  found  bj  Dr.  Buckley  at  ft  spot  Tinted 
by  nie,  cxlciidt'd  to  tlie  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  pot 
of  another  barklwne  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained 
eviilenci',  during  a  short  excuniion,  of  bo  many  localities  of  this  fonil 
animal  within  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
titer  must  have  belonged  to  at  Icnst  forty  distinct  indiTiduals. 

Prof.  Otven  first  pointed  out  that  tliis  huge  animal  was  not  reptiliia^ 
since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  245.X 
iiiiplnnted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
c('tno(-an  nnture  uf  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Dr.  It.  W.  Gibbos.  That  it  was  an  extinct  munmal  of  die 
whitle  triU-  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discoroj 
of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  hftving 
the  dmiiilc  occijiitiil  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the 
eonvLihiti'iI  tympanic  hones  wliieh  are  charRcteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Niar  the  juneiion  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone.  No.  3, 
next  to  t>e  mentioned,  nre  strata  characterized  by  the  following  aheQs: 
SpoHifylus  dHmotiit  (Plaglotloma  dumomm,  Morton),  Rcten  Avt 
A>Hi,  IWtfH  perplanut,  and  Otfrea  erttatea. 

No.  >t(llg.  244.)is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the 
Orhitniiles  of  D'Orhigny  before  mentioned  (p.  233.),  formerly  suppowd 
lo  Ih<  a  luniimnlite.  and  culled  N.  MaalrW,  mixed  with  a  f^w  lunulitei 
Minie  iimall  corals  and  shells.f  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  eream- 
i-olonrotl  oolt  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  n- 
!ieinblt>8,  is,  I  lyliere,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these  forvminiferL 
Tlie  aurfnee  of  the  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  bf 
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the  absenoe  of  wood,  like  our  chalk  downs^  or  U  covered  exclusivelj 
by  the  Juniperus  VtrginianOy  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England 
bj  the  jew  tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  244.  p.  233.)  that  the  strata 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 
sand  or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
the  Alabama  river,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exposed 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  form- 
ation. No.  4,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
tills  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section. 
Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where  lime  was 
wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar, 
predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of  slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and 
loam,  of  a  brick  red  colour,  with  layers  of  chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in 
•ome  places  for  mill-stones. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CRETACEOUS  OBOUP. 


IjKpte  of  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods — Whether  certain 
ibrmadons  in  Belgiom  and  France  are  of  intermediate  age  — Fisolitic  limestone 
_- Dirisions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  North- Western  Europe — Maestricht 
beds— Chalk  of  Faxoe — White  chalk — Its  geographical  extent  and  origin — 
Formed  in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shells  and  corals — 
Single  pebbles  in  chalk  —  Chalk  flints, — Potstones  of  Horstead — Fossils  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks — Echinoderms,  Mollusca,  Biyozoa,  Sponges — 
Upper  Greensand  and  Ganlt — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hipporite  limestone 
—Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

Hating  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  com- 
monly called  the  chalk,  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  cretOj  the 
Latin  name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which 
constitutes  an  upper  memher  of  the  group  in  these  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  was  first  studied.  The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils 
of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has  long 
induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages 
elapsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.  Measured, 
indeed,  bj  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  saj,  bj  the  amount  of  change  in 
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the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  interval^  the  time 
between  the  cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  Eocene  and  recent  periods^  to  the  history  of  which  the  last 
seven  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Several  fragmentary  depoaits  have 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  centniy, 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clajs 
and  sands,  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have 
the  same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist,  which  certain  mediaval 
records  excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of 
them  throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by 
others  of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  as.  Bat 
these  newly  discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of 
them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the  cretaceoos 
type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct  and  characteristic 
a  fauna,  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  independent  place  in  the  great 
chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as 
Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian  form- 
ations, called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian,  althoagh 
these  are  probably  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  doaelj 
connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of 
France  has  been  recently  referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands, 
often  containing  much  green  earth,  called  glaticonite.  They  may  be 
seen  at  Tournay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le-Grand, 
Lincent,  and  Lauden  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium, 
where  they  supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported.  Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  PholodamyOy 
ScalariOy  and  others,  agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet 
Sands ;  but  most  of  them,  such  as  Astarte  irKBquiiatera^  Nyst,  are 
peculiar.  In  the  building-stone  of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardiasier^ 
a  genus  which,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  was  preyiouslj 
unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the  cretaceous. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareoaa 
glauconite  of  the  village  of  Hecrs,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium ;  also 
seen  at  Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  scries,  although  as  yet 
it  has  yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as 
Ammonite,  Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  &c.  The  species  of 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  new;  but  it  contains,  according  to 
M.  Hubert,  Pholodamya  cuneata,  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it 
with  confidence  to  the  tertiary  series. 

Pisolitic  limestone  of  France, — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  soath, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vcrtus  and  Laversines, 
Mcudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
yellowish  or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  serii 
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of  beds  already  known  is  about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range, 
according  to  M.  Hubert,  is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to 
west,  and  35  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in 
small  patches  only,  resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It 
iMras  originally  regarded  as  cretaceous  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  undergone,  like  the  white  chalk,  extensive 
denudation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period ;  but  many  able  paleon- 
tologists, and  among  others  MM.  C.  D'Orbigny,  Deshayes,  and 
lyArchiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating  54  species 
of  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary  than 
cretaceous.  More  recently,  M.  Hubert  having  found  the  Peeten 
quadricostatuSy  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at 
Montereau  near  Paris,  and  some  few  other  fossils  common  to  the 
Maestricht  chalk,  and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in 
T^ornuindy,  classed  it  as  an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group, 
an  opinion  since  adopted  by  M.  Alcide  D^Orbigny,  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  fossils.  The  Nautilus  Danicus,  fig.  249.,  and  two  or 
three  other  species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe 
in  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Turrilites, 
Baculites,  or  Hippuritcs  have  been  met  with.  The  proportion  of 
peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is  confessedly  large ; 
and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white  chalk,  before  the 
pisolitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords  an  additional  indication  of  the 
two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation, 
therefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate 
in  date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Maestricht  rock. 

It  should  however  be  observed,  that  all  the  above-mentioned  strata, 
from  the  Thanet  Sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive,  and  even 
the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks  of  denudation 
experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
white  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the 
remarkable  break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks,  between  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once  existed  have 
doubtless  been  swept  away. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   CRETACEOUS  BOCKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions,  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform 
mineral  character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often 
called  familiarly  the  chalk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensand,  the  last- 
mentioned  name  being  derived  from  the  green  colour  imparted  to 
certain  strata  by  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table 
comprises  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  most  commonly  adopted: — 

UPPER  CRBTAGBOUB. 

A.  1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestones. 
S.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
8.  Chalk  marl,  or  grey  chalk  slightly  ai^gillaceoiu. 
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4.  Upper  greenaand,  occaaonanj  wiih  beds  of  chert,  and  with  chknitic  mail 

(craie  chloritte  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  poitioiL 

5.  Ganlt,  indnding  the  Blackdown  bedfl. 

LOWBB  CRBTACBOUB  (ot  Neoomian), 

B.  1.  ]>>wer  greenaand — Greensand,  Ironund,   clay,  and  occaaonal  beds  of 
limestone  (Kentish  Rag). 
S.  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  daj  and  Hasting^  sands.* 

Maestrichi  Beds.  —  On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maestricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some 
few  are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Belemnites  mucronatus  (fig.  256.  p.  246.)  and 
Pecten  quadricostatuSy  a  shell  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of 
P»  quinquecosiaius  (see  ^g.  271.)^  Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are 
other  generoy  such  as  Baculite  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata 
newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maes- 
tricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  Voluta^  Fasciolarioy  and  other 
genera  of  univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata, 
occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  often  detachable  from  the  matrix;  and  these  beds  are 
succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively 
quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  is 
whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  grey  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  con* 
taining  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terebratula  camea  (see  fig.  267.),  wholly  wanting 
in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic  remains, 
however,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  above 
and  below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine 
reptile  called  Mosasaurus  (see  fig.  247.)>  a  saurian  supposed  to  have 
been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of 

*  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  ralnable  work  entitled  Pal^ontologie  Francane, 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus: 

Danien.  Maestricht  beds. 

Senonien.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  marl. 

Turonien.  Part  of  the  chalk  marL 

Cenomanien.  Upper  greensaod. 

Albien.  Gault 

Aptien.  Upper  part  of  lower  gpreensand. 

Neocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 
Neocomien 

inferieor.  Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine  strata. 
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^skeleton  hive  been  fonnd.  Such  remains  are  chiefly  met  with 
in  the  toft  freeatone,  the  principal  member  of  the  MaeMricht  beds. 
Anatig  tbe  fosrib  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white  chalk  may  be 
intwued  tbe  echinoderm  fig.  24B. 


Mmmtarm  tanvrrf.    OrJftiul  man  Au  1  l*M  lout. 

I  Mw  proofs  of  tbe  previous  denndation  of  the  white  cbalk  ez- 
^^  ^_^  bibited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maeetricbt 

formation  in  Belgium,  about  30  miles  S.W, 
of  Maestricht,  at  tbe  village  of  Jendrain, 
where  the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled, 
black,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midst 
of  which  perfect  specimens  of  Thecidta 
radians  and  BeUmmttt  Tnueronalut  are 
imbedded. 

Chalk  of  Faxoe. — In  the  island  of 
Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the  newest  mem- 
^  of  tbe  cbalk  aeries,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffa  at  Stevenaklint 
iWiBg  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  at  Faioe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  is 
toBipoied  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  ob- 
<^ed  in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
»we  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
^^  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  mollusca,  which 
•W  Bsually  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there 
*"  two  species  of  Cyprma,  one  of  Oliva,  two  of  Milra,  four  of  the 
Etous  CerUhimn,  six  of  Futut,  two  of  Trochnii,  one  Patella,  one 
^ui^inu/o,  Sec. ;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral 
"  pstelliform.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  tlie  accompanying  bivalve 
'''dt^  eehinoderms,  and  zoophytes  are  speciflcally  identical  with 
"'■nla  of  the  true  Cretaceous  series.  Among  tbe  cephalopoda  of 
'Uoe  may  be  mentioned  BaevlUe»  Favjatii  and  Behmnites  macro- 
Ufti^  shells  ofthe  white  cbalk.  The  Nautilus  Danietu  (see  fig.  249.) 
"  characteristic  of  this  formation  ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  Fran<%  in 
lilt  ealcaire  pisolitique  of  Laversin  (dept.  of  Oise). 


WHITE  CHALK.  ' 


^nMix  Damkm.  Schl.  —  Fuor,  Dcarnvt. 

The  claws  and  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab,  Br^ 

ekjfuru*  rugoiu*  (Scblottheim),  are  scattered  thnnmh 

the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similM'  cniat^ 

ceana  enclosed  in  the  rocks  of  modem  coral  ree& 

Some    small    portions    of  this  coralline   formatifla 

conBiBt  of  white  carlbj  chalk;  it  is  therefore  clev 

that  this  subaianee  must  have  been  produced  slmnl- 

tancouslj ;    a  fuct  of  aome  importance,  as  bearing 

on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  white  chalk;  for  tfaa 

decomposition  of  such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  ii 

capable,  we  know,  of  forming  white  mud,  undiatin- 

%    guishable  from  cbalk,  and  which  ne  may  suppose  to 

£    have   been   dispersed  far  and    wide    through    tha 

-.  ocean,  in  which  aucb  reefs  as  that  of  Faxoe  grew. 

I        TrhUe  chalk  (see   Tab.   p.  237.    f(  «y.).— The 

5    highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  connat 

I    of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  softfir 

■  a  building  sione,  but  sometimes  pas><ing  into  a  more 

a    solid  alaie.     It  consists,   almost    purely,  of  cartxH 

£    uatc  of  lime ;  the  strnliii cation  is  oHen  obscur^ 

I    except  where    rendered  distinct  by  interstratified 

s    layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  ib 

I    continuous  beds,  but  oftcner  in  nodules,  and  recur. 

I    ring  at  interfala  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from  each 

I  Tliis  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the 
*  dencending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  whit«  tAaSt 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  mai^ 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaceoDi 
inatlpr.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  dlTi- 
sions  in  the  south  of  England  equals,  in  some  placea, 
1000  feet. 

The  annexed  section   (fig.  250.)  will   show  tlk.« 
manner  in   which   the  white  chalk  extends  fro-xia 
England    info    France,    covered    by    the    tertia^^r^ 
strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  repoung  ^c=ki 
lower  cretaceous  beds. 
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Geoffraphicdl  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalh. — The  area 
over  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect 
is  8o  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any 
analogous  deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
Sir  B.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the 
same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same 
fossils,  including  Inoceramus  Cuvieriy  Belemnites  mucronatuSy  and 
Ostrea  vesicularie. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  chalk  was  ever 
spread  out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within 
these  limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over 
large  portions  of  that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the 
Pacific  where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of 
lagoon  islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for 
instance,  and  that  of  Badack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which 
are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad ; 
and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger  *,  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock, — on  the  west  by  New 
Caledonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although 
the  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decom- 
posing zoophytes  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents. 
That  this  mud  would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted  when 
speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  239.,  and  it  was  also  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk,  which 
l^pears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomo- 
straca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria. 
(See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that 

white  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 

organic  structure  has  vanished.     This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded 

on  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 

would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals  ; 

tsd  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when 

half  decomposed  and  chalk.    But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many 

naturalists  quite  vague  and   visionary,   until  its  probability  was 

strengthened  by  new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modem  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Captain  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and 

in    the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  sur- 

nmn ded  and  inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.    At  the  bottom  of  these 

Imgooiis  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the 

oamxziintition  of  corallines  (or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together 
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with  the  exuvin  of  foraminifera,  mollusks,  echinodennSy  and  crusta- 
ceans, but  also,  as  Mr.  Darwin  observed  upon  studying  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  faecal  matter  ejected  by  echinoderma, 
conchs,  and  coral-eating  fish.  In  the  West  Indian  seas,  the  conch 
(Stromhus  gigas)  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud  by  means  of  its 
fecal  pellets,  composed  of  minute  grains  of  soft  calcareous  matter, 
exhibiting  some  organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  gregarious 
fishes  of  the  genus  Scarus,  seen  through  the  clear  waters  of  the 
coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers  on 
living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On 
Fiir.  951.  opening  their  bodies,  their  intestines  were  found 

to  be  filled  with  impure  chalk.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  in  point,  when  we  xe- 
collect  how  the  fossilist  was  formerly  puxded 
by  meeting,  in  chalky  with  certain  bodies,  called 
"larch-cones,"  which  were  afterwards  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement 
of  fish.  Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  261.)^  like 
CoproiitM  of  flih.  called  luio  th^  scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  cbalk. 

fftf/0>c0pn,  from  the  chalk.  ,«.-        mi         «  a<i.  ' 

are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel-fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet-fiah, 
and  many  others,  feed  on  shell-fish,  or  on  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  maybe  actually 
seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons  through 
narrow  openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
waters  of  the  sea  are  discoloured  by  it  for  some  distance.  When 
dried,  this  mud  is  very  like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be 
made  by  a  moderate  pressure  to  resemble  it  still  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  an  equally  good  writing  material.  The  same  author  de- 
scribes, in  muny  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modem 
chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the  ancient.f  The  extension,  over  a 
wide  submarine  area,  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  as 
of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  take  place  more  readily  in  consequence 
of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  moUusca  and  soophytes, 
when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The  mud 
also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much  lighter  than 
argillaceous  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported  by  cur- 
rents, especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk, — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 

•  See  Nelson,  Geol.  Trans.  1837,  vol.        f  Gcol.  of  U.  S,  Exploring  Exped. 
v.  p.  108.;  and  GeoL  Quart.  Joam.  1853»    p.  252.  184d. 
p.20a 
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bles  of  quartz  and  green  scbist,  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in 
diameter^  has  justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  hod  heen 
carried  to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  hy  waves  or  currents 
from  the  h&nds  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it 
that  no  sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time? 
We  cannot  conceive  such  rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like 
erratic  blocks  by  ice  (see  ch.  x.  and  xi.),  for  that  would  imply 
a  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous  period ;  a  supposition  inconsistent 
with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large  chambered  univalves,  numerous 
corals,  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single 
fragment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
calcareous :  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso, 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue,  affirms,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack  archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their  instru- 
ments by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
*  cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
very  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being 
usually  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistu- 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea- 
weed. Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
the  Fucus  vesiculosuSy  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form 
a  cluster  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended, 
the  plant  becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several 
indies  in  diameter,  and  these  are  oflen  thrown  by  the  waves  high 
up  on  the  beach.  The  Fucus  giganteuS  of  Solander,  so  common  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to  attain  the  length  of  360 
feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these  plants, 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the 
inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle 
in  1834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the 
bottom  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
liAed  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found 
In  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the 

•  Darwin,  p.  549.    KoUebne's  First         f  Mantell,  GeoL  of  S.  R  of  England, 
Voyage,  toL  iii.  p.  155.  p.  96. 
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white  chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  aandy 
shingle,  and  claj  having  been  accumulated  contemponneonslj 
even  in  European  sens.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  '^  upper 
quader**  bj  the  Germans,  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk  or 
'^  planer-kalk,"  a  deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic 
remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  con- 
tains as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  oonld  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet^  and  by  its  jointed  siructiue 
and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Chalk  Flints,  —  The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in 
continuous  sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  is  that  of  the  white  chalk.  No  such  siliceous  inapiew 
are  as  yet  known  to  accompany  the  aggregation  of  chalky  mud  in 
modem  coral  reefs.  The  flint  abounds  mostly  in  the  uppermosl 
chalk,  and  becomes  more  rare  or  is  entirely  wanting  as  we  descend; 
but  this  rule  does  not  hold  universally  throughout  Europe, 
portion  of  the  flint  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
of  sponges  and  other  zoophytes  provided  with  siliceous  skeletODS ; 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  siliceous  spiculas,  or  the  minute  bones  of  sponges^  * 
are  often  met  with  in  flinty  nodules,  and  may  have  served  at  least  as 
points  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  siliceous  matter  when  it  was  in  the 
act  of  separating  from  chalky  mud  during  the  process  of  solidificatioD. 
But  there  are  other  copious  sources  before  alluded  to,  whence  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  derive  a  constant  supply  of  silex  in  solution,  sadi 
as  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rock  (see  p.  42.),  also  mineral 
springs  rising  up  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  especially  those  of  a 
high  temperature ;  since  their  waters,  if  chilled  when  first  mingling 
with  the  sea,  would  readily  precipitate  siliceous  matter  (see  above^ 
p.  42.).  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  in  the  white  chalk  of  beds  of 
nodular  or  tabular  flint  at  so  many  distinct  levels,  implies  a  peri- 
odical action  throughout  wide  oceanic  areas  not  easily  accounted  for. 
It  seems  as  if  there  had  been  time  for  each  successive  accumulation 
of  calcareo-siliceous  mud  to  become  partially  consolidated,  and  for  a 
rc-arrangcmcnt  of  its  particles  to  take  place  (the  heavier  silex  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom)  before  the  next  stratum  was  superimposed ;  a 
process  formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland.* 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain 
huge  flints,  or  potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring 
singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to 
the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in 
the  year  1825,  an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river 
Bure,  near  Horstead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded 
a  continuous  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk, 
exposed  to  the  depth  of  26  feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of 
gravel.     The  potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually 

•  GiooL  Trans.,  First  scries,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 
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abont  three  feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  their  transverse  diameter, 
plaoed  in  vertical  rows,  like  pillars  at  insular  distances  from  each 


other,  bat  osually  from  20  to  30  feet  i^art,  though  sometimes  nearer 
together,  aa  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  terminate 
downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor  npwards, 
except  at  the  point,  where  they  were  cut  off  abruptly  hy  the  bed  of 
graveL  On  breaking  open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  internal  cylin- 
drical nucleus  of  pure  chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordinary  sur- 
ronnding  chalk,  and  not  crambling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to 
the  winter's  frost.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles 
of  potsttmes  were  much  farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland 
hw  described  very  similar  phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white 
chalk  OD  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* 

FOSSILS  OF  THE  UPPER  GRETACEOUB  ROGK& 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  echinoderms  aie  very  nu- 
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merooB ;    and  some  of  the  genera,  like  Atuaushyta  (see  fig.  253.]^ 
are  exclusivel;  creuceoiu.    Among  the  Crinaidek,  the  Jfom^nti 


(fig.  260.)  is  a  characteristic  genus.  Among  the  mollnsca,  the  cepha- 
lopoda, or  chambered  univalves,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphitei 
Belemnite,  (fig.  256.)  Baculite,  (257.-259.)  and  TurriUte,  {262, 268.) 
with  other  allied  forma,  preeent  a  great  contrast  to  the  testaeea  of 
the  same  class  in  the  tertiary  and  recent  periods. 


^v^v^k'.k^U^.;,....,,,^- 


Baadilet  tucept.    Upper  grno  h 


mir)  of  Upper  GrMn  S*di 
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of  which  Are  diatiDgaished  I7  a  fibrooa  texture,  and  are  oftea  met 
with  in  fragments,  having,  probably,  been  extremely  friable. 


■lum  ■rt— .  tow, 
vnrtlMckdk. 


Of  the  singnlar  family  called  Suditta,  by  lAmarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned  as  extreinelj  characteristic  at  the  chalk  of  Southern 


Europe,  a  single  representative  only  (fig.  276.)  has  been  discovered  in 
the  white  chalk  of  England. 


liIrM  (»r*«Uii.    Ctiilkmi 


«L  TnuMm  HcUOB  <rfTHt  of  tb*  wdl  of  Uw  ihril,  B 
m.  TwUalHetXnofUv-m.^ 
^  Iki  lUt  >!»>•  lb*  iMl  b  Ikl 


'|%(a.*,<p.»t,tn.;biittbv*niu(ullf  l«'l>ri>n>>°™<'>>u>iDtlitHa(aTH.    TUi  ipHTta 
••■nBiMM.    Tin  ipKlBai  •bun  Ofund  wu  dlicorend  bj  IHt  lui  Mr.  DHoa. 

Whh  these  moUusca  are  tMocUted  man;  BrjoxtM,  such  aa  £11- 
fliora  and  E$e/uirina  (figa.  282,  283.),  which  are  alike  marine, 


■H  for  the  most  part,  indicative  of  a  deep  sea.    These  and  other 
"'Suk  bodies,  espccidlj'  sponges,  snch  as   VmtrieuUta  (fig.  284. 
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and  Siphotua  (fig.  286.),  ue  dispersed  indifierently  through  die 
soft  ch&lk  and  hurd  fitnt,  aod  some  of  the  flintj  nodnlea  owe  ^ur  ir- 
regular forms  to  incloeed  sponges,  sQch  as  fig.  285.  a.,  where  the  hol- 
lows in  the  exterior  are  caused  bj  the  branches  of  a  sponge,  seen  on 
g  open  the  flint  (fig.  285.  b.). 

m-m. 


The  remaioB  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretsceous  formations  consist 
chieflj  of  teeth  of  the  shark  familj  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 


tertisrjr,  and   partly  distinct.     To  the   latter   belongs    the   genua 
Plyekodus  (fig,  287.),   which  is  allied  to  the  lining  Port  Jacksoo 
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Shark,  Cestraeion  FhUUppiy  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  fig.  288.  a) 
are  sharp  and  catting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal  teeth  (6)  are  flal^ 
and  analogous  to  the  fossil  (fig.  287.). 

Bat  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor  any  terrestrial 
or  fluyiatile  shells,  nor*  any  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and 
there  a  piece  of  drift  wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in  leading 
OS  to  oondade  that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea 
of  considerable  depth. 

Th»  existence  of  turtles  and  oyiparous  saurians,  and  of  a  Ftero- 
daetjl  or  winged-lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
pliefli  no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  formerly  so  much  frequented  by  migratory 
droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retreat 
where  these  creatures  laid  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which 
tiie  flying  species  may  have  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation 
of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted 
partly  of  cycadeous  plants  ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found 
by  Capt  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  LyeUii^  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 
outstretched  wings.  Some  of  its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mis- 
taken by  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no  osseous 
remains  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  derived  from  the  chalk,  or  indeed 
from  any  secondary  or  primary  formation,  except  perhaps  the  Wealden. 

Upper  greensand  (Table,  p.  105.  &c.). — The  lower  chalk  without 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  ''the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  series,  appear.  This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds 
called  the  Upper  Greensand,  containing  green  particles  of  sand 
of  a  chloritic  mineral.  In  parts  of  Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is 
largely  intermixed,  forming  a  stone  called  ^res^on^.  In  the  cliffs 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  upper  greensand  is 
100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calca- 
reous sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

The  Upper  Greensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  D. 
Sharpe,  as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  con- 
temporaneous with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with 
some  part  of  the  white  chalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and 
the  cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand 
were  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was 
perpetually  varying  its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and 
mad  originated  simultaneously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far 
from  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged, 
might  constitute  the  underlying  deposit 

Gault-^The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
aboat  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provincially  termed 
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GauIL     It  consists  of  &  duk  blae  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
gieensand.    Many  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  racli  u  the  HamiU 


Foulk  of  Iha  Upper  Ci 


BamiUt  Iftoigrr  (FlUon) ;  Dur  Fi 


(fig.  291.)  uiil  ScaphiU,  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this  form- 
atioD,  which,  small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  bj  its  organic 
remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

Tht  Blachthton  beds  in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  for  containing 
many  species  of  fossils  not  found  elsewhere,  have  been  commoolj 
referred  to  the  Upper  Grcensand,  which  they  resemble  in  mineral 
character;  but  Mr.  Sharpo  has  suggested,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  they  aro  rather  the  cqaivalent  of  the  Gault,  and  were 
probably  fonned  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  deeper  parta  of 
which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  deposited.  Several  Blackdown 
species  are  common  to  the  Lower  cretaceous  series,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Trigotiia  caudala,  fig.  299.  Wc  learn  from  M.  D'-ArchiaCt 
that  in  France,  at  Mons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of  grccp- 
sand  occur  of  the  same  age  as  tlie  Blackdown  beds,  and  coDtaining 
many  of  the  same  fossils.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littoral 
origin  by  M.  lyArchiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  fonnd  near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for  fertilinng 
soils,  occurs  exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Austen,  in  the 
upper  greensand  and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  mil 
partly  coprolitic,  probably  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

k  *  Hilt  dea  Pn^rrs  <lc  la  GJoL,  &c.,  voL  iv.  p.  360.,  I8SI. 
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Difference  between  Ike  chalk  of  the  north  and  touth  of  Europe.  — 
Bj  the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  rel&tiTe  age,  namely,  superposition, 
minenl  ohancter,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  same  Cretaceous  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe,  wbich  differ  greatly,  both  in  theii  fossil  contents  and  in 
thdr  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
RvtC6  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive^ 
in  the  fint  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of 
DoTflr  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  cliffs  on 
both  sides.  We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which 
surrounds  Paris  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poiders  (see  the  annexed 
map,  fig.  292.,  in  which  the  shaded  part 

Fif.  »fc  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Bochelle, 
'  the  space  ma^ed  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space 
\  occupied  by  the  Oolite  and  certain 
other  formations  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  by  H.  E.  de 
"eaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
e  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this  space 
we  again  meet  with  a  formation  which 
we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  ^though  there 
are  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fosaib  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  similar ;  especially  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Spatangiu,  Ananckylei, 
Cidarite$,  Nueula,  Ottrea,  Gryphaa 
{Exofftfra),  Peclen,  Plagiottoma  {Lima), 
Trigonia,  Catillta  (Inoceramui),  and 
Terebratula.*  But  Ammonites,  as  M. 
d'Archiac  /ibserres,  of  which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in  the 
dialk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southera 
r^OD ;  while  the  genera  Hamite,  TttrriUte,  and  Scaphite,  and  per- 
li^w  Betemnite,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  many  Bippuriles,  SpharuOlet,  and  other  mem- 
bera  of  that  great  family  of  mollusca  called  Budittet  by  Lamarck,  to 
wbich  nothing  analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation, 
bat  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in 
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the  Bouth  of  France,  Spain,  Sicil;,  Greece,  and  other  countries  bonlcr- 
ing  the  McditerraDean. 


e.  Upper  Hid  or  opmlng  of  the  lower  juid  crllndrlcal  nl» 

Tlie  species  called  Ilippuritet  organisans  (fig.  295.)  is  more  Abun- 
dant  than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  geologist  should 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d,  which  ia  far  more 
common  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period 
than  the  siicll  itself,  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared.  The 
fluting^,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the  form 
of  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  Hippurite  itself,  and  in  some 
individuals  attain  a  great  si/e  and  length. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which  Ferigueux 
is  situated,  and  tlio  Pyrenees,  the  space  6  intervenes.     (See  Map, 

*  IVOrlii^j's  Faleonlologie  ITruifuse,  pL  033. 
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£g.  292.).  Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  con« 
ceal,  the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  thej  have  been 
laid  open  bj  the  denudation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  phu^es 
they  are  seen  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which 
18  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far  south  as 
Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near  Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  cha- 
racter where  I  examined  them  in  1828,  and  where  M.  Grateloup 
baa  found  in  them  Ananchytes  avata  (fig.  253.),  and  other  fossils  of 
the  English  chalk,  together  with  Hippurites. 

CBETACEOUS  ROOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as  refer- 
able, paleontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834. 
The  strata  consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  over- 
lying coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on 
the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European  series, 
from  the  Maestrichtr  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty 
abells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  iden- 
tical with  European  species — Ostrea  larva,  O.  vesicularts,  Gryphcea 
eastata,  Pecten  quinque-costatuSy  Belemnites  tnucronatus.  As  some 
of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be 
expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Even  where  the  species  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the 
Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Tnoceramus 
(see  above,  fig.  274.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 
aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded 
by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well- 
known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore, 
is  not  small,  when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where 
these  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the 
chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna,  Galeus,  and  Carcharodon  are  common 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
g^nas  Mosasaurtis  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Flesiosaurus, 
m  reptile  known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at 
MuUica  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  But  Dr.  Leidy  has  since  shown  that 
the  bone  in  question  is  not  saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can 
truly  lay  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still 
open  to  discussion.     The  discovery  of  another  mammal  of  the  seal 

*  See  a  p^wr  by  the  antlior,  Quart.  Joam.  GreoL  Soc  vol.  i  p.  79. 
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tribe  {Stenorhynchus  vetUMy  Leidy),  from  a  lower  bed  in  the  cretaoeoni 
series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on  better  evidence.* 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  soathwardi  to 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  Intervals  from  beneath 
the  tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  stretch  northwards  again  to 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat  48°,  or  to  Fort  Mandan; 
so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascertained  to  occupy  in 
North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  £urope,  and 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European 
white  chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole^  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calca- 
reous member  of  this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone^  it  was  more 
like  the  English  and  French  Lias  than  any  other  European  seoondaiy 
deposit. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of 
paleozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable^ 
except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  lith<^ 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age,  the 
BaculUes  anceps  and  ten  other  European  species  occurring  there. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discoTered  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.t 

In  the  South  of  India,  abo,  at  Pondicherry,  Verdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Kayo  and  Egcrton  have  collected  fbssils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  sptem.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  they  prove,  says  Prof.  K  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 

*  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  ninth  makes  the  point  rather  doabtfhl.    Hm 

C(l.  p.  145.,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidj  of  Phi-  tooth  of  Stenorkynchut  vehu^  figored  hj 

ladelphia   as    having    described  (Pro-  Leidy   from    a    drawing    of   Ooondl 

ceedings  of   Acad.   Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  (Proceed,  of  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  riiilad. 

1851)  two  species  of  cetacea  of  a  new  1853,  p.  877.),  was  found  by  Samod  & 

gcnns  which  he  called  PriscndelphinuSj  Wctherill,Esq.,inthegreensand  Ijmilei 

from  the  grecnsand  of  New  Jersey.     In  south-east  of  Burlington.     This  gentle 

1853, 1  saw  the  two  Tcrtcbrs  at  Phila-  man  related  to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in 

delphia  on  which  this  new  genus  was  1853,  the  circumstances  under  whkfa  he 

founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  met  with  it,  associated  with  Ammmilm 

Mr.  Conrad,  traced  one  of  them  to  a  placenta,       Amrnonitea       Ddawaram, 

Miocene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  county  Trigonia  thoracica,  &c.    The  tooth 

"SttsJtmej.  The  other  (the  Plesiosaurus  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  hadezci 

1%  labdlod  **  MuUica  Ilill "  in  much  interest  and  had  been  canfoIL' 

n,  would  no  doubt  be  an  upper  examined  by  good  soologista 
foflsil,  if  really  derived  from        f  Proceedings  of  the  GcoLSocToL 

r,  but  its  mineral  condition  p.  391. 
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marine  aninud  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian^  European,  and  American  seas.  *  Here,  as  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even 
mrhere  there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which 
occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order, 
namely  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic 
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LOWSB  CKBTACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  F0BMATI0N8. 

IrfOwer  Greensand — Term  '*  Neocomian  ** — Atherfield  section.  Isle  of  Wight — 
Yoeala  of  Lower  Greensand — Wealden  Formation — Freshwater  strata  in- 
tercalated between  two  marine  groups  —  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand  — 
Foeail  shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceous 
type — Geographical  extent  of  Wealden  —  Movements  in  the  earth's  crust  to 
which  the  Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  submergence — Flora  of  the  Lower 
CretaceoBs  and  Wealden  Periods. 


term  ''Lower  Greensand"  has  hitherto  been  most  commonly 
I4>plied  to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than  the 
Ganlt.    But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient, 
and  not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting  in  a  large 
part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly  so  in 
aome  European  countries.    Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  has  likewise  been  called  Greensand,  and  to  prevent 
confusion  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were  introduced. 
Such  a  nomenclature  naturally  leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that 
the  two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-ordinate  value,  which 
ifl  BO  fiur  from  being  true,  that  the  Lower  Greensand,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole  Upper 
Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Maestricht  beds  inclusive ; 
while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  subordinate  member  of  this 
•uoe  group.    Many  eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  **  Neocomiai^ "  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greensand ;  because, 
neir  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these  Lower  Green- 
mid  strata  are  weU  developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of 
Ae  Jura  mountains.    By  liie  same  geologists  the  Wealden  beds  are 
QKuIly  classed  as  "  Lower  Neocomian,"  a  classification  which  will 
^M^  appear  inappropriate  when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the 
ktimBie  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 
•2%*.  ]Fltton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph 
<ti  ^^  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in 

*  See  Porbes,  Quart  GeoL  Jonm.  vol  I  p.  79. 
•  8 
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England,  gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parU 
of  Kent 

No.  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowiflh,  or  ferrnginouB,  with  concretums 

of  limestone  and  chert             -           -  -           -  70  feet. 

2.  Sand  with  green  matter  -           -           -  -           -  70  to  100  feet 

3.  CalcareouB  stone,  called  Kentish  rag        -  -           -  60  to  80  feet 

In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Atiwr- 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  whollj 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hjthe  in  Eeo^ 
distant  95  miles,  the  whole  scries  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect' 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  ho  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossik  whieh 
range  through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  pirti- 
cular  divisions.     As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.     Changes  of  depth,  or  of 
the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fime 
or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  i 
gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  spedes 
and  the  predominance  of  others.    But  these  difierences  of  conditiou    -^ 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  M^tmala  or 
plants.     The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling 
us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  wo^ 
is  the  representation  by  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding 
genera  of  mollusca  or  other  beings.     Wlien  the  forms  proper  to 
loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  a  moderate 
or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the 
interval  of  time  has  been,   geologically  speaking,  small,   however 
dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.    But  if,  the  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
period ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  locil 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually 
annihilated.     On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Ganl^ 
wo  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
fossil  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous 
systems,  a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links 
in  the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  day  be 
able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strati  ^ 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section, 


♦  Dr.  Fitton,  Quart  GcoL  Joum.,  able  table  showing:  the  vertical  range  c=». 
ToL  i.  p.  179.,  ii.  p.  55.,  and  iii.  p.  289.,  the  varioii9  fos^ilii  of  the  lower  grcecsL.^ 
where  comparative  sections  and  a  vulu-      sand  at  Atherfield  arc  given. 


I.  xnij.] 

B  iaxge  Pema  MulUti, 
g.296.). 
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which  K  rediit»d  figure  is  here  given 


ftrma  U^liH.    Dah.  tn  Larn. 
a.  BiMilor.  ».  Put  of  bin)*  of  upper  Tiln. 

^  tbe  south  of  England,  during  the  BCcnmuUllon  of  the  Lower 

eenaand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 

Llinually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the 

Bhwater  Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 

ttta  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  qnartzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together 

Ji  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  Uie  nature  of  the 

>— existing  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand 

ts  were  derived.     The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  donbt- 

ft  sabmerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which 

Siuated  in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters. 

Klie  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  speci- 

fclly  distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

&niong  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  genua  ScaphiUt  (fig.  297. ) 

Fit.  »T-  Fig.  19S. 
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or  Ancyloceras,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ammonite  more 
or  less  uncoiled ;  also  a  furrowed  Nautilus,  N,  plictUus  (fig.  29SJ),  7W- 
ffonia  caudatOy  likewise  found  in  the  Blackdown  beds  (see  above^ 
p.  252.),  and  GervUliOy  a  bivalve  genus  allied  to  Amcula, 


Flf.  299. 


Fig.aoo. 


Trigonia  amdata,  Agau. 


GerwOUa  cnojif ,  Daih. 


Fif.SOl. 


WEALDEN  FOBMATIOK. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  a  firesh- 
water  formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6.  Ma|i^ 
fig.  320.  p.  273.),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horixontal  area 
in  Europe,  as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is  never- 
theless of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  name  of  Wealden  was  given 
to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Somj, 
and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  273.);  and  we  an 
indebted  to  Dr.  Man  tell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  Greologjof 
Sussex,  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In  proof  of 
this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belem- 
nites,  Terebratulae,  Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossil^  so 
characteristic  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  stimla 
below,  and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinss,  Melanic^  and 
various  fluviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and 
the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received, 
at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctlj 
seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Sorrej, 
Kcnt^  and  Sussex,  and  to  re-appear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base 
of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the 
surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
fig.  302. 

Fig.  803. 
Isle  of  Wight. 


a.  ChMlk.       b.  GreenMnd.      c.  Weald  CUy.       tf.  Hastings  Sand.       e.  Purbeck  badf. 
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The  Wealden  is  dirisible  into  two  minor  groups :  — 

Thicknest. 
1st.  Weald  Claj,  chiefly  ai^^illaceoiu,  but  scmietimes  indnding 

thin  beds  of  sand  and  shellj  limestone  with  Paludina      140  to    280  ft. 
Sd.  Hastings  Sand,  chiefly  arenaceous,  bnt  in  which  occur 

some  days  and  calcareous  grits*        ...    400  to  1000  ft. 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  consisting  of 
varioos  limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  species  of  molluscs, 
Cjqnrides,  and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearly 
related,  bj  its  organic  remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous 
Series^  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  20th  Chapter. 

JFeaU  Clay. 

The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  freehwater  origin. 
Its  highest  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to 
the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
composition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river 
8tiU  continued  to  carry  down  ^e  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  thfs  view  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Jfyuanodan  MantelU,  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country 
of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  country  had 
become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we 
may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  entombed 
in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part 
of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed  ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might 
atiQ  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry 
seaward  the  carcases  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case 
their  bones  might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh- 
water strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties  and 
Isle  of  Wight  than  has  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It 
vrns  an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth, 
though  bearing  a  great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated 
edges  (see  figs.  303.  a.,  303.  b.),  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now 
frequent  the  tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
hibit many  striking  and  important  differences.  It  appears  that  they 
"have  oflen  been  worn  by  the  process  of  mastication ;  whereas  the 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  GeoL  Trans.  Second  Series,  yoL  It.  p.  SSO. 
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exiiiUng  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductiona  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Thrar  teelb 
frequently  present  an  appeuranco  of  having  been  chipped  o^  bat 
never,  like  the  foasil  teeth  of  the  Iguuiodon,  have  a  flat  groimd 
surface  (see  fig.  304.  fi.),  resembling  the  grinders  of  herbiTonni 


mammalia.  Dr.  Uantell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  tidl 
species  which  passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  yeui 
must  have  belonged  to  no  less  tlinn  scTenty-one  distinct  iodividail^ 
varying  in  ago  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from  tbe 
egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  24  inches  in  circuin- 
forcnce.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more  numcrooi 
than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until  the  relies 
of  all  tliesc  individuals  had  been  found,  that  a  solitary  example  of 
part  of  a  jaw-bone  was  obtained.  More  recently  remains  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hastings  Beds  in 
Tilgato  Forest.  Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantel],  who  does  not  agree  with  Professor 
Owen  that  tiie  tail  was  short,  estimator  the  probable  length  of  some 
of  tliese  saurians  at  between  50  and  60  feet.  The  largest  femur  yet 
found  measures  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  circumference  of  tba 
shaft  being  25  inches,  and,  if  measured  round  the  condyles,  42  inches 

Occaf^ionally  bauds  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in 
the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  o£  Riliidi»a, 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Ci/pru,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  mentioned 
(p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifully  scat- 
tered through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  like 
plates  of  mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  307.)-  Similar  cyprii- 
''4aring  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Auvergno 

X  above,  p.  200.). 


Sattintfi  Sands. 
lUi  ]xnm  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  caldferons 
gril,  cUj,  and  shale;  the  argiUaceons  strata,  aotwithstanding  the 
nime,  hdng  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The 
calcueoos  sandstone  and  grit  of  Ttlgate  Forest,  near  Cackfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  and  Ujlasosaurus  were  first 
foncui,  constitnte  an  upper  member  of  this  formation.  The  white 
"and-rock  "  of  the  Hastings  cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abun- 
dut  in  this  diviaion,  consist  partly  of  eaurians,  already  referred  by 
Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight  genera,  among  which,  besides  those 
already  enumerated,  we  find  the  Mcgaloaaurus  and  Plesiosaums. 
The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata, 
and  many  remains  of  Chelonians  of  the  genera  Trioynx  and  Emys, 
DOW  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Flacoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidotut  are 
BMt  widely  diffused  (see  fig.  308.).    These  ganoids  were  allied  to 


tlie  Lepidotteus,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American  rivers.  The  whole 
body  was  covered  with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and 
having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enameL  Most  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  supp<»ed  to  have  been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  estuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopsii, 
MelaniOy  Paludma,  Cyrena,  Cycltu,  Unto  (see  fig.  309.),  and  others, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  takes ;  but  one  band  has  been  foond  at 
Foofield,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  Btat«  of  the  water, 
where  the  genera  Corbuta  (see  fig.  310.),  MytUtu,  and  OOrea  occur ; 
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and  in  HRne  places  this  bed  becomes  pnrelj  msrine,  the  speoM 
being  for  the  most  part  peenluu',  but  several  of  them  Ten-known 
I/nrer  Greeosand  roisila,  among  which  Aaaumilea  Dttkayetu  maj 
be  mentioned.  lleM  &ct«  ghow  how  closelj  related  were  the  &anaa 
of  the  Vealden  and  Cretaceons  periods. 

At  different  heighu  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and 
again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between 
these  slabs  beds  of  cUj  numj  jards  thicL  In  some  places,  as  at 
Stammerham,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  cli^ 
haring  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  lajer 
was  thrown  down  npon  it  The  open  cracks  in  the  cla;  haTe 
Mrred  as  monlds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief  and 
which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
(see  fig.  311.). 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  a 
innumerable  tracos  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphenopttru,  tl 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  we 
standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sai 
having  been  gently  depouted  npon  and  around  them ;  and  ^mil 
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qppwnmces  have  been  remarked  in  other  places   in  this  fbrma- 
Fii-iii  tion.*    In  the  same   dirision  also  of 

the  Wealden,  at  Cuckfleld,  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  conglomeratej  consisting 
f  of  water>woni  pebbles  of  qnarta  and 
jasper,  witb  rolled  bones  of  reptiles. 
These  mnst  have  been  drifted  b^  a 
Guirent,  probably  in  mter  of  no  great 
depth. 

From  each  facts  we  may  infer  that, 
Mkimt^iHigmaiirinoB},iHimOi*  notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of 
4.trJa!^u'^m^'^^iaM!'  thisdiviaionof  the  Wealden,  the  whole 
of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  mo- 
dgrate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow.  This  idea  maj  seem 
■Itrtling  at  flist,  yet  sach  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
giadaal  and  coatinnons  sinking  of  the  ground  in  an  estuary  or 
laf,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  tairbid  waters.  By 
«Kh  foot  of  snbsidence,  the  fondameot^  rock  would  be  depressed 
taa  foot  &rther  from  the  surface ;  hut  the  bay  would  not  be  deep- 
ncd,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise  the  bottom 
(as  foot.  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata  of  sand  and  mud 
light  be  frequently  laid  irj  at  low  water,  or  OTergrown  for  a 
MM»  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

^fca  of  tke  ffealden.  —  In  regard  to  the  get^raphical  extent 
of  Die  Wealden,  it  cannot  bo  accurately  laid  down ;  because  so 
vntch  of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations.  It 
Wa  been  traced  about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  cast,  from 
^  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  neai'  Boulogne,  in  France  ;  and  nearly 
SOO  milog  from  aorth-west  to  south-east,  from  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
•liire  to  Beanvais,  in  France.  If  the  formation  bo  continuous 
*^migtunit  this  space,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  follow 
tint  the  whole  was  contemporaneous;  because,  in  all  likelihood, 
His  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent  frequent  changes 
ttuooghont  the  whole  period,  and  tho  estuary  may  have  altered 
itt  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and 
"■  Von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Wealdena  of 
-■uoaTer  and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond  so 
^^J,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  charactere, 
^Ib  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the 
^■ois  to  one  great  delta.  £von  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit 
^  not  exceed  that  of  many  modern  rivers,  l^us,  the  delta  of  the 
Worn  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than 
liO  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300 
^°^  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  mora  than  25,000 
'lure  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of  England.|  Besides,  we 
'""^  no^  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment  and  organic 

*  Untell,  GeoL  of  S.  £.  oT  Engluid, 
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renuiins  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out  from  the  cout, 
and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shelly 
such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  oe- 
cnpj  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming  * ;  and 
the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not  be  lort 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  rains  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which 
a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  fbzner 
existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plata  The  story  of  the  submergence  of 
an  ancient  continent,  however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  been 
true  a^rain  and  asrain  as  a  <reolo<ncal  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poored 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  the 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen* 
dicularly.  If  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement^  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhanstibk 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitlt^l  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  may 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempon- 
neous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  move- 
ment in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  pardld 
zone  of  country :  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  noir 
rising,  while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  vor- 
moved,  and  the  southern  extremfly  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or 
least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  period.t  We  must,  nevertheleei^ 
a>uclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression 
the  land  bocame  general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at 
olose  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this  subsidence  brought  in  the 
raceous  ocean. 


FLORA   or   THE    LOWTLK   CRETACEOUS   AXD   WEALDEX   PERIOD. 

The  terrestrial  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch  are  bni 
little  known,  as  miirht  he  exptvied.  since  the  rocks  are  of  porel 
marine  origin,  formed  for  the  most  part  far  from  land.     But 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Xeixvoiian  vejetaiioa.  including  that  of 
Weald  Clay  a:;d  llastir.gs  Sands,  is  by  no  means  scanty.    ^L  Adolph 
6ron^nian«  when  divfiiing  the  whole  fossiliferous  series  into 
groups  in  re:ere::ee  solely  to  los^il  plants,  has  named  the  primar    ^ 
strata   "  the  a^re  of  acrosnrns;"    the  secondarv.   exclusive  of 
orviaoeous.   "the  a^'  of  gyninogecs;"  and   the   third,  comprisii 


abow.  r.  54.;  i::d  Sevvni  Vi^i;     G^^L  See.   1$50,  QoiR.  G«oL  Jocmjwv 
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the  cretaoeouB  and  tertiary,  ''the  age  of  angiosperms."*  He  con- 
ndera  the  lower  cretaceous  flora  as  displajing  a  transitional  cha- 
Ticter  from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation. 
Om^era  and  Cycadea  (or  Gymnogens)  still  floorished,  as  in  the 
yieoeding  oolitic  and  triassic  epochs ;  but,  together  with  these,  some 
^ell-marked  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  of  a  genus  named 
Ctednerioy  have  long  been  known.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
**qaader-sandstein''  and  ''planer-kalk"  of  Germany,  rocks  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group.  More  recently.  Dr.  Deby  has  discovered  in  the 
Wer  Cretaceous  beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  great  variety  of  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves  |,  belonging  to  no  less,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
tUn  26  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  the  absence  ot 
the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the  number  of  species 
Ottj  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  may  certainly  affirm,  reasoning  from 
onr  present  data,  that  when  the  lower  chalk  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Qriginated,  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flourished  in  that  region  in 
equal  proportions  with  Gymnosperms.  This  discovery  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  some  popular  theories,  for  until  lately  none  of 
tliese  Exogens  (a  class  now  constituting  three  fourths  of  the  living 
pUnts  of  the  globe)  had  been  detected  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Eocene.  Moreover,  some  geologists  have  wished  to  connect  the 
nrity  of  dicotyledonous  trees  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
steiogphere  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet,  imagining  that  a  denser 
ttr  and  noxious  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas  being  in  excess, 
^^ere  adverse  to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  the  quick-breathing 
clusee  of  animals  (mammalia  and  birds),  but  to  a  flora  like  that  now 
existing,  while  it  favoured  the  predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a 
cryptogamic  and  gjmnospermous  flora.  The  co-existence,  therefore, 
of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Co- 
luferae,  and  with  a  rich  reptilian  fauna,  comprising  the  Iguanodon, 
Hegalosaurus,  Hyheosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Ptero- 

*  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  Lindley's 
tcn&g,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  arc 
''^  dted,  it  may  be  useful  to  gcolo^psts  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corre- 
sponding names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  paheontology. 


t\ 


BrongnUrt. 

1.  Cryptogamons    am-^ 
phigens,  or  cellular  > 
cryptoganiic.  J 

1  Cryptogamons  acro- 
gens. 

S.  Dicotyledonous  gym- 
nosperms. 
4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms. 


Lindley. 

Thallogens. 
Acrogens. 

Gymnogens. 
Exogens. 

Endogens. 


5.  Monocotyledons. 

t  QeoL  Quart.  Jour.  vol.  viL  part  2.  Misccll  p.  111. 


lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi. 

Mosses,  equisetnms,  ferns,  lyco- 
podiums, — Lepidodendron. 

Conifers  and  Cycads. 

Compositse,  Icguminosse,  umbelli- 
feras,  crucifers,  heaths,  &c.  All 
native  European  trees  except 
conifers. 

Palms,  lilies,  aloes,  rushes,  grasses, 
&c 
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dactyl,  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series,  tends  manifestlj  to  dispel  fhe 
idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things  in  the  seoondarj  periods  - 
so  widely  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

Among  the  recent  additions  made  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Weal- 
den,  and  one  which  supplies  a  new  link  between  it  and  the  tertitry 
flora,  I  may  mention  the  Gyrogonites,  or  spore-yessels  of  the  CSbro, 
lately  found  in  the  Hastings  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF   THE   CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden 
— Lines  of  inland  chalk-clifis  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Ootstanding  pflliis 
and  needles  of  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey,  KbbI; 
and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downi— 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transverse  Talteji— 
Chalk  escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  fonid 
hy  harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  Yallej  wm 
denuded — Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  dutrict  of  the 
Weald — Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatHt—- 
Elephant  bod,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff — Conclusion. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  may  be  studied  by  the  geologist  in 
two  dbtinct  points  of  view :  firsts  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils ;  and,  secondly,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ; 
forming  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of 
hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  'Some  account  has  already 
been  given,  on  the  first  head,  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and 
the  Wealden  strata ;  and  wo  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in 
parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and,  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep- 
pastures,  arc  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows;  so  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  appear  to 
be  long  lines  of  inland  clifis,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly 
in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such 
^^^^^'^knments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
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where  the  river  Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  throngh  deep  vinding 
vtlleja,  hoDowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  atratified.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles 
fivrn  AndelTB  to  Elbceu^  we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides 
%j  a  eteep  dope  of  chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation 
being  laid  open  for  a  thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet  Above 
the  chalk  ia  an  overljing  mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  &om  30  to 
100  feet  thick,     llie  two  opposite  elopes  of  the  hills  a  and  fi,  fig.  313., 


wbere  the  chalk  appears  at  the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart, 
and  they  are  often  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of 
OUT  downs  in  England  ;  but  at  many  points  they  are  broken  by  one, 
twO)  or  more  ruiges  of  vertical  and  even  overhanging  eUSa  of  bare 
white  dialk  with  fiints.  At  some  points  detached  needles  and  pin- 
DBclea  stand  In  the  line  of  the  clifis,  or  in  front  of  them,  as  at  e,  fig. 
313.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  Andelys,  one  range,  about 
2  miles  lon^  is  seen  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  having  its  continuity  broken  by  a  number  of  dry  valleys 
or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or  needle,  called 
die  Tgte  d'Homme  (see  figs.  314,  315.).    The  top  of  this  rock  pre- 


sents a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
TOrtical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of  the  downs, 
and  40  towvds  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pillar  being 
86  feet    Ita  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  clifb  in 
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Side  Tlew  of  the  TMe  d'Homme.    White  chalk  with  flints. 

its  neighbourhood,  namelj,  white  chalk,  having  occasionallj  a  crys- 
talline texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabular 
masses.  The  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond 
the  white  chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition, 
either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  white  powder,  like  the 
chalk  cli£fs  on  the  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  superficial 
powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt 

Other  clifls  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  TArche,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  from  50  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 
in  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  so  completely  de- 
tached as  to  present  a  perpendicular  face  50  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  these  clifls  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark 
so  many  levels  at  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  immediately 
above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  clifls,  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
80  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like 
those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Yatteville  to  a  place  called 
Senncville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  per- 
fectly isolated  on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  (see  fig.  316.).  Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  clifls  is 
situated  about  12  miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  begin- 
ning at  Elboeuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  317.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
hanging, and  with  beds  of  flint  projecting  several  feet  Like  them, 
also,  it  exhibits  a  white  powdery  surface,  and  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland  ;  its  height  in 
some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet ;  and  its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal 
mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  which 
stands  out  about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  cli£&. 
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with  which  it  is  united  hj  k  ntttrow  ridge  about  40  feet  lower  t1 
its  snininit  (eee  fig.  318.).   Like  the  detached  rocke  before  mentioned 
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at  SeoneTiUe,  Tatteville,  and  Andelya,  it  maj  be  compared  to  those 
••wdle*  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy*  (aoe  fig. 
319.),  u  well  as  in  the  IbIo  of  Wight  and  in  Purbeck. 

Hw  foregoing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the 
fi'ifeoce  of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally 
wa-cli^  ii  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England. 
Ifil  be  asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with 
no  ranges  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no 
iaolated  pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  chalk  in  Normandy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  this 
difference.     But  the  frequent  absence  of  all  signs  of  Uttoral  denuda- 
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tion  in  the  -nUej  of  the  Seine  itself  ia  a  negative  fact  of  a  &r  mon 
Btriking  and  perplexing  character.  The  diSs,  after  being  ahmat 
continuous  for  miles,  are  then  irbollf  wanting  for  much  greats  St- 
tances,  being  replaced  hj  a  green  sloping  down,  although  the  bedi 
remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally  horicontal;  and 
although  we  m&j  feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the  upbeaTil  tt 
the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  tf 
those  intermediate  points  where  no  clifTs  exist,  as  at  others  where 
the^  are  eo  fully  developed.  But,  in  order  to  explain  snch  apparesl 
anomalies,  the  reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denndatio^ 
aa  expounded  in  the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  firsts  that  Aft 
undermining  force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  gieat^ 
at  different  parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  predpitooB  roek^ 
have  often  decomposed  and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  tai,  — 
races  and  small  clifis  may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  %  tah^) 
of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  fFeald  Valley. — ^No  district  is  better  fitted  ^K' 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  Bcries  of  stratA  may  have  bu^ 
upheaved  and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  ii 
tween  the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a 
plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  320.),  comprises  « 
it  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Ken^  Snrr^^ 
and  Hampshire.  The  space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  tKv 
White  Chalk,  or  those  from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  ind«« 
aive,  crop  out,  is  hounded  everywhere  hy  a  great  eacaipment  ^^ 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  t^^ 
Bbs  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  bonnda.^^ 
of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appear  at  the  surface.  Tt^ 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  considered  geologically  ^^ 
one  and  the  same. 

The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  aifcT"^ 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  "  valley  of  t:Urr»' 
tian"  (more  properly  "  of  denudation  ") ;  where  the  strata,  partially 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  eenCx^ 
**ik     Thus,  it  is  supposed  that   the   area  now  occupied  by   tS** 

*  Seine-Iafenenre,  p.  US.  and  pL  6.  fig.  I. 
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HMtings  sand  (No.  6.)  was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (Na  5.), 
ud  Qiis  again  by  the  Greensand  (No.  4.),  and  this  by  the  Ganlt 
Oio-i.);  and,  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (No.  2.)  extended  originally 
OTw  the  wbole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
''ko'7  will  be  better  understood  by  coosulting  the  annexed  diagram 
("g-  3S1.),  where  the  dark  lines  represeot  what  now  remuns,  and  the 
wnter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  hare  been 
••tried  away. 

it  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  I.)  are  ex- 
°<1>ited  reposing  on  the  chi^.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
"flit  (No.  6.)  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
"IW  (bnnations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
"•WSMary,  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
'wwtions,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of  each  in  compa- 
"■n  to  its  horizontal  extent;  and  a  true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined 
i"  UMther  diagram  (fig,  322.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
iBipression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind. 
Ill  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
npreiented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
dcDoded  mna  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2  crop  out  in 
anceession.  But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical 
■tractnre  of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation 
has  alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantel], 
CooybcAre,  and  others,  geologists  have  always  been  weD  aware  that 
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numerous  minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the 

great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the 
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vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.* 
Much  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the 
depth  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and 
fractores  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on 
the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Bendes  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  volleys  which  run  in 
^  a  tranaverso  direction,  passing 
<   through  the  cbalk  to  thu  basin 
'  I   of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side, 
( *   and  to  the   English  Channel 
I       on  the  other.     In  this  manner 
*       the  chain  of  the  North  Downs 
I       is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey, 
£       Mole,   Darcnt,    Medway,  and 
£  .    Scour  i  the  South  Downs  by 
{ J    the  Arun,  Adur,   Ousc,   and 
I  J    Cuckmcre.f      If  these  trans- 
■      verso  hollows  could  be  filled 
up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr. 
Conybeare,   would  be  forced 
to  take  an  eoaCcrly  coarse,  and 
•   to  empty  themselves  into  the 
;  sea  by   Eomney    Marsh   and 
:   Povenscy  Levels. 

Mr.  Martin  has    suggi'dled 
'■   that  the  gR'ftt  cross 'fractures 
of  the  chalk,  which  have  be- 
come   rivcr-clianncis,    have   a 
remarkable  correspondence  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  of  tlie 
S       Weald ;    in   several  instances 
I  3  .  the  gorges  in  tbo  North  and 
S  1  South  Downs  appearing  to  be 
?  i   directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
1 .5-  Tlius,  for  example,  the  defiles 
sl    of   tlie    Wey    in    the    North 
«.(•     S^    Downs,   and  of  the  Arun  in 
JM"!'k\  3  g  the   South,  seem  to   coincide 
J/i*y§ '  E  e.  in  direction  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
■W'     '^p  ^5    ner,  the  Ouse  corresponds  to 
'       "'''    t1    the  Darcnt,  and  the  Cuckmeru 
'I    to  the  Sledway.f 
?        Although  these  coincidences 
i   may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 

•  nxtoa,  OeoL  of  Huiiiiga,  p.  S5.  t  G«oL  "'  Wi;>i«ni  SuMex,  p.  61, 

^  Coojbeare,  Ontlinei  of  (icuL,  |).  SI. 
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hintod  by  the  author  above  mentioned,  that  great  amount  of  de- 
vatioii  towards  the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise  to  tnutf- 
verse  fissures.  And  as  the  longitudinal  valleys  were  conneeted 
with  that  linear  movement  which  caused  the  anticlinal  lines  nmning 
oast  and  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  might  have  been  occasioned  Ij 
the  intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

But  before  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  the  upheaving  move- 
ment may  have  acted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the 
district,  so  far  as  they  are  of  geological  interest. 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel  from  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  towards  the  valley  of  the  Weald, 
we  first  ascend  a  slope  of  white  chalk,  with  flints,  and  then  find 
ourselves  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  moat  part, 
of  different   members  of  the  chalk  formation ;  below  which  the 
Upper  Greensanil,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  Gault,  crop  out.     Thif 
st«x'p  divlivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned, 
whieh  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaoeons 
or  marly  bed.  termed  Gault  (^o.  3.  V     The  escarpment  is  continnoiu 
along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs^  and  may  be 
traetxl  from  the  soju  at  Folkestone*  westward  to  Guildford  and  the 
neighbonrhiXHi  of  Petersfield.  and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of 
the  South  IV-n-ns  at  Beachy  Head.     In  this  precipice  or  steep  skpe 
the  stra;a  are  out  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  most 
ori^^inaV.y  have  extended  farther.    In  the  wood-cnt  (fig.  323.  pu  275.) 
(VATT  of  the  esoarpisent  of  the  Sc>uth  Downs  is  faithfully  represented^ 
Avhere  the  desudativn  at  tbe  ha^  of  the  declivitv  has  been  some- 
whiit  niv^re  exu'T.sivt'  ih^m  usual,  in  cx>nseqnence  of  the  Upper  and 
L^^wer  Oroensaiiii  Kiri:  fomit^d  of  veiy  incoherent  materially  the 
f;*rr.^ir,  inds:x\l  Kir.^  t xtTYmt-y  iLin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  iroo*;v-ci>t  oar.yri't  fai".  u  r:-:\»iniise  in  this  view  the  exart 
l:ktr.iss  oi  a  s^--a-o::ff:  aiii  if  hi  turn*  and  loc^ks  in  an  oppo?ne 
*v;n\Mior..  :r  iA>:Tv&rLi,  :.;irir£s  Bi*^:riT  Head  »see  ^,  324.),  he  will 


»   "S 
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ftftf   ih{  skT.'jf  \r'{   :■:  :?:  £r.7>  '..r:»i:.TX;«.v     F.iftt  ^koee  who  ai^    ^^^'^ 
ScccsSsTowc  T."  >-!:•:  .L'iE7>  .1:  ilv  i:»rji^iz  :"r.fcT:r^s  w^ch  thesurfar^^  ^ 
fcrr.iTJf  may  ikjt^j  -i'  rciiiLi  fci»£  'ti\ii  yiifciii  10  resemble  th^^ 
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■panted  the  different  ba^s  from  each  other. 

Occasionallj  in  the  North  Downs  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
■lope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  more  modem  than  the  slope ;  in  which  case  they  might  afford  an 
srgnment  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originat«d  as  sea- 
cliffs  or  river-cliffs.  But,  when  we  observe  the  great  depth  of  many 
nrnd-pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  perceive  that  the 
lower  termination  of  such  pipes 
must  sometimes  appear  at  the 
surface  for  from  the  summit  of 
an  escarpment,  whenever  por- 
tions of  the  chalk  are  cut  away. 
In  regard  to  the  transverse 
valleys  before  mentioned,  as  in- 
%  tersecting  the  chalk  hilla^  some 
idea  of  them  may  be  derived 
from  the  subjoined  sketch  (fig. 
325.)  of  the  gorge  of  the  River 
Adur,  taken  from  the  summit  of 
the  chalk-down^  at  a  point  in 
the  bridle-way  leading  &om  the 
towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning 
to  Sfaoreham.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  again  to  the  view  given 
in  a  former  woodcut  (fig.  323. 
p.  275.),  he  will  there  see  the 
exact  point  where  the  gorge  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  in- 
terrupts the  chalk  escarpmenL 
A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a, 
hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
wliich  the  valley  commences 
where  the  Adur  passes  directly 
to  the  sea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The 
river  flows  through  a  nearly 
level  plain,  as  do  most  of  the 

4  others  which  intersect  the  hills 
I    of  Surrey,   Kent,  and    Sussex; 

5  and  it  is  evident  that  these  open- 
"E  ings  could  not  have  been  pro- 
1    ducod  by  rivers,   except  under 

.  conditions  of  physical  geography 
entirely  different  from  those  now 
prevuling.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
existing  rivers,  like  the  Ouse 
near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  arms 
of  the  sea,  instead  of  deepening 
the  hollows  which  they  traverse. 
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Tliat  tlip  place  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  the  gorges  running  north  and 
muth,  has  been  originallv  determined  by  the  fractnre  and  diapUw- 
ment  of  the  rocks,  soi'ms  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
proofs  obtained  of  a  ravine  running  east  and  west,  which  brandiM 
off  frora  the  oasiem  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  just  mentioned, 
and  \rliich  is  undoubtedly  due  to  dislocation.  This  ravine  ia  called 
"  the  Coomb"  (fig.  326.),  and  is  rituated  in  the  suburbs  of  tbe  town 


Vj  ix- 


of  l.i-vro^.  ](  wi:  tirfi  tnieed  o-ji  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  whose  com- 
jiany  1  t>xainint\i  it.  The  ?:(>ep  lieoUviiios  on  each  side  are  corertd 
with  cnvn  turf,  as  i*  ihi'  b-'iJonu  which  is  perfectly  dry.  Xo  out- 
wanl  il^t^  of  dtsi^jTbanA'  aiv  r:$lb'i' :  and  the  coitnectioa  of  the 
hollow  with  subu-rranoan  KoreEienls  would  not  have  been  suapectcd 
by  the  ^e.i'.i.i^i^i.  hail  r.i-t  tbe  iviii'ncc  cf  great  conruUionf  been 
cleariy  cxiv.s.J  ia  lac  c*carp:a.ni  c:'  ibe  valley  of  the  Onge,  and  the 
nunicTV-us  c:iaik-p;:s  wi>rki'.i  m  ihv  ii-rmination  of  the  CoombL  B/ 
the  »!.i  ofliit*!.  wi-  o:*C.'Vtr  that  the  ravine  coincidi-*  precisely  with 
a  line  c:'  rau:i.  cs  cr.o  s:df  of  wh-.oa  ibe  chalk  with  flinti  (a,  fig,  327.) 


•.'.'_  wKi>  it  ii  tbrcwn  down  to  the 
;*r.:^-:r  i=  wh;;h  the  fire  groops  of 
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strata^  %  3,  4^  5,  6,  represented  in  the  map,  fig.  320.,  and  in  the 
section,  fig.  321.,  maj  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position, 
the  following  hypothesis  has  been  suggested :  —  Suppose  the  five 
£:>rmations  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
then  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut 
ofi^  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five 
groups.  The  difierent  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surface, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig.  320.* 

The  quantity  of  denudation,  or  removal  by  water,  of  stratified 
masses  assumed  to  have  once  reached  continuously  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But. the  difficulty  will 
disappear  when  once  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  strata  at  many  successive  geological  periods, 
during  which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of 
rain,  rivers,  and  land-floods,  might  slowly  accomplish  operations 
which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  effect 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 
more  incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  occur  at 
those  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
for  example^  the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
greensand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial 
name  of  '^firestone,"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley, 
excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault 
(No.  3.,  map,  p.  273.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a 
loose  and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  wo 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  infiuence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  iniles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
chalk-escarpmentf 


Fig.  3«. 


a.  Chalk  with  flinU.  b.  Chalk  wlthoot  flinU. 

c.  Upper  greeiuand,  or  ftrcttone.  d.  Gault. 

*  See  fllnstratioiu  of  this  theoiy,  by    Sntsez,  &c,  GeoL  Tmu^  Second  Series, 
Dr.  Ittton,  GeoL  Sketch  of  Hastings.         vol  il  p.  9S. 
t  Sir  B.  Morchison,  Geol.  Sketch  of 

T  4 
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It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  daring  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  thoir  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods ;  fiv 
I  have  shown,  in  mj  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (p.  76.),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succesnon  of 
torraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  npheavil 
of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by  the  waves.    During  the  interval  between 
two  olevatory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials ;  whereas  the 
will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water.     As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would  be 
n^adily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk-hills^  and  which  is  nsuany 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand ;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent, they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.     In  those  districts,  however,  where  chert^  limestOM^ 
and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  tiui 
formation  (No.  4.,  map,  p.  273.),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hilb 
parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  tk 
chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  neir 
I>orking.     Tliis  ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  tk 
soit  nrgillaceous  de[>osit  called  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5. ;  sec  the  dnk 
tint  in  fig.  321.  p.  274.),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  sepi- 
rating  the  lower  greensand  from  the   Hastings  sands  or  Forat 
Ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture 
occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of  No.  5.  is  broken  by  waving 
im^gularities  and  hillocks. 

PI  final  action.  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  de- 
structibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate 
the  power  of  rain.     Tlic  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  sunmiite^  sie 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  remiizi 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  suix^rficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  pluvial  aetioo; 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  etl* 
eareous  matter,  of  a  milk«wliite  colour,  may  be  seen  to  descend  ereia 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.     If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tentk 
of  an  inch  be  nnnoved  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  vuf 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  sate  * 
stratum  of  flinty  ni>dules  to  attest  its  former  existence.     A  bed  of  fio^ 
clay  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  in  the  whit^* 
chalk,  which  may  n^present  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  ifte«" 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
^^^^■^  excess  of  carlnmic  acid  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  mitter- 
^^^^^^^acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  "  sand-pipes "  tf*^ 
^  ■Dow-holes"  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  under- 
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mined,  and  cayities  maj  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  bj  that  part  of 
the  drainage  which  is  subterranean.* 

Iamm  of  Fracture, — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of 
Western  Sussex,  published  in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Wealden  bj  tracing  out  continuously  for  miles  the  direc- 
tion of  manj  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  fractures;  and  the  same 
course  of  investigation  has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail 
bj  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  geologist  and  mathematician  last-mentioned 
has  shown  that  the  observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flexure  and 
dislocation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide  with  those  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  theoreticallj  on  mechanical  principles,  if  we 
assume  certain  simple  conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  lifted 
up  bj  an  expansive  subterranean  force.l 

His  opinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of 
fracture  may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with 
tliat  expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
and  valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.}    For  the  accuracy 
of  the  map  and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  can  vouch,  from 
personal  examination,  in  1835,  of  part  of  the  region  surveyed  by  him. 
Among  other  results,  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the 
breadth  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
is  invariably  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations 
exposed  to  view  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
imposed groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.    (See  fig.  71 . 
p.  55.  for  structure  of  Jura.)    He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
lines  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
greatest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.     Some  of  the  cross  frac- 
tures are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others 
nbeequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  bave  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
^  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
Nation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
V  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
'DOTements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
^>iihquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  scries  of  ages  in  the 
*Uie  spots^  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  £tna  were 
poved  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the 
iiewest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
^▼e  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  diffi- 
cnlfy  is  there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force, 
occasioning  the  rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust, 

*  See  abore,  p.  82,  83.  **  Sand-pipes        f  Gcol.  Soc.  Proceed.  No.  74.  p.  363. 
in  Chalk  ;**  and  Brestmch,  GeoL  Qaart    1841,  and  G.  S.  Trans.  2  Ser.  yoI.  7. 
Joam.  Ycl  z.  p.  222.  %  Soui^vemens  Jarassiques.     1832. 
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maj,  by  reiterated  moyementSy  produce  the  most  perfect  unify  <^ 
result? 

At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded, — We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  bj  recent 
investigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  reTolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  formed.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under 
contemplation  was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chainSi 
and  even  to  the  accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component 
materials  beneath  the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  anft 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  ^e  era  alluded  ta* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
lower  tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of 
resting  on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands 
and  shoals,  composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere 
between  the  present  North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined 
cliffs  and  shores  of  those  lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  rounded  into  pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich 
and  Blackheath  shingle-beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  land  referred  to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence  the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of 
Woolwich  and  other  contemporaneous  strata  |  were  derived.  The 
large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled  flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle  demonstrates  the  proximity  of 
land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not  have  been  transported  from 
great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their  shape  to  waves  breaking  on 
a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep  slope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  {j^g.  329.)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chalk, 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  6, 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds^  6', 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance^ 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  is 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  GeoL  de  France,        f  See  p.  221.  abore. 
Yol  i.  part  i  p.  111.  pL  7.  fig.  6. 
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!t  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  Bouthwards  the  npper 
1  under  surfaces  of  the  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above 
lion,  thej  would  converge  at  the  point  z ;  therefore,  beyond  that 
nt,  no  white  chalk  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Eocene  beds,  b,  b', 
n  formed.  In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealden, 
ith  of  3^  were  already  bared  of  their  original  covering  of  chalk, 
bad  only  some  slight  patches  of  that  rock  scattered  orer  them. 
The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  be  represented  in 
)  annexed  diagram  (fig.  330.) ;  but  doubdess  the  denudation  ex- 


3ed  farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
i-od,  and  the  waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Greensand,  and 
bapa  in  some  places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 
According  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaceous 
ks,  planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between 
North  and  South  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene 
V,  may  have  been  b3  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denn- 
Kon  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  era. 
ftat  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so 
ch  white  chalk  first  extended  continuously  over  the  Wealden 
■■  in  this  part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not 
pose  that  land  began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South 
wiis  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds 
■  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  Ocean,  so  as  to  cheek  the  accn- 
■tionof  white  chalk,  and  limit  it  to  the  deeperwaterof  a^jo'^ii^ 
*  ?  This  hypothesis  has  often  been  advanced,  and  as  often 
't«d ;  for,  had  there  been  shoab  or  dry  land  so  near,  the  white 
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clialk  would  not  have  remuned  unsoilcd,  or  without  intermixtnre  of 
mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial,  flayiatik^  or 
Iitti>ral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of  tbe 
North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abraptlj  in 
the  escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there 
belong  cxclusivclj  to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  MoreoTer, 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  hu 
remarked,  would  not  have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealdea 
undergone  upheaval  before  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent  creti- 
ceous  scries. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  onoe 
continuous  over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  hj  no  means  foUows  tint 
the  first  denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era 
Most  probably  it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestiicht 
beds  were  formed,  or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  alreidf 
stated  (p.  239.  above),  that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolM 
(Hobbles  of  chalk-flints  very  abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  bedi; 
where  these  last  overlie  the  white  chalk,  showing  at  how  earija 
date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep  water  and  exposed  to  aqueou 
abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimite 
the  interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapied 
between  the  deposition  of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glfdil 
jH'riod.  If  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  tki 
rostorations  of  the  innumerable  phases  in  physical  geography  throo^ 
which  the  south-east  of  England  must  have  passed  since  the  We^ 
lv>;:in  to  Ih?  denuded.  In  less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the^ 
AsiH'ot  of  the  whole  European  area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely 
changed.  NoviTtheless,  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  someof  tli» 
known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  conformation  of  the  Weald  inL 
the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the  period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  pemotP" 
movements  which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  ee^ 
into  cx^x^scd  situations  where   the  waves  could   plane  off  ocfftiin 
(H^rtions.  as  oxpn^sscd  in  diagram,  ^g.  329.,  before  the  British  Lover 
KiHvno  Ivds  orisiinated. 

Sivondlv,  wc  have  to  take  into  account  the  CTadual  wear  mi 
tear  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  beir 
witness  as  well  as  the  subsiH|uent  WiK>lwich  and  Blackheath  shin^ 
betls,  iH'casionally  50  iWx  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebl^ 

Thirdly,  ax  a  later  ihtiikI  a  gn^at  subsidence  took  place,  by  whid*- 
the  shallow -water  and   fresh -water  beds  of  Woolwich  and  othe^" 
Lower  EiHvne  dejMsits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  222.)  so  tt 
^^^^^^ow  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshoi  series,  of  deep-sea  origin, 
^^^^^^^BBulate  over  tlicm.     The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  accordini 
^  It.  Prestwich.  exceeded  SOO  fivt  in  the  London,  and  1800  ft^'* 

pe  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight  basin  ;  and.  if  so,  the  interTeiuik>£ 
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aies  of  the  Weald  could  scarcely  fail  to  share  in  the  moyement,  and 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  before  spoken  of  (fig.  330.  p.  283.) 
would  become  submerged. 

Fourthly.  After  the  London  clay  and  the  overlying  Bagshot  sands 
had  been  deposited,  they  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London 
basin,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  their  conversion  into  land  in 
the  north  seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  correspond-* 
ing  age  in  the  south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin ;  because  none  of 
the  fluvio-marine  Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(deecribei  in  Ch.  XVL)  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 

Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh- 
water beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear 
testimony  to  rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  quadrupeds  in  those  lands.    Instead  of  these  phenomena, 
the  signs  of  an  open  sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vast  subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before 
mentioned,  had  not  some  local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  regions  immediately  adjacent     Whatever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  during  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods  there  were  risings  and  sinkings  of 
land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  south-east  of 
Enghmd,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no  means  uniform  over 
the  whole  area  during  these  periods.     The  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look  for  proofs 
of  tliat  area  having  by  repeated  oscillations  changed  its  level  fre- 
<piently,  and,  oftcner  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  from 
Ks  into  land ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence  of  land  augment, 
beyond  any  other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  water, 
whether  of  the  waves  or  of  rivers  and  land-fioods. 

Sixthly.  As  yet  we  have  discovered  no  marine  Miocene  (or  falu- 
"^)  formations  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  nor  any  of  older 
™cene  date  south  of  the  Thames  ;  but  the  Upper  Eocene  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been 
'praised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  originally 
lenned,  and  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  a  vertical  position, 
*s  seen  in  Alum  and  Whiteclifif  Bays,  attesting  great  movements  since 
^  origin  of  the  newest  tertiaries  of  that  district  Such  movements 
^y  have  occurred,  in  great  part  at  least,  during  the  Miocene  period, 
▼hen  a  large  part  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  become  land  as 
hefore  suggested  (p.  181.).  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  speculate  on  the 
Probability  of  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Weald 
^^  times  intermediate  between  the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds 
•"^d  the  origin  of  the  Suffolk  crag. 

Seventhly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of 
tune — that  which  separated  the  beginning  of  the  older  Pliocene  from 
^  banning  of  the  Pleistocene  era, — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if 
^ii^fittiured  by  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna,  may 
We  sufficcNi  to  uplift  or  sink  whole  continents  by  a  process  as  slow 
^  that  which  is  now  operating  in  Sweden  and  in  Greenland. 
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1  ji^iir.  T^r  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said,  in  the  llth 

aiii.  .i".i  :Lir:crs^  of  the  glacial  dritt  and  its  far-transported  mate- 

••:;»:-     H:v  ■*~.ic  an  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have  heen 

u:  -.  *  11:  ?ca  raring  *ome  part  or  other  of  that  epoch !     Most  of  the 

^.    :i.--r-i  ir-.'aa  wore  atterwanL  converted  into  dryland,  sevenl 

.  ^:  .-  -.  ^d  -ji  iome  places  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.    It  is 

j_.::  --^rv  cooimonlv  entertained,  that  the  central  axis  of  the 

"■    _  _    T-^   irv  land  when  the  most  characteristic  northern  drift 

.-V  :.!..• .      lo  trices  of  northern   erratics  having  been  met  with 

i.- .   -  -  .  u  'iiau  Highgaie  near  Loudon.     J£  such  were  the  c$», 

:      "     ^  .  r-^  ■)n)i)abiv  drv  land  at  the  era  when  the  buried  forest 

m  m 

-  ::•  -    ■-  >'»'nV'ik    -iee  above,  p.  137.  and  154.)  flourished,  .ind 

.r^jjii:,  r-iiaoeepjs,.  hippop<^tamus,  extinct  beaver,  and 

.  .        x..:..:.i^  >r.r.ci  :iiat  L'ountry.     It  may  also  be  presumed  thit 

.C-.  iiWf?  :he  ^'a-level  when  that  forest  sank  down 

-::.:    -»f  bould».T-clay.  jr ravel,  chalk-rubble,  and 

^  N   ^  -   rn.    luudred  teec   thick.     But  it  by  no  means 

---.X     l"  -he  ^V^'ttld  was  stationary  during  all  this 

v.^  -  .uve  been  modidtrd  again  and  again  during 

'.   :  uiay  never  have  l«ceu  submerged  beneath 

..>   ^  '.rT-vTiud  in  a  ieritrs  of  four  maps  his  views 
.-.         .;!..„♦.>  -vliich  the  physical  gtvgraphy  of  Eng- 
• ..  -  I'c    iiuv  have  uuderjone-  after  the  commence- 
K.i.    :'i  C.I.*     Ii;  the  last  bu:  one  of  these  he  places 
»  t»v  •  it  :i  date  long   p^.sicrlor  lo  the  forest  of 
•c    ^  ^.•■-1    :uap  he  represents   tLe  Weald  as  recon- 
I.-.    I.    fc     .uio  wlion  England  was  u-::oJ  to  the  con- 
V  .i:uts  was  a  river  of  gri-v.7  volume  and  of 
V  V    -...1  :Iian  it  is  now,  a>  pruvti  ly  his  own  and 
■^     .1.'.  us  ou  the  ancient   alluv:;;:::  of  the  Thames 
•.'.  ><'ils  at  iH>ints  very  near  the  s<a.     To  discoa 
n'lieh  such  conclusions  depii-i.  wuuld  lead  me 
,   .    ;  •..i-c.iou;  I  merely  allude  to  xlivzn  in  this  jdace 
•..  ,    »  •  .V-    v!u'  researelies  i>f  ^Ir.   Presiwicli   t-stabliah  ih* 
V    .     .     » ....  .V  .V  v»  »ti"  ihe    period    when    the  der.uiHng   operations 
\   ■      .     -.'ui'  .;r*»lo^ists  above  cited,  to  whom   Mr.  Martin. 
1.  ^i%-. ....   iJiil  Sir  K.  Murohison  should  be  added,  prove  that 

..,■%..•»  ».il  vliaii^es  have  occurred  at  very  minK-rn  eras. 
'.      '.      ;..  .»       jKi'iullv  in  the  island  i)f  Moen,  Mr.  Puirjiaanl has 
. ..    li..!   .11.11.1  »ii'  I'lialk  with  Hints,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
.    .  .       .    ■»    ■    'lu-  I  If  »tl*  Wi^lii  and  Purbeck,  have  undergone  dis- 
.-.  : .  .'.i.oi  iiini .  'iiiKv  I  ho  northern  <lrift  was  fonued-f    Tbc 
., ».  '      ■'      ■ii:u  ill II I  fviK'.^vd  in  lot'iy  sea-clitTs  arc  often  vertical **^^ 
i'MCWili  »m  !  '  !•»     an. 1.1  liiil  eluv^.  ..»f  iIk-  overlvini;  drift  follow  tht?  bet*^^' 
Mill.  ,,  .ii   ilu'  Mivv  IwIn  antl  have  evidently  suffered  ^•-^ 
1^- rail  It  I.     \i\  ilieivioiv,  we  lind  it  necessary,  in  order    ^ 

lju*iu.  .luiiiii.^  vol.  !\.  !•!.  l.«.  ▼  Pn'^jcaard,   M<x'ns   Gti-lo^ii-.     ~ 

Cuiifuhagtu,  1S51. 
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explain  the  position  of  some  beds  of  gravel,  loam,  or  drift  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  to  imagine  important  dislocations  of  the  chalk  and 
local  changes  of  level  since  the  Glacial  period,  such  speculations  are 
in  harmony  with  conclusions  derived  from  independent  sources,  or 
drawn  from  the  exploration  of  foreign  countries. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Dr.  Mantell  that  no  vestige  of  the 
chalk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald 
or  on  the  Hastings  Sands,  but  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from 
the  rocks  immediately  subjacent.  This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and 
especially  the  absence  of  chalk  detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees 
well  with  the  theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth ;  for,  to  return  to 
fig.  321.  (p.  274.),  if  the  chalk  (No.  2.)  were  once  continuous  and 
eovered  every  whore  with  fiint-gravel,  this  superficial  covering  would 
be  the  first  to  be  carried  away  from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome 
long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3.)  was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some 
ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the  gault,  these  would  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  cleared  away  before  any  part  of  the  lower  greensand 
(No.  4.)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thick- 
ness of  the  groups  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened 
of  our  finding  any  renmants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the 
bared  surface  of  the  lowest 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been 
the  agent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments,  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can  only 
be  traced  to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  Some  exceptions  occur,  one  of  which  was  first  pointed 
oat  to  me  in  1830,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell.  In  this  case  the  flints 
are  seen  near  Barcombe,  three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  331.).  Even  here  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Weald  clay.     But 

W»T^U^  Fig.  831. 


Section  firom  the  north  escarpment  of  tbe  South  Down*  to  Barcombe. 

A.  Layer  of  •:nroundrd  chalk- flints. 

I.  Gravel  compos»>d  of  partially  rounded  chalk>fllnt«. 

S.  Chalk  with  and  without  flints. 

S.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk-marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Gault.  6.  Lower  greensand.  6.  Weald  claj. 

'*  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  depressions  as  that  between 
^■tsombe  and  Offham  in  this  section,  arising  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  argillaceous  gault  (No.  4.  map.  p.  273.)  has  been  removed 
*T  '^^ter,  are  usually  free  from  superficial  detritus,  although  such 
^•^^ya^  situated  at  the  foot  of  escarpments  where  there  has  been 
fiiitoli  waste,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  receptacles 
^  ^*»e  wreck  of  the  undermined  cliffs.     The  question  is  therefore 


^-     -i-d  'nave  been  swept  clean  ex« 

'z±  -tints  ia  the  drift  of  Barcoml 
~   1  ^  iiiother  indication  of  den 

-  -"^      -^  anv  wLicb  nian  has  witn 
::-  -     .    .T^-rl  at  tir  '':.a>r  of  a  chalk 

:...-:•.'"  ■rxyi«>*ei  ::•  iijr  continnou 

-.    r.    iTjj^.  thi:  lii-  fi^ts  retain  : 

-z   >-rt^a  :1.   •:»:!  Harry  reel 

"    ■  -  ~ '  ~    ~   Hanr -  l _--.      TLroughoul 

:    •  .j^<  iLe  clif .  LT:  f  ..rz:i  -d  of  ter 

■  "-^  '*"  ?^^'     -  -^r:  :.f  flints  sli* 

--   :L5>ij  ri:  i  -^r   ::i  matoriali 

-  r—    1  ihr  >fi     i..rT^r:heles5  we 

-  -  .:-:  rvi^i-i  ir--?  r=-;  periods  of  a 

~ii?  ?Ti!va:   T^jLklj  vver  the  El> 
*  .1*  F..X*-::-  -xiL-  11 : cliv*  were  im 

- rmr:-:  -    u-f  '^f-ili  nor  to 

....•*    :r  ♦xir-rl-  L'.z^  ±-  ntiirhboui 
\  T.Tirii'/ar..  ^i-r:    .:  ■*-».•    called 

•.;■    :•">•.  anc  .'i-.t  -  » r-^    ] 

:..-  •  "Tia::--:  a?  ii  a:i>-'Jk.>  ii  :J:v  Bright 
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n  this  section  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excavation 
A,  the  beach  of  sand  and.  shingle  b  was  formed  bj  the 
led  action  of  the  sea.     The  presence  of  Littarina  liUorea 
ecent  littoral  shells  determines  the  modem  date  of  the 
n.    The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous 
flints,  rudely  stratified,  as  are  often  conspicuous  in  parts 
blk  coast,  where  they  are  associated  with  glacial  drift, 
robably  of  contemporaneous  origin.     Similar  flints  and 
3  have  been  recently  traced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
le  and  along  the  face  of  the  clifi*s  at  Dover,  where  the 
fossil  elephant  have  been  detected, 
wich  also  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  on  the 
ly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterworn  beach,  with  an 
mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.    I  have  myself 
spot  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
The  fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  uplifted  more 
it  above  its  original  leveL    The  flint-pebbles  in  it  have 
een  rounded  at  the  base  of  an  ancient  chalk-clifl*,  the 
hich  can  still  be  traced  inland,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
*e,  but  with  a  space  intervening  between  them  of  about 
a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.   This  space  is  occupied  by 
30  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  the  component  materials  of 
XK)  varied  and  complex  to  be  described  here.     They  are 
[it,  I  conceive,  have  been  heaped  up  above  the  sea-level  in 
a  river  draining  a  region  of  white  chalk.    The  delta  may 
ire  been  slowly  subsiding  while  the  strata  accumulated. 
8  beds  of  chalk-rubble  with  broken  flints  appear  to  have 
Is  cut  in  them  before  the  uppermost  deposit  of  sand  and 
irown  down.     The  angularity  of  the  flints,  as  Mr.  Prest- 
ggested,  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  previously 
''hen  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  itself;  for  we  often  see 
ctured  in  situ  in  the  chalk,  especially  when  the  latter  has 
disturbed.     The  presence  also  in  this  Sangatte  drift  of 
lents  of  angular  white  chalk,  some  of  them  two  feet  in 
hould  be  mentioned.    They  are  confusedly  mixed  with 
kvel  and  fine  mud,  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  stratifi- 
yet  often  too  far  from  the  old  clifis  to  have  been  a  talus, 
suspect  that  the  waters  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
ionally  frozen  over,  and  that  during  floods  the  carrpng 
ce  co-operated  with  that  of  water  to  transport  fragile 
jigular  flints,  leaving  them  unsorted  when  the  ice  melted, 
aged  according  to  size  and  weight  as  in  deposits  stratified 
water.     A  climate  like  that  now  prevailing  on  the 
the  Baltic  or  in  Canada  might  produce  such  effects  long 
itense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away.    The 
of  mammalia  in  countries  where  rivers  are  liable  to  be 
icumbered  with  ice,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar 
them  hemisphere,  and  the  frequency  of  fossil  remains  of 
I  in  formations  of  glacial  origin  ought  not  to  excite 
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surprise.  As  to  the  angularity  of  the  flints,  it  has  been  thought  bj 
some  authorities  to  imply  great  violence  in  the  removing  power, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded  pebbles  washed  out  of 
Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  s(»netimes  with  sharp 
edges  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped  out  of  them  as  if  bj  a 
smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the 
drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation  I  may  remark 
that,  in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds,  hard  egg- 
shaped  flint-pebbles  may  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition 
as  to  break  in  the  same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  moderate 
blow,  such  as  stones  might  encounter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen  river. 

To  conclude :  It  is  a  faftt,  not  questioned  by  any  geologist,  that 
the  area  of  the  Weald  once  rose  from  beneath  the  sea  after  the  origin 
of  the  chalk,  that  rock  being  a  marine  product,  and  now  constituting 
dry  land.  Few  will  question,  that  part  of  the  same  area  remained 
under  water  until  after  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  because 
they  also  are  marine,  and  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk-downs. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  do  or  do  not  admit  the  occurrence  of  rdter* 
ated  submersions  and  emersions  of  land,  the  first  of  them  as  old  as 
the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  last  perhaps  of  Newer  Pliocene  or  even 
later  date,  we  are  at  least  compelled  to  grant  that  there  was  a  time 
when,  in  the  region  under  consideration,  the  waters  of  the  sea 
retreated.  The  presence  of  land-  and  river-shells,  and  the  bones  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  in  some  of  the  gravel,  loam,  and  flint-breccia 
of  the  Weald  may  indicate  a  fluviatile  origin,  but  they  can  never 
disprove  the  prior  occupation  of  the  area  by  the  sea.  Heavy  ndns^ 
the  slow  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  atmosphere,  land-floods,  and 
rivers  (some  of  them  larger  than  those  now  flowing  in  the  same 
valleys)  may  have  modified  the  surface  and  obliterated  all  signs  of 
the  antecedent  presence  of  the  sea.  Littoral  shells,  once  strewed 
over  ancient  shores,  or  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach,  may  have 
decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an  exact 
paleontological  date  to  the  older  acts  of  denudation ;  but  the  removal 
of  Chalk  and  Greensand  from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  the 
leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  bo  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  co-operating  with  that 
upheaval  and  subsidence  and  dislocation  of  rocks  which  all  admit 
to  have  taken  place. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal 
to  ordinary  causation,  some  geologists  are  fain  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  imaginary  '<  rushes  of  salt  water"  over  the  land,  during  the 
sudden  upthrow  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  Weald  was  formed.  Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  wnter 
breaking  forth  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  were 
riven  by  earthquake-shocks  of  intense  violence.  The  singleness  of 
the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result  are  emphatically  insisted  upon : 
the  catastrophe  was  abrupt,  tumultuous,  transient,  and  paroxysmal; 
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fragments  of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great  distances  without  time 
being  allowed  for  attrition  ;  alluyium  was  thrown  down  unstratified, 
ind  often  in  strange  situations,  on  the  flanks  or  on  the  summits  of 
IdUs,  while  the  lowest  levels  were  left  bare.  The  convulsion  was  felt 
nmnltaneouslj  over  so  wide  an  area  that  all  the  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  quadrupeds  were  at  once  annihilated ;  yet  the 
event  was  comparatively  modem,  for  the  species  of  testacea  now 
living  were  already  in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  surely  untenable  and  unnecessary.    In  the 
praaent  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have 
been  the  periods  of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  dura- 
tion.    Evidence  to  this  effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  chalk  and  overlying  tertiary  deposits ;  by  the  nature,  character, 
and  poeition  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  by  the  overlying  alluvia  of 
the  Weftld  and  adjacent  countries.    As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its 
insignificance  in  volume,  when  compared  to  the  missing  rocks,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of    A  mountain-mass  of  solid  matter,  hundreds 
of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in  thickness,  has 
been  carried  away  bodily.    To  what  distance  it  has  been  transported 
we  know  not»  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald.    For 
adueving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient 
ind  sadden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.    There  is  one  power 
done  which  is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  mechanical  force 
oC  water  in  motion,  operating  gradually,  and  for  ages.    We  have 
Mn  in  the  6th  chapter  that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's 
cnst  is  a  monument  of  denudation  on  a  grand  scale,  always  effected 
dowly ;  for  each  superimposed  stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  suc- 
CMrively  and  separately  elaborated.     Every  attempt^  therefore,  to 
Qreomscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great  amount  of  denudation, 
ttdent  or  modem,  has  been  accomplished,  draws  with  it  the  gra- 
toitoos  rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery  known  to  us  which 
poflsesses  the  adequate  power. 

V,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pliocene  inclu- 
KTe,  voluminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the  Weald, 
^▼e  been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  removed  gra- 
^uUy,  it  seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the  very 
'^on  where  we  can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudation  to 
^▼e  been  separated  by  so  vast  an  interval  of  time.  Here,  might  we 
■^L  if  any  where  within  the  range  of  geological  enquiry,  we  have 
"Bie  enough  and  without  stint  at  our  command. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JURASSIC  GROUP. — PURBECK  BEDS  AKD  OOLITE. 

The  Pnrbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  ^roup — Subdiriskms  of  that 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France — Upper  Oolito— 
Forbeck  beds — New  fossil  Mammifcr  found  at  Swanage — Dirt-bed  or  anoeil 
soil — Fossils  of  the  IMrbeck  beds — Portland  stone  and  fossils — Lithognfhk 
stone  of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oulitc — Coral  rag — Zoophytes — Neruuean  bih 
stone — Diceras  limestone — Oxford  clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Low 
Oolite,  Crinoideans — Great  Oolito  and  Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  ibtt— 
Fossil  mammalia,  placental  and  marsupial — Resemblance  to  an  Anibilai 
fauna — Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic  coal-field — Bran  flod^ 
Fuller^s  earth — Liferior  Oolite  and  fossils. 

Immediately  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of 
the  Wealden,  as  defined  in  the  18th  chapter),  we  find  in  Doraetihin 
another  remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  /Med^ 
because  it  was  first  studied  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  peninsula  of  Flv- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  These  beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the 
Wealden,  but  some  organic  remains  recently  discovered  in  certiia 
intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the  Purbcck  series  has  a  d(M 
affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  u  tltf 
newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  thB 
Wcalden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceooi 
group  is  followed  inmiediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another 
series  called  the  Jurassic.     In  this  term,  the  formations  commonly 
designated  as  "the  Oolite  and  Lias"  are  included,  both  being  fooad 
in  the  Jura  Mountains.     The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it 
had  an  oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12.).     These  rocks  occupy  in  Eng- 
land a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extends 
across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire 
in   the   south-west.      Their    mineral   characters   are  not  unifo 
throughout  this  region;   but  the  following  are  the  names  of 
principal   subdivisions  observed  in  the   central  and  south-eistec"^ 
parts  of  England : — 

OOLITE. 

{a.  Purbeck  beds. 
h.  Portland  stone  and  sand, 
c.  Kimmcridgc  clay. 

f.  Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 
T^„..     g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 
^^^^  '  fu  Fuller's  earth. 

^L  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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Upper  oolitic  STstem  of  the  above  table  has  usuallj  the  Kim- 
9  claj  for  its  base;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous 
on,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will 
ted  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  sub- 
is  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and,  though 
I  in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great 
OS,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the 
nentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France  and  the 
onntains  adjoining.  Li  that  country,  distant  above  400  geo- 
»1  miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type,  notwith- 
g  the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  days,  is  more 
than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

ical geography. — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct 
ons  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic 

0  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of 
r  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced 
lOut  the  long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata 
it;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed, 
ing  ranges  of  hills  or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges 
ite  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up 
meath  the  calcareous  strata. 

annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration 
mrface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  from 

1  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to  west, 
K>uthern  part  of  England.    It  has  been  necessary,  however, 

Fig.  333. 

T^wer  Middle  Upper  London 

Oolite.  OoUto.  Oiolits.  Chalk,    clmy. 


LUs.  Oxford  Clay.  Kim.  cUj.        Gault. 

drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds, 
e  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
ital  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
aent,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Eim- 
e  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
rale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where 
ires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl-. 
t  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment 
external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes 
elling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and 
sd  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between  the 
r  strata  and  the  Lias ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
nents  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face 
fl  the  east  instead  of  the  west 
\  u  3 
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The  Chalk  crops  out  from  boneath  tbe  tertiu7  undi  ud  cUji  tt 
the  Paris  basin,  near  Epernay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  tha 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensuid  at  Clermont-on -Argon  ne  ;  uidpauiBg 
from  this  place  bj  Verdun  and  Etain  to  Mets,  we  find  two  limestOM 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  thos  «f 
Boutbem  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  pUia  of  liH 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  cause*  hftve  acted  nri- 
larly  over  an  area  several  hnodred  miles  in  diameter,  nreejungaw^ 
the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestonea,  and  aaia- 
mining  these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffs  whemir 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  jieldiag  nl 
destructible  clay. 

nrPER  OOLITE. 

AtriwJI  betb  (a.TaK  p.  292.).— Thne  strata,  which  we  ciMsiilk 
uppcnnoit  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  czteat 
in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  tbey  acquire  importance,  when  wt 
consider  the  succession  of  tlircc  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains  wtM 
they  contain.  Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  lifb  mnst  havti^ 
ference  to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  Tba  Forbeek  bsdi 
are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  near  Swanagt^  Dor* 
setshirc,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neighbouring  bays  betwsa 
Weymouth  and  Swanago.  At  Ueup's  Bay,  in  particul«-.  Prof  & 
Forbes  examined  minutely  in  1860  the  organic  remains  of  lUi 
group,  displayed  in  a  continuous,  sea-cliff  section ;  and  be  adds! 
largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  works  af 
Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Bccho,  Buckland,  and  MantelL  It 
appears  from  these  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Far- 
becks  are  each  marked  by  pct^uliar  species  of  organic  remains,  the* 
again  being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  institute^ 
from  the  fossils  of  tho  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.* 
Upper  Purbeck.  ~^The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  porelj 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  contaioing  shelll 
of  the  genera  Faludma,  Phyta,  Limnmu,  Ptanorbit,  Valrata,  Cjfdat, 
and  Unio,  with  Cffprides  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  pecnliir, 
and  among  these  the  Cgpridet  are  very  abundant  and  c!^ 
(See  figs.  334.  a,  b,  c.) 


■  On  the  Dortetibire  Pnrbcckt,"  by  Ftol  E.  Forbes,  BriL  Amaa. 
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The  itoae  allied  "Purbeck  marble,"  fonnerlf  niQch  used  in 
oraamentBl  ■rchitectare  in  ttie  old  English  cathedrals  of  the 
■OQtbem  conntiea,  is  excluaiTely  procured  frgm  this  diTision. 

Middle  PurbeeA. — Next  in  succession  is  the  Middle  Purbeck, 
•bout  30  feet  thick,  the  uppemiost  put  of  which  consists  of  &esh- 
water  limestona,  with  cjpridee,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species 
from  those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are 
brackiah-water  beds  fall  of  Cyrena,  and  traversed  hj  bands  abound- 
ing in  Corbtiia  and  Melatua.  These  are  based  oa  a  purely  marine 
deposit,  with  Pecten,  Modiola,  Avievia,  Thrada,  all  undescribed 
•hella.  Below  this,  again,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly  of 
bfKckish  and  partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many  fish, 
eq>ecially  species  of  Lepidotut  and  IHwrodo*  radiatut,  are  found, 
and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Maerorhynetu.  Among  the  mol- 
Inaks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania,  of  the  section  Chilira,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet 
thick,  long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  "  Cinder- 
bed,"  formed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Oitrea  dUUrrta 
(fig.  335.).  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Prof.  Forbes  dis- 
covered the  first  echinoderm  (fig.  336.)  as  yet  known  in  the  Furbeck 
■eries,  a  species  of  Henuddaru,  a  genus  charactoristic  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  a  preriously 
known  oolitio  species.    It  was  accompanied  by  a  species  of  Pema. 


Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata  are  again  seen,  filled  in 
es  with  species  of  Ci/pria  (fig.  337.  a,  b,  c),  and  with  Vatvata, 


J\iUtdi»a,  Flanorbit,  Limnavt,  Phy»a  (flg.  338.X  and  Cyeiat,  all 
different  from  any  occurring  higher  in  the  series.     It  will  be  seen 
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Fig.  338.  that  Cypris  fasciculata  (fig.  337.  h)  has  tabercles  at 
/^  the  end  onlj  of  each  valve,  a  character  by  which  it 
A^L  can  be  immediatelj  recognized.  In  fact,  these  minnte 
£  9  crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales 
WiW  a^  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone,  enaUe 
^^         geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck  in 

phtisa  Britfovii,   places  far  from  the  Dorsetshire  cliffs,  as  for  example^ 
^'  ^  pSJbifck?''*'***  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.   Thick  siliceou 

beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled 
with  moUusca  and  cyprides  of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation,  often  converted  into  chalcedonj. 
Among  these  Prof.  Forbes  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore  vesadi 
of  Chara),  plants  never  until  1851  discovered  in  rocks  older  thn 
Eocene.  In  a  bed  of  this  series,  about  20  feet  below  the  *'  Cinder,* 
Mr.  W.  R.  Brodio  has  lately  found  (1864),  in  Durdlestone  Btj, 
l>ortions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Prof.  Owen,  after 
clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  small  mam- 
mifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with  pointed  cospi 
resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole  {Chr^fsockkn 
aurea) ;  but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  least  ten  in  etch 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw)  accords  with  that  in  the  extinct  Thylaoo- 
therium  of  the  Stonesfield  Oolite  (see  below.  Chap.  XX.).  ITiis 
newly  found  quadruped,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  more  doiely 
allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Thylacotherium  than  to  any  existing 
insectivorous  type.  As  in  Thylacotherium,  the  angular  process  of 
tlie  jaw  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteological  peculiarity  confined  to 
the  marsupial  tribes  (see  Chap.  XX.),  and  Prof.  Owen  therefore 
refers  the  Spalacotherium  to  the  placental  or  ordinary  class  of 
monodelphous  mammalia. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  (1852),  after  alluding  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the 
**  Purbeck,"  I  remarked  that,  although  no  mammalia  had  then  been 
found,  '^  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their  non-existence  on  mere  nega* 
tive  evidence."  The  scarcity  of  the  remains  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  in  Oolitic  rocks,  and  the  fact  of  none  having  yet  been 
met  with  in  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  era,  may  imply  that  there 
were  few  mammalia  then  living,  and  their  limited  numbers  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  enormous  development  rf 
reptile  life  in  all  Secondary  periods,  as  compared  to  Tertiary  or 
Eecent  times.  If  so,  the  phenomenon  has  at  least  no  relation  to  an 
incipient  or  immature  condition  of  the  planet,  as  some  have  imagined, 
for,  so  far  from  being  characteristic  of  primary  or  even  older  secondaiy 
times,  it  belongs  to  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the  newest  subdivision  of  tli^ 
cretaceous  series,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  even  more  marked  than 
in  the  older  oolitic  rocks.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  information  respecting  the  land-animals  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  periods,  exclusively  derived  from  marine  and  fiaviatiie 
strata,  and  our  total  ignorance  of  the  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and 
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CKTems  at  the   Bsme  date,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
generalize  on  the  nature  of  so  ancient  a  terrestrial  fauna. 

Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  last  described,  a  very  thin  band  of 
greeniah  shales,  with  marine  sheila  and  impressions  of  leaves,  like 
thoae  of  a  large  Zotlera,  succeeds,  foiming  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Pnrbeck. 

Lower  Purbeck.  —  Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  above  men- 
tioned, purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  coataining  species  of  Cyprit 
(fig.  339.  a,  b),  Vahata,  and 
Limnaui,  different  from  those 
of  the  Middle  Purbcck.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  inferior 
division,  which  is  about  80  feet 
thick.  Below  the  marls  are  seen 
more  than  30  feet  of  brackish, 
water  beda,  at  Meup's  Bay, 
abounding  in  a  species  of  Ser- 
pmta,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Serpula  eoacenitet,  found 
JD  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells  of 
'  the  genus  Rutoa  (of  the  subgenus  Ht/drobia),  and  a  little  Cardium 
tit  tbe  subgenus  Froloeardium,  in  the  same  beds,  together  with 
Cifpru.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are  strangely  contorted 
and  broken  up,  at  the  west  cud  of  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck.  The  great 
dirt>bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  Cyeadea, 
iriiicb  I  shall  presently  describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests 
vpaa  the  lowest  freshwater  limestone,  a  rock  about  8  feet  thick, 
containing  Cyelat,  Valvala,  and  Limnaut,  of  the  same  species  aa 
lliose  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Furbeck,  or  above  the 
dirt-bed.  Tlie  freshwater  limestone  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  top 
beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely 
marine  remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  quite  homogeneous  in 
Dnneral  character  with  the  Lowest  Furbeck  limestone.* 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  succession  of  beds  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  "  the 
dirt,"  or  "  black  dirt,"  which  was 
evidently  an   ancient  vegetable 
soil.     It  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  lignite.  Through 
it  are  dispersed   rounded    frag' 
,    mcnts  of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches 
n  diameter,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  almost  deserves  the  name  of 
■  BBckiud-  8™'®'-      Many  silicified  trunks 
of  coniierons  trees,  and  the  re* 

*  We9U>ii,GeoLQ.J.,Tci].TliLp.  ItT. 
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Tbe  thin  Ujrera  of  calcareona  daio  (fig.  342.)  were  evidently  de- 
posited tntnquUlf,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  pro- 
trnaion  of  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  around  tiie  top  of  each  of  which 
they  form  henuBpherical  concretioaB. 

The  dirt-bed  is  hj  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  cliffs  oast  of  Lulwortb  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  the  stamps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction — a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  beds  originally  hoiizontal  (see  fig.  343.).    Traces 

Fis-H*. 


•MUnfndWMMofLiiliraRliCon.    (BucUnd  ■14  D<  li  Bechi.) 

of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridgway ; 
by  Dr.  Bucldand,  about  two  miles  north  of  Tliame,  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  cliffs  in  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French 
ooaat ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit  is  of 
limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those 
1)ed5  of  the  upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of 
marine  sholls,  were  overspread  with  fiuviatile  mud,  which  became 
diy  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space 
BOW  occupied  by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as  to 
admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamta  and  Cj/etu.  2dly.  This  land  at 
langth  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  enve- 
loping fiuviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  showa 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
Mtuaiy,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
jffoatrate  an  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
■oy  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

Hie  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  arc  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  first  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of 
them  contuning  Cyeadea,  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  it^  and  one  above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  ia  the 
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level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occupation  bj  land  and 
water  more  than  once. 


"S 


Table  shouring  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  tirata  wen 
formed,  from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Greemtand  »• 
elusive^  in  the  south-east  of  England  (beginning  wi^  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land  (Dirt-bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 
Brackish 
Freshwater 


Portland  Stone. 


>  Lower  Pnrbeck. 


3.  Marine 
Freshwater 
Marine 

Brackish     ^Middle 
Marine 
Brackish 
Freshwater^ 

4.  Freshwater^  Upper  Pnrbeck. 

5.  Freshwater^ 

Brackish     >  Hastings  Sandi 
Freshwater  J 

6.  Freshwater    Wealden  Clay. 

7.  Marine  Lower  Greeniiiid. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  i 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  firom  river  to 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  part  of  England  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceooa  periodfl. 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testaeei 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  aeenuto 
follow  from  the  observations  recently  made  by  EVof.  Forbes,  so  thil^ 
should  we  hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupatioii 
of  the  same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  m^^ 
expect.    Even  during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  nA- 
cicnt  to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we  find  thaitbe 
same  area  has  boon  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then  ^lin 
laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  history  of  wliidi 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*     We  also  know  (hit 
similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819) 
in  the  delta  of  the  Indus  in  Cutchfy  where  land  has  been  laid  perma* 
nently  under  the  waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  BfSL 
or  shrubs  having  been  swept  away.    Even,  independently  of  any 
vertical  movements  of  the  ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas^  sad^ 
as  that  of  the  Mississippi,   that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  watenp 
annually  for  many  months  over  considerable  spaces  which,  at  other 
seasons,  are  occupied  by  the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains 
which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  arc  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  minenl 
changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such^ 
as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder— 

*  See    Principles  of  GeoL  9th  od.        f  Ibid,  p  460. 
pp.  255.  275. 
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bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribulnon  of  organized 
beings.  "  Tlie  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life  three 
times  during  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata 
most,"  st,y»  this  naturalist,  "be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a 
rapid  or  a  sudden  change  of  their  area  into  laud  or  sea,  hut  in  the 
great  Upse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  vegetable  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of 
the  I<ower  Purbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect 
on  that  account  to  find  them  constituting  the  lines  of  separation 
between  successive  strata  characterized  by  different  zoological  tj'pes. 
The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away 
hj  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and 
many  Purbeck  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  sueoession,  and 
annihilated,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends 
pt  present,  consist  chiefiy  of  Ferns,  Conifewe  (fig.  344.),  and  Cycades 
(fig.  340.),  without  any  cxogens  ;  the  whole  more 
allied  to  tho  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vege- 
tation. The  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals 
indicate,  like  the  plants,  a  somewhat  nearer  rela- 
tionship to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  cretaceous 
period.  Mr,  Brodie  has  found  tho  remains  of 
beetles  and  several  insects  of  thehomopterous  and 
trichopterous  orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on 
c««  of  1  MUTfrnm  ibe  plants,  while  others  are  of  such  forms  as  hover 
iitoofPuriiiici. (Kitten.)   oyer  the  surfsce  of  our  present  rirers. 

Inland  Stone  and  Sand^b.  Tab.  p.  292.).—  Tho  Portland  stone  has 

aZrexdy  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire  the  foundation  on 

which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  reposes  (see 

p.  297.).  Itsuppties  the  well-known  building-stone  of  which  St.  Paul's 

siitisomanyof  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are  constructed.    This 

upper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland  sand, 

^itAining  for  the  most  part  similar  marine  fossils,  below  which  is 

^^    ^immeridge  clay.     In  England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations 

**  4j.most  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.    Corals  are  rare 

*_'**^m,  although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tishury,  Wilt- 

""■"^  in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint  and  chert,  the  origi- 

•^^careous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex  (fig.  345.). 

~*^^«  Kimmeridgt  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  shale, 

^^"times  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

"  e  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bitumi- 
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nous  matter  axaj  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  tha  dMon- 
poeition  of  vegetables.    But  aa  impressions  of  plants  are  rare  in  Itaa  4 
shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oj^ters,  and  other  marine  abelli,  Ihi^ 
bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  CardiuM  jfria— 
Ivlum  (fig.  349.)  and  Ottrea  delioidea  (fig.  350.),  the  latter  found  iKS 
the  Kimtneridge  clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of  Fr>iM~^ 
and  also  in  Scotland,  near  Brora.     The  Gryphaa  virgula  (fig.SJl-XT 


also  met  with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abnndant  in  th^ 
Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  b^ 
termed  "  marnes  a  gryphfies  virgules,"  Near  Clermont,  in  Argiaui^ 
a  few  leagues  from  St.  Menehould,  where  these  indurated  marls  cro^ 
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om  beneath  the  gault^  I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing,  leave 
irface  of  every  ploughed  field  literallj  strewed  over  with  this 
oyster.  The  Trigonellites  latus  (Aptychus^  of  some  authors) 
(fig.  352.)  is  also  widely  dispersed  through  this 
clay.  The  real  nature  of  the  iheU,  of  which  there 
are  many  species  in  oolitic  roeks^  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  two 
plates  formed  the  gizzard  af  a  cephak^iod;  for 
the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gianrd  with  homy  folds, 
and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  posaati  one  formed 
of  odcareous  plates. 
B  cehhrated  litliographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria^  be- 
to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
ible  example  of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved 
'  favourable  circumstanced,  and.  what  delicate  impressions  of  the 

tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and  plants 
may  be  retained  where  the  sediment  is  of 
extreme  fineness.  Although  the  number  of 
testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants 
few,  and  those  all  marine,  Count  Miinster 
had  determined  no  less  than  237  species  of 
fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1833 ; 
and  among  them  no  less  than  seven  species 
of  flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls  (see  fig. 
363.),  six  saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty 
species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and 
twenty-six  of  insects.  These  insects, 
among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fly, 
itocoQ  ot  pttrodaeigims  must  havc  been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably 
irnippenh«iiD,*iM«rSotoD-    from  the  same  land  to  which  the  flying 

lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  rep- 
tiles, resorted. 


llK.aB8. 
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MIDDLE  OOLITE. 

rai  Bag.  —  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
I  the  '*  Coral  Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  paH^  of  continuous 
of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  tiie  podtion  in 
k  Ihey  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms  they  more 
antly  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than  do 
orals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.    They  belong  chiefly 

genera  Thecosmilia  (fig.  364.),  ProtoseriSy  and  ThamtuistrtBcij 
ometimes  form  masses  of  coral  16  feet  thick.    In  the  annexed 

of  a  TtiamnastriBa  (fig.  366.),  from  this  formation,  it  will  be 
bat  the  cup-shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side, 
xat  they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left 
re  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to 
^nt  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  immature  state. 
<    ooralUne  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills  of  the 
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N.W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wiltt,  and  again  recur  in  Yark- 
Hhire,  near  Scarborough.  The  OUrea  gregarta  (fig.  356.)  is  Terj 
characteriatic  of  the  formation  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Jnra,  referred  to  the  age  of  the  Engliah 
coral-rag,  has  been  called  "Kerinaan  limestone"  (C&lcaire  k  N^ 
rin^)  by  M.  Thirria;  Nerinaa  being  an  extinct  genua  of  muTalve 
shelly  much  resembling  tiie  Ceri&ntm  in  external  form.  The  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  357.)  abows  the  curions  form  of  the  hollow  part 
of  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  passes  np  the  middle 
of  the  columella.   iK  GoodhaUa  (fig.  358.)  is  another  English  spedes 
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of  the  same  gcnas,  from  a  formation  which  seems  to  form  a  passage 
from  the  Kimmcridge  claj  to  the  coral  rag.* 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Calcaire 
&  Dicerates,"  or  "  Diceraa  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abundantly 
a  bivalve  shell  (see  fig.  359.)  of  a  genas  allied  to  tho  Chama. 

•  Filton,  QeoL  Trans.,  8«coDd  Series,  toL  It.  pL  S3.  Eg.  13. 
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Oi^bri  day. — The  coralline  limestone,  or  "coral  rag,"  above 
deacritwd,  and  the  BfcompanTing  und;  beds,  called  "otlcareonB 
grita,"  of  the  AGddle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bod  of  cla^,  called  the 
"  Oxford  cla^,"  aometiinea  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  this  there 
■re  no  corals,  but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
Ammonite  and  Belenmite.  (See  figs.  361,  362.)    In  some  of  the  clay 


((Terj  fine  textore  ammonites  are  very  perfect,  although  somewhat 
nmpraased,  and  are  seen  to  be  furnished  on  each  side  of  the  aperture 
nth  a  single  horn-like  projection  (see  fig.  362.).  These  were  dis- 
BiYsredin  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near  Chippen- 
Ixm,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Pratt  (^n.  NaL 
at  Not.  1841). 


JUuh^lf.  Pnn. 
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LOWER  OOLITE.  [Ck.  XX. 

Similar  elongated  processes  haye  been 
bIso  observed  to  extend  from  the  Bhelli  of 
some  belemnites  discovered  bj  Dr.  HAotell 
in  the  same  clay  (see  flg.  368.^  who^  bj  tbe 
aid  of  this  and  other  speoimeiu,  has  been 
able  to  throw  mnch  light  od  the  Btmetnn 
of  this  singular  extinct  form  of  ciit4le-fiih.* 


!srv 
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LOWBBOOUTB. 

Combrask   and  Forett   MarUe.  —  The 
upper  division  of  this  series,  which  is  man 
extensive    than  the  preceding  or  Midille 
Oolite,  is  called  in  England  tbe  Combnub. 
It  consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstoDe^ 
which  pass  downwards  into  the  Forestnur- 
ble,  an  ai^llaceons  limestone,  abounding  is 
marine  fossils.     In  some  places,  as  at  Bnd- 
ford,  this  limestone  b  replaced  by  a  mm 
of  clay.    The  sandstones  of  the  Forest  Hit- 
ble  of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple-marked  sal 
filled  with  fragments  of  broken  shells  iwl 
pieces  of  drift-wood,  having  evidently  beei 
formed  on  a  coast.     Rippled  slabs  of  fissilt 
oolite  are  used  for  roofing,  and  have  been 
traced  over  a  broad  band  of  countiy  from 
Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury,  in  Gloncea- 
tershire.     These  calcareous  tile-stones  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  seams  o^ 
clay,  which  have  been  deposited  upon  tlie>x>t 
and  havG  taken  their  form,  preserving  il»* 
undulating  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  sa<*^ 
in  such  complete  integrity,  that  tbe  impiff^" 
sions  of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of  cral^^ 
which  walked  over  the  soft  wet  sands,  a*"* 
still  visible.     In  the  same  stone  the  cla^'^ 
of  crabs,   fragments  of  echini,   and  othtf?' 
signs  of    a  neighbouring   beach,  are  ot^' 
served. t  . 

Great  OoIiVe.  — Although  the  name  "' 
coral-rag  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  ha*"* 
seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  b^" 
fore  described,  some  portions  of  the  LoirS* 
Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in  many  pUc** 
lo  be  called  coralline  limestones.  Thus  Lb' 
Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains  variou' 
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among  which  tho  Butiomia  radiata  (fig.  364.)  is  very  con- 
IB,  single  individualB  forming  masses  several  feet  in  diameter ; 
ning  probably  required,  like  the  large  existing  brun-cor&l 
drina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before  tbeir  growth  was 
ited. 

erent  species  of  Crinoideant,  or  stone^lilies,  are  also  common 
same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  tbem,  must  have  enjoyed  a 
Mam,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  nn- 
>ed  for  years  (c,  fig.  365.).     Such  fossils,  therefin^  are  almost 


J/berlnUn  nltmdMi,  or  Pur  Eocfliilla  i  Ulllu.    FguU  u  BndfOcd,  WUu. 

If  A^bcrlmilrl,  wA  onr  or  (ho  artkulUloot,  nUunI  ilip. 

I  It  Brndrotd  gr  finit  oolKe  and  oiciljlnf  cUf ,  noulnlns  Hit  baiM  sncrfnltn.    S«  tr: 

BcrfKI  iHlliiitiu]!  of  Ap/oeriiiMUi,  npnatnuil  u  Uwj  gnw  on  Uio  lurbM  of  Iho  Orr 


ed  to  the  limestones ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  near 
where  they  arc  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
ra  that  tho  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite  "  had  sup- 
i,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beautiful 
fiea,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current 
3d  with  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke 
of  their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachment.  Tho 
B  still  regain  in  their  original  position;  but  the  numerous 
lations,  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
jte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  tho  argillaceous  depoait 
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in  whicli  Bome  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  repnaaitod 
in  the  soction  b,  fig.  365.,  where  the  du-ker  strata  repnweat  Oe 
Bradford  clay,  which  eomo  geologists  class  with  the  Forest  maifal^ 
others  with  the  Great  Oolit«.  The  nj^r  sarface  of  the  calcaresa 
Etone  below  is  completely  incmsted  over  with  a  continiuniB  puTcmcs^ 
formed  hj  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea;  and 
besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  thej  had  lived  on  tkt 
spot,  we  find  great  numben  of  single  joints,  or  dnmlar  plates  of  tbi 
stem  and  bodj  of  the  encrinite,  covered  over  with  MerpuUe.  Now 
these  »erpula  conid  only  have  begnn  to  grow  aSx/er  the  deatb  of  sow 
of  the  atonc-IilicB,  parte  of  whose  skeletons  bad  been  ata«wed  ors 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the  irmption  of  argillaceoaa  mnd.  In 
aome  instancGa  we  find  that,  after  the  parasitic  terpuUi  were  fnS 
grown,  thej  had  become  incmsted  over  with  a  bryozoan,  called 
Berenicea  dilumana;  and  many  generations  of  these  moUnscs  lad 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  pare  water  before  they  became  fiMsiL 


Wo  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  andejo- 
deons  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt-bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lowef 
Purbeck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  mb 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillsMM 
matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinitn 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  diflercnccs  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcaieona  mi 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  nttt- 
ralists  as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  ttation*  of  species ;  bnt 
besides  tlicse,  there  arc  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  he  ascribed  to  tW 
great  litw  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblsgn  * 
species  have  fc^n  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  ll" 
varying  conditions  of  Ihc  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  >> 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 

«  BuckUnd's  BridgevUer  Tnow. 
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laiioiiB  has  been  dae  to  the  local  influence  of  stations^  or  how  far 
18  been  caused  bj  time  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
led  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influ- 
y  when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
irts  of  the  Jura»  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
xHj  any  lithological  resemblance ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same 
Is  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
er  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although 
urgflbceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
nted there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

lie  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick, 
in  many  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are 
imestones,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the 
lying  '*  forest  marble"  and  underlying  **  fuller's  earth." 
lie  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
y  limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  cele- 
)d  as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially 
Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  *'  must  have 
deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for 
)  are  frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit, 
iome  beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken 
B  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbour- 
,  and  with  fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous 
ly  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata^  also,  have  occasionally 
red  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 
"*     In  such  shallow-water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  PateUoy 


Fig.  868 


nc.367 


Fig.  8». 


tratuta  digona. 
M».    Bradford  clay. 


Cwintdritet  aeutvs,  Soor. 
Great  Oolite,  Minchinhampton.  Syn.  Action  acutm. 

Great  Oolite,  Minchinharopt<m. 


Pnrjmroklfa  nattvlata.    |  nat.  site. 


Flt.S70. 


Irfto  ntroM,  Sow. 
Grwt  Oolite. 


Fig.  371 


Nerita  costm/ata,  Dath.       Bmmla  {Euiargin*la)cUitkraUi^ 
Great  Oolite.  Sow.    Great  Oolite. 


*  Lycett,  Geol.  Jouro.  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 
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.V(  nti\  Etmvlu  anii  OJhidritfs  are  commoD  (see  figs.  369.  to  372.); 
whilo  ivphaloiHv.s  are  niro«  and.  instead  of  ammonites  and  bekm- 
uitox  r.umorvni*  cor.ora  o:'  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of 
one  hur.iirw!  a:ui  s\  r:Y-:n-o  5ivcies  of  univalves  obtained  from  the 
M:noh'.uha:v.i^!o:*i  biv.>^  Mr.  Lvv-eit  found  no  less  than  fortv-one  to 
W  oAr!;:v.*rou>.  Thi  v  ixlong  prineipaUy  to  the  genera  Bucemwrn^ 
if^n.\Vi»*:,  /^^v.v»-^:•^.^  .Vwrrx.  P^rpuroidca  (fig.  368.X  and  fwH^ 
a:;i  exhibit  a  rri'p.r:i.'r.  v"»f  zoophagous  species  not  very  difiSerent 
fr\^:u  thai  wh:,'*:;  ob:jL:r.>  in  warm  seas  of  the  recent  period.  Thew 
ohr.^r.oVi::.-Al  r-. :>.:*. :5  irt  curiv^us  and  unexpected,  sinc^it  wu 
iayL:*.";-!  il-.a*  Wi  "-.*:;  i;  *.>:<k  in  vain  tor  the  carnivorous  trachelipodi 


•-::  r,vsi.>  o:  >-.T.  .v,^r.  Ar.::"".rr  as  the  Great  Ooolite.  and  it  was  a 
r,w  ■>.•-'.  .Lv:riv.;  ;V.ai  ::.iv  l:i  n:i  cwsin  to  appear  in  considerable 
:v.::v,r^T^  ti.l  il".^*  lVo;:>:*  ^xri-^L  when  these  two  great  families  of 
sM  r.iil;;v.:jk  rh-e  i— T^;r.:^<  izi  KLcmnite?^  had  become  extinct 

S.--'«,'**VJwS  M^x.  —  !":.•:  *li:c  ■::  Sion-r^d^Id  has  been  shown  bv 
Mr  1...  v.<*.iili  u  \'.K  i".  'hi  rsta*:  :c  vit  Gr^a:  Oolite.*  It  is  a  slishtlr 
.1.1  .•.;  *".:'>  "-•.•:.■•;  >v*i:.  ::r^ir-i  -Arp;  ^^Iitrtri-ial  masses  ixctieddedin 
siv.L  .•:•./.  7  :':>::  ^ii-'iL  '?C7  ^T-ry  r-.-.'h  in  orrinic  nrmains.  Ii  con- 
•.A.v.s  ?>;:::::.;■  y<-": ■?*•:*  ::  a  r.vi  ^iTJ  >;-^-';ir  to  itield  and  which  may 
V  yc -....•;>  .;*  izri  i:r»:*:\  "rciti  it  :ii  a  *Lore  as  low  water  or 
i...;--.\:  >.\.'n-;,x  tvi  7^6;c;».6..r.^«L  Ti*i  r^CLiin*  ot  b^Iemnites.  tri- 
^•;r  jt.  ii'-.i  :.>'.?  -rArTt:  s:t;ljx  "v-ii  rnjntnacc  wcoL  are  commoD, 
i;;  ■-  •.:.  y.rjusi'.-.Ts  .i:*  r^r^i'k  :7':i« :•-•*,  iz*l  :rJi)t:r  p'uuscs*  Nfveral  insect 
»..?4.\  iiT'L  lax'.rrj:  -jc  rv<c  '.in  "r :z:X'*x'riri^  ct  c^etles,  are 
•:i.r?:v". ;.'  yr^t^sr/'^i  *ce  iz-  i"5.  .  ^'me  ^zzhfi^,  appradi- 
:j:  t^x:-."  7:  -x»;  j?iT  ls  ^n'jnnrs.^     Pie  renui-i.  aim, of 

_-"»-  -  ,f.•^^.■■f^    i\  ■     :i.»:-i  !;>;.••■  '  :n*i  m  'Je  ^;i3:e  li: 
V-  :       .:•-    '•.tnii-*s:i;:u     '.s^;-?   :'t  -v-i;..-!!  zh^  >« 

I!      ".  •:>  .■.:u-*>.      V'li:  s-i'it.-n    siculil  ":♦?  r^fminxied  tins  in 

M.:     '.'    V  ».•'..::•  .   i"    ?oi'.i->  jf"  u"  iinii  zidftfrrrDed.  or  of 
I.:  '     •  ■::•.'.  i.t.   Kii:    rtv'i    i:^r  ■  'ri""'i    mil  rie  .NHcl«0<ft^ 

V      M       ^.'M      M.     ;.-^>;r*:u    n;»j.>  vr-r  1*.l   Tir^   'J.  tae  lo»ff 

.".-.':t»--  .;-  f  .*•!!;*.. :•  i\  i,i«;  :•;».  !  ti'  'V  .juuwI  llL-r*.'  vis -rTSaftKerf 
"r^  *;*.%•'..' ■•  >.■;■. :iiM  -m  :  :;.v  >i -.-•  .  "irUiriinir  "ti-'.Ui?  riar'aw  MM 
r  ■:  1.:  •  :  ■  ^♦.■»:.  -u  s  :>.  »  .  ilu:  j.'^.i  n  iw  sazni!  ^taMw 
i:u.'  ■    ...:  >•-   m:     -    w.y:    \-.:.r  ■;     ;r^-  's.  vi:\   i  "  *:•;»■!:  ":ie  i-:s*:S«« 


'.::rt 


<:•!    ::  •--    "•-  r.i./x..   .        V  -x-* -viK^.,    »    y*j:i\}   j*  m  the  r<** 


*  *»^ 


-ia<      ^-^    ::-   .-. 
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tuthoritj  of  Cuvier,  as  referable  to  this  class.  Dr.  Buckland,  who 
sUted  ttiis  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise*,  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me  the  supposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Frof.  Owen  might  examine 
into  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  cetacean.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
tbftt  eminent  comporaliTe  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have  belonged  to 
the  cetaceo,  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia  is  in- 
Taziablj  much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  muscular  depressions  and 
ridges,  one  of  which  ia  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of  this  bone, 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  374.).     In  saurians,  on  the  con- 


trary, such  ridges  exist  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and  to  some 
■"'■"■■1  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probabt}^  referable. 

These  observations  arc  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  apprcciat* 
more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  discovery  in 
the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimensof  lower  jaws  of 
mammifcrous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  three  different  species  and  to 
two  distinct  genera,  forwhich  the  names  of  Ampkitherium  and  i%ai- 
tciothtrium  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown  one 
of  these  fossils  in  1818,  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine 
■Munmal,  with  a  jaw  much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differ- 
ing from  all  known  ferine  genera,  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  of  which  it  had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a 
mnch  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Btickland  (see  fig.  375.),  has  been  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  who 
ftnda  that  the  jaw  contained  on  the  whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with 
the  socket  of  a  email  canitae,  and  three  small  incisors,  which  are  in 
tUm,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  raised  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  fossils  was,  whether  ^ey  belonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or 
a  flah.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  tho 
seven  half  jaws  is  composed  of  but  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two  or 
more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most  reptiles,  or  of  two  bone^ 
mnitod  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species  belonging  to  those  classes. 
•  Vol  i.  p.  115. 
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The  condyle,  mareover  {k,  fig.  SfJS,),  at 
u-ticular  eurfitce,  bj  which  the  lowvr  jnr 
unites  with  the  npper,  is  eoDvex  in  0» 
_  Stoneefleld  spedmene,  and  not  codcktb  ti 

r»?S^'aS?'  is  fiahea  and  reptiles.  The  ooronoid  pro- 
cess (a,  fig.  375.)  is  well  developed,  wbweM 
it  is  wanting  or  ver7  small,  in  the  inferior  clasaee  of  Tertebrsta 
Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Atupkitherium  and  F^oMcoloAenM 
have  complicated  crowns  and  two  roots  (see  d,  fig.  375.},  indsH 
of  being  simple  and  with  single  fkngs." 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  conld  furlj  admit  of  coobv- 
versj  was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  kmi 
in  the  lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  ma.*' 
supial  quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.  CuTier  hid 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  procMl 
(c,  figs.  380.  and  381.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  gem 


•  I  hare  given  a  figure 

dples  of  Geulog7,  chap.  ii_..  .,  

^  StODMfiuld   Bpecim«ii   of  Am^i^^im 
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Didefyhys;  and  Prof.  Owen  has  since  established  its  generality  in  the 
entire  marsupial  serie&  In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds,  this  pro- 
ees8  is  turned  inwards,  as  at  c  c^  fig.  380.  in  the  Brazilian  opossum, 
whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  c,  figs.  378.  and  379.,  there  is  an 
ahnoat  entire  absence  of  sudi  inflection.  The  Tupaia  Tana  of 
Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  mj  friend  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  this 
lUuatraiion,  because  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Amphitherium.  Bj  clearing 
■way  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  .^l>Ai<Am«ift  Prevottn  above 
represented  (fig.  375.)  Prof.  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 
process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the 
known  marsupialia ;  in  shorty  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 
affinities  to  the  placental  insectivora.  Nevertheless,  the  AmpkUhe' 
rium  ofiers  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the 
marsupials,  espeeially  to  the  MyrmecobiuSj  a  smaU  insectivorous 
quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  incisors.* 

Another  species  of  Amphitherium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  376.  p.  312.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  376.)  princi- 
paUy  in  being  larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Buehlandi  (see  fig.  382.)^ 

Fig.an. 


Pkasa^otkerium  BucklantU^  Broderip,  ip. 
a.  natural  fls«.  b.  moUr  of  same  magnified. 

and  has  since  been  called  JPhascolotherium  by  Owen«  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  infiected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Diddphy$  in  the  number  of  the 
pcemolar  and  molar  teeth  is  completcf 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it 
win  be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amphi- 
Atmun  and  Phatcoloiherium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  pla- 
eental  and  marsupial  classes  of  mammalia ;  and  if  so,  they  warn  us  in 
a  meet  emphatic  manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizations  respecting 
tiie  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods 
of  the  past  on  mere  negative  evidence.  The  singular  accident  of 
oar  having  as  yet  found  nothing  but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  indi- 
yldaalfl,  and  no  other  bones  of  their  skeletons^  is  alone  sujficient  to 
demonstrate  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of  an 

*  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmeeobim  f  Owoi's  Britiih  Foesil  Mammals, 
win  be  {Sonnd  in  the  Frinciplea,  chap.  ix.    p.  62. 
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ancient  terrestria]  fauna  are  handed  down  to  ua.  We  can  scmrceljr 
avoid  Buspecting  tliat  the  two  genera  aboTe  described  may  hare 
borne  a  like  insignificant  proportion  to  the  entire  assemblage  otwwm- 
blooded  quadrupeds  which  fiourished  in  the  islands  of  the  oolitic  sea 
Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that^  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to  vhich 
the  I%iueolotherium  is  most  nearl)*  allied,  are  nnw  confined  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  so  also  is  it  in  tiie  Australiaa 
seas,  that  we  find  the  C^ttracioH,  a  cartil^ 
ginoos  fish  which  has  a  bony  palate,  allied  to 
those  called  Aerodut  (see  fig.  412.  p.  322.)  and 
Strophodut,  80  common  in  the  oolite  and  liia 
In  the  same  Australian  seas,  also,  near  the 
>  shore,  we  find  the  living  Tritftmia,  a  genoi 
of  mollusca  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Stoneafield  slate.  So,  also,  &e  Anuicarian 
pines  are  now  abundant,  tt^tfaer  with  fera^ 
rornaa  of  ■  Toiiii  fruii  of  Pa-  in  AustTslia  and  its  islands,  as  they  were  in 
f^?°B^MBw.''T'™i."'^'L  Europe  in  the  oolitic  period.  Endogena  of  the 
™uih"Don«.***'"''  '**''  "Wflt  perfect  structure  are  met  with  in  oolitie 
rocks,  as,  for  example,  the  IMocarga  of 
Buckland,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  Partdama,  found  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  (see  fig.  383.). 

The  Stonesfield  slate,  in  its  range  from  Oxfordshire  to  the  nortk- 
east,  is  represented  by  flaggy  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  CollywesDa 
in  Northamptonshire,  where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Hesm 
Ibbetson  and  Morris  *,  it  contains  many  sheila,  such  as  Trigtmia  ang^ 
lata,  also  found  at  Stonesfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire  strstatf 
this  age  assume  a  more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  bm 
been  formed  farther  from  land.  They  inclose,  however,  some  fi)»l 
ferns,  such  as  Pieopleru  polypodioidei,  of  species  common  to  Ik 
oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  recks  of  this  age  put  on  iH 
the  aspect  of  a  true  coal>field ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actniDf 
been  worked  in  them  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  consisttrf 
an  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shale,  abounding  in  impresnosi 
of  plants,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as  '^ 
representative  of  the  Great  Oolite ;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine  fossils 
makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  wntk 
extremely  difiicult  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  oblsiH^ 
from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristhorrb 
near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  384,  385.).  The  lower  shales  are  wU 
exposed  in  tho  sea-cliffs  at  Whitby,  and  ore  chiefly  charactering 
by  ferns  and  cycadex.  They  contain,  also,  a  species  of  calanute,tM 
a  fossil  called  Equisetum  cohmnare,  which  mtuntuns  an  npri^ 
position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  area.    Shells  of  ^titf 
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tad  Unto,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Torkahire  coal-bearing 
beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluviatilo  origin  of  the  deposit 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probablj  coeval 
with  the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  catensively  for  a  centmy  or  mori3. 
It  affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto 
detected  in  anj  secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of 
good,  quality  has  been  worked  3J  feet  thick,  and  thero  are  several 
feet  more  of  p^tous  coal  resting  npon  it 

Fuller's  Earth  (A.  Tab.  p.  292.). —Between 
'  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an 

argillaceous  depoeit,  called  "  the  fuller'a  earth," 
occurs ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster  represented 
in  fig.  386. 

Inferior  Oolite. — This  formation  consists  of 
a  calcareous  freestone,  usually  of  small  thick- 
ncssi,  which  sometimes  rests  upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  sands, 
called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  These  lost,  in  their  turn, 
repose  npon  the  lias  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  Among  the 
characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  instance  Terebra- 
Uda  fimbria  (fig.  387.),  Rkt/nehonella  tpinota  (fig.  388.),  and  I^ola- 
domya^icvla  (flg.  389-).  The  extinct  genus  Pieurotomaria  is  also  a 
form  very  common  in  this  diviuou'  as  well  aa  in  the  Oolitic  system 


geoerallj.  It  resembles  the  Trochtu  in  form,  but  is  marked  1^  a  deep 
cleft  (o,  fig.  39a  and  fig.  391.)  on  the  right  side  of  the  month.  The 
DyKuUrringetit  (fig.  392.)  is  an  Echinodenn  common  to  the  inreiior 
Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  the  three  Ammooitee  of  which 
representations  are  here  given  (figs.  398,  394,  395.). 


n'Mir- 


As  illustrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  I  may 
allude  to  Trigonia  elavellata,  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite^ 
and  T.  coitata,  commoD  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite; 
also  Ottrta  MoTthit  (fig.  396.),  common  to  the  Combrash  of  Wilte 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire ;  and  AmmoniUt  atriatuba 
(fig.  397.)  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias. 


Such  facts  hj  no  means  inTalidate  the  general  rule,  that  certain 
fbinU  are  good  chronological  tests  of  geological  periods ;  but  they 
acne  to  cantion  us  against  attaching  loo  much  importance  to  single 
fl^wdes,  some  of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined 
vwtical  range.  We  have  before  seen  that^  in  the  sacceesiTO  tertiary 
fonaations  there  are  species  common  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet 
tbesQ  gronps  are  distinguishable  £rom  one  another  by  a  comparison 
»f  tbe  whtje  assemblage  of  fossil  sheila  proper  to  each. 
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jnusjic  GRorp  —  continued,    lus. 

Mir.'nl  chmcur  £>f  LiAj — NizMOfGrTVh^u  UiMKone — Fossil  theUiand  Gdi— 
K.ulu:a — L-h:!:ToJ.''rui:i,-#  — K<r:L>:i  <.-:  -.he  Liu — IchihTOMar  mi  Fhiwnar 
— Uttiac  Ka'pi^r  iri  iti  iIiaIavu-.v  lilizdf — Saddrn  deimicticn  and  burultf 
foMil  aniauj  i3  LUi — F>,t;>s:iri=f  i*Js  ia  GloBrcftcnhin,  ud  iiuect  lint- 
K-'w — FoaK'.  p'.i=u  —  Or:-.=  if  -.he  lVUk  >cd  Liu.  uid  of  kltasBtiBg  at 
t.'jfoaf  a=d  irpUjkiCv'''.it  f-, — t-'-r-t — OOkilic  no^Giild  of  Tirgioit,  in  ihi 

I.i^is.  —  The  £ni;!ish  pn.^T:si."l>l  msnx  of  Liu  hss  been  verj  geaenllf 
■.li'ptisl  !>r  a  iLTm&tion  i:'  ar^'.~.Ac«o::$  limeflone,  marl,  and  clij, 
wiiiirh  iV-7=:s  the  l>»w  i-:'  ;':.t  L\  i::*,  »2ii  is  cUssed  by  maaj  geoloeicu 
If  piri  <i  it-k'.  ^:v>-p.  TV.iv  ;i4j«,  isdtVil  isio  each  other  in  aaias 
r'.a..t«,  u  c^&r  lUih.  a  i.ir..'.y  zisrl  nlW  the  maristODG  of  the  lui 
hi:::^  iswrjviwi.  ^-1  jmt:**::;;:  of  U»  minenl  chuscten  of  thi 
V.u  a=i  the  :=:Vrii-r  vvU:i:.  Tb^e  U^i-tneatiosed  diriaioiu  hm 
ilto  ^-=:f  tWilf  ir.  .-.——:=.  s-joh  *e  the  .-IrirKfa  I'liaijjMiidwi 
..d£.  Sf>$.\     Nf  Tfrih^'.-.-SiF  iLi  Liu  =:aT  be  traced  tbroo^ott  ■  p<^ 


■■rii-:  jT--iT-  ii'oonjjdont'f  ^ 


»*  «x-u;  +.-  . 
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len  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured  narrov 

{[illaceoDS  partiiigB,  bo  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance, 

lame  a  striped  and  riband-like  appearance.* 

Hie  Lias  comprises,  1.  the  Upper  Lias — thin  limestone  beds  with 

ly  and  shale  ;  2.  the  Marbtone — a  coarse  sbellj  limestone  ;  and  3. 

a  Lover  lias — consistijig  of  limestone,  shells,  and  clay.    These 

ridons  have  certain  fossils  in  common,  and  in  some  places  pass 

a  me  into  the  other. 

Although  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  limestone  of  this  formation 

bln^  yet  some  beds  of  the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yellowish  white 

kmr,  and  have  been  called  white  lias.    In  some  parts  of  France, 

ar  the  Vosges  monntains,  and  in  Luxembourg,  H.  £.  de  Beaumont 

a  shown  that  the  lias  containing  Gryphaa  areuata,  Floffiottoma 

tanieum  (see  fig.  400.),  and  other  characteristic  fossils  becomes 

snaceouB ;  and  around  the  Hartz,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the 

'erior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and  sometimes  afford  a  building* 

•ne. 

The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 

a  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shc^  which  it  con- 


ir^mm'^ 
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ns  of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Gryphaa  (fig.  401.,  see  also  fig.  30. 
29.}.  A  hu^e  heavy  shell  called  H^popodium  (fig.  402.),  allied 
I$oeardia,  is  also  characlerisdc  of  the  lower  lias  ahales.  The 
u  formation  is  also  remarkable  tea  being  the  oldest  of  ^  second- 
T  rocks  in  which  bracbiopoda  of  the  genera  Spir^er  and  Lept^ena 
fs.  403,  404.)  occur :  no  less  than  nine  species  of  Spirifert  are 
imerated  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  belonging  to  the  lias.  llieBe  pallio- 
uchiaie  mollusca  predominate  greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  trias ; 
t,  ao  far  as  we  jet  know,  they  did  not  aurrive  the  liassic  epoch. 
le  marine  beds  of  the  lias  also  abound  in  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
lUmmlet,  Nautiltu,  and  AnunoniU»  (see  figs.  405.  406,  407.). 

;  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,    Pentacrmut 


■  Conjb.  and  ThiL,  p.  3S1. 
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Briarfus  (fig.  408.)  is  conspicuous.  Of  Opktoderma  EgerUmi  (fig. 
409.),  referable  to  the  Ophiurte  of  Muller,  perfect  spccitnens  have 
been  met  with  in  the  marlBtone  bods  of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 


V08SIL8  OF  THE  LUS. 


E<ntcruM(f  Briaretu  (removed  by  M^jor  Austin  from  Ftn- 
in  aceount  of  generic  differeDcea)  ocoura  in  tangled  maasee^ 
Un  beds  of  coasidenble  extent,  in  the  liaa  of  Dorset, 
nhire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  remains  are  often  highly 
nth  pTiitee.  Hiis  Crinoid,  with  ita  innumerable  tenta- 
IS,  ^ipears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  drift- 
the  liassic  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  Barnacles  float 
the  present  day.  There  ia  another  species  of  Extracrinua 
■al  of  Pentaerinu*  in  the  lias;  and  the  Utter  genus  is 
nearly  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London 
asive.  It  is  represented  in  the  present  seas  by  the 
nd  rare  Ptntaerinua  Capvt-medittte  of  the  Antilles ;  and 
4  is  perhaps  the  only  Burviving  member  of  the  great  and 
unily  of  the  Crinoids,  ao  widely  represented  throaghont 
■  formations  by  the  genera  Taxoerinut,  AetimoeriHiu, 
inuM,  Enerinus,  Apiocrimu,  and  many  others. 
,  Fi(.4io.  The  fossil  fish  re- 

^^^^  ^^^^—^^^^^         aemble  generically 

aa\tKiiirpiJBHufif-  AfH'  thyolites    of     the 

■.  Two  of  u»  iciici  dnubtd.  Cretaceoui  period. 
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■p.z  aum  is  i  jpccles  of  Lepidolu*  (L.  gigai,  Agu.),  fig.  410, 
■".  i  :V<unU  in  th«  tiu  of  Englunl.  Fnacf,  and  Gemuuj.*  Hui 
:s  va*  '-Hftlirv  montirtned  (p.  263.  i  u  occniring  in  the  Wealiini, 
s  -ufiHiM.'d  ti*  have  trvqueut^  tt.^  riren  and  coasts.  Another 
;-  :  (•.uK'i-l^  .^iT  fijli  Willi  hij-ii  fe"t;:r:iRg,  and  enamelled  scalti), 
■■■,  fV-i.-Biiiw*  *oe  fig.  411.1.  ii  klBiti'i  «xclii$iTelj  Liassic.  He 
;■  t  -rtcies  i;f  AfTodvi.  hib-u  is*  Terr  abnndant  in  the  lias 


.--.--  Tr<«>mhlinp  those  of  the  liring  Befi'"' 
\  Ajuwir  han  i^nwn  to  bo  neither  tbf  o"^ 
-.  ■■  tW  jcneni  U#i  mentioned,  irtitiil'**' 
»*.  [•;:  -  «t  no  sign*  of  anj  soeh  wticu- 
^^.?»;  '.i.-!  appear  to  have  bwnk*/ 

K  -..       :J^  is,  19. 
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^nea  wbich  ftNrmed  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  like  that  of 
^  living  genera  CtUraewn  and  Chimara  (see  a,  flg,  414.).     In 


both  of  these  genen,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small 
■piaea,  aa  in  that  of  the  fossil  Hgbodtu  (fig.  413.),  one  of  the  shark 
bmilj  foond  fossil  at  Lyme  Begis.  Such  Bpiaea  are  simply  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  Thej  serve," 
Mfs  Dr.  Buckland,  "as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  414.),  to  nuae  and  de- 
pcM  the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast, 
mnng  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge. "f 

Stptikt  tf  the  Liat, — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
fom  the  moat  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
fcotthe  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and 
itractnre.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of 
hiiht/otaurvt  and  FUnotaurus  (figs.  415,  416.).  The  genus  Jch- 
^Kwunuj  or  fish-lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has 
BKQ  found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  lower  chalk  of  England,  and  as 
W  u  the  trias  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  iamiediately  succeeds 
the  liis  in  the  descending  order.^  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
TOtebne,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
iBiRth  of  their  tail,  and  other  psrts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits 
'^  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
^  vere  carnivorous  ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
i^tiles,  fonnd  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature 
•^tbeir  fbod.§ 

A  Bpecimen  of  the  hinder  fln  or  paddle  of  Ickthyotaumi  eommunU 
^  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
otatinct^  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  the  remains  of  cartila- 
tUOQs  rajs  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in 
*o  fin  of  a  fish.  (See  a,  fig.  417.)  It  had  previously  been  supposed, 
"yProf  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
*^  enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of 
<he  turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afforded 
■?  tbe  bones  and  ligaments  within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin 
**■  niQch  larger,  expanding  far  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and 

*  Agudi,  FoissoEu  Fouilu,  vol  iu.        l  ^'^  P-  '^■ 
»C  fig.  I,  §  Ibid.p.lB7. 

t  Bridgewster  Treatise,  p.  190. 


r 


deviating  widolj  in  ita  figli>like  njB  from  the  ordinmiy  reptilintff' 
In  fig.  417.  the  pOBterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle  B" 
seen  near  b ;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  carboniied  integoi* 
of  tbe  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outUne  of  vrhich  is  beantihS! 
defined.*  Prof  Owon  bolicvea  that,  besides  the  fore-paddlei,  A^ 
short-  and  stiff-necked  sanrians  were  famished  with  a  taO-flninB' 
ont  radiatiag  bones,  and  purelj  tegnmentarj,  expanding  in  a  raw 
direction ;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  ton  A* 
heads  ropidlj.t 
Mr.  Conybeore  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  manjrii^ 
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x\j  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of 
ins,  and  of  that  of  the  Ftesioiaurut.*  (See  figs.  415,  416.) 
«r  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  bhuU  bead,  with 
«  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogoos  to  those  of 
Ajfoiaunu,  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyo- 
d  our  modem  cetacca.!  Some  of  the  roptilee  above  men- 
vere  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  lehthyo- 
platj/odon,  &om  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
anst  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in 
and  another  of  the  FUtiosaurut,  in  the  same  collection,  is 
long.  The  form  of  the  Ichtkyosattrat  may  have  fitted  it 
iiroagh  the  waves  like  the  porpoise  ;  hut  it  is  supposed  that 
notauTta,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  416.),  was 
lited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  &om  heavy 
i. 

my  specimens  both  of  Icbtbyosanr  and  Flesiosaur  the  bones  of 
d,  neck,  and  tul  are  in  their  natural  poution,  while  those 
Bst  <^  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stntcb- 
a  suggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  infiated  with 
nd,  while  the  abdomiual  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering 
bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the 
t  As  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages  they  are  sup- 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and 
e  conclusion  might  also  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped 
.cks  of  their  own  predadoos  race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
lebeds. 

ihe  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
nrians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  urged  that, 
e  ore  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise^  living  in  fresh  water, 
lers,  OS  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  tliere  may  have 

L  ^uu..  Second  Series,  vol  L    TVaiu.    1«t  8ei.  vol  t.  p.   S59.  ;   uid 
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beea  formerly  some  uuriaDS  proper  to  sail;  others  to  fresh  wiMr. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  wdl  known  to  freqaanl 
equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  moutk; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  roanoer  to  be  abnnduit  both  in  tb 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  sonth  of  Cnba,  and  is 
the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  More  recently  a  sanrian  has  been  dis- 
covered of  aquatic  habits  and  ezclusirely  marine.  Tina  creatnre  wii 
fonnd  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  HI  Bl  S.  Bei^ 
to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then  obseired  bj 
&tr.  Danvin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under  the  eqnttar, 
nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  South  Aineri(& 
They  are  volcanic;  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000  feet  hl^; 
and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climattii 
mild  i  very  little  rain  falls ;  and,  in  the  whole  arcbipelagov  then 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast.  The  soil  is  fir 
the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  faiid^ 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions^  of  tpt6a 
found  no  where  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  thdr 
general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  tho  mamTn«li«^  nji 
Mr.  Dsrwin,  ono  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namelj,  i 
lai^  and  peculiar  kind  of  mouse ;  hut  the  number  of  liiardsi  W- 
toises,  and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptOn 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  vA 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a  large  tartw* 
( Tettudo  Indicus),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  smh^ 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong  to  the  fviS^ 
Tgtianidte  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  {AmblyrkjfKchta)  dt^ 
blished  by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  tm* 
oated  head  and  short  snout.*  Of  theso  lizards  one  is  terrestrisl  is 
its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  everywhere  on  As 
land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resembling  in  fin- 
tbat  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail  flatttasA — 
laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  418.)  "This  marine  aaurian,'  BJ^» 
Mr.  Darwin,  "  is  extremely  common  on  all  the  islands  throaghn'^b 
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chipelmga  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  rockj  sea-beaches,  and 
sr  saw  one  even  ten  yards  inshore.  The  usual  length  is  about 
I,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  lo9g.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black 
V  sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land ;  but,  when  in  the 
t  it  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine 
nent  of  its  body  and  flattened  tail,  the  legs  during  this  time 
motionless,  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and 
;  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and 
)d  masses  of  lava  which  everywhere  form  the  coast  In  such 
lonS)  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may 
imes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf, 
ig  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs.  Their  stomachs,  on  being 
],  were  found  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of 
I  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
lie  coast  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals. 
)f  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt  water,  from  the  ship,  with 
rj  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
ir  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known  by 
thabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs;  a  singular  fact, 
ering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
he  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  AmblyrhynchuSy  which  is  also  herbi- 

Jiose  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
isting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians, 
i  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
)d  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
hian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
9  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata^  for  there  are 
besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and, 
respect,  the  parallel  between  the  modem  fauna,  above  described, 
le  ancient  one  of  the  lia^  would  not  hold  good. 
\den  destruction  of  saurians.  —  It  has  been  remarked,  and 
that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
lave  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the 
cdve  operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
ed. 

anetimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
en  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could 
.ve  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 
7en  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks 
es,  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."!  Not 
re  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the 
kts  of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before 
ked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on 
they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
ly  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the 
it  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards 
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from  which  they  were  derived ;  '^  as  if,*  sajs  Sir  H.  de  la  Bedie^ 
"  the  mnddj  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden  acoessioiM  of 
matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  ex- 
uviae which  had  accumulated  during  the  intervals."*  It  is  fivtber 
stated  that,  at  Lyme  Begis,  those  surfaces  only  of  the  ooprolilei 
which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  frbm  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanenUy 
enveloped  them,  f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish  (Ga»- 
teuthis  Bollensis,  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  liii 
at  Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  ■ 
a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impr^ 
nated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  moi^ 
like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long 
exposed  after  death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  hire 
decayed.  J 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  ihat 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doaM 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the  ^Frinc^ 
of  Geology''  I  have  sliown  that  largo  quantities  of  mud  and  dnnnied 
animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  eirth- 
quakes  as  in  Java,  in  1699;  and  that  undescribable  multitadMflf 
(lead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  d 
noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.  §  But,  in  the  intervib 
l>etween  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  ilowlj  b 
the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  deacriptioi  d 
bhell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  Has  ii  fa 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  Ae 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  chaneifff 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Gko- 
cestershire,  where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  Wert  of 
England,  it  has  been  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  bue 
of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestooei 
and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie^ 
that  in  the  superior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  sb- 
sects  and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with 
marine  shells;  but  in  the  inferior  division  similar  fossils  are  still 
more  plentiful.  One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  litf 
been  named  the  "insect  limestone."  It  passes  upwards  into  a  shale 
containing  Cypris  and  Esfheria,  and  is  charged  with  the  wing-cii« 
of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of 
which  the  eyes  are  preserved.    The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  nenrop- 

*  Geological  Researches,  p.  334.  §  Soe   Principles,  Index,  Lanoefot^ 
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terouB  insects  (fig.  419.)  are  beautifiillj 
-?'•  ^"'  perfect  in  this  bed.  Fems,  with  leaves 

of  monocotjlcdonous  plants,  and  some 
apparently  brackish  and  freshwater 
shells,  accompany  the  insects  in  several 
places,  while  in  others  marine  shells 
"^iSSJS  LiST'^iSTti^'S; /'Tr '-  predominate,  the  fossils  varying  appa- 
p.  B.  Brodi«.)  rently  as  we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or 

fiffther  firom  the  ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  fresh  water  was 
derived.  There  are  two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  '^  insect  limestone  "  in 
aereral  sections,  and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain 
the  same  lithological  and  zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the 
centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales. 
After  studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  West- 
wood  declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-de- 
Touring  beetles  of  the  Linnean  genera  Elatevy  Carabus,  &c.,  besides 
grasshoppers  (  GryUus^  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-fiies  and  may- 
fliesy  or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  Libellula^  Ephemera, 
Bgmerobius,  and  Panarpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
Ibar  families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as 
taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  asso- 
eiated  organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different 
eonclusion. 

Fossil  plants, — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 

species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 
Fif.  420.  Regis,  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 

at  Whitby.  Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
mon, and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  petri- 
fied, was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Greological  Society  (see  fig.  420.),  which  has  the 
fcrm  of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most 
of  them  fems ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads, 
and  eleven  conifers,  jbnong  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamiies 
and  Nilssonia^  and  among  the  fems  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves 
luiTing  reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  385.  p.  315.),  are  mentioned  as 
botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.*  The  abapnce  as  yet  from  the 
Lias  and  Ooolite  of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  leaves  of  such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata, 
and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  less  plentifully  (see  above, 
p.  267.)  The  angiosperms  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least 
comparatively  rare  in  these  older  secondary  periods,  when  more 
space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 

*  Tableaa  des  Yeg.  F<m.  1849,  p.  105. 
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period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the 
growth  of  coral-reefs  and  shellj  limestones,  after  proceeding  withoot 
interruption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  depo- 
sition of  clayey  sediment  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  d^ 
void  of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  ^aoe 
was  again  occupied  by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  altematioDs  of 
clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  limestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c.) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fill- 
lowed  by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolit^ 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.* 
The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  he  fi)I- 
lowed  over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones,  f  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  arenaoeom 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps  u 
almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted; 
and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  complicated  and  varitble 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
clays  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  uni- 
form character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sa6ne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  arc  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas^ 
in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness.^  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  hsTO 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region, 
either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation 
is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in 
another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay ;  because  it  commonly 
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hiq[ipen8  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
coasts^  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has 
grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by 
iqiheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford 
day,  again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink- 
ing down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
regions  of  coral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  oc- 
currence of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
another  set  of  clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending 
and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
that^  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some 
pecoliar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded. 

Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  United  States, 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented. 
In  the  state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles 
eastward  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  regular 
coal-field  occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section, 
fig.  421.),  which  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  referred  to 

Flff.421. 
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Section  abowlng  the  geological  podtion  of  the  June*  Rirer.  or  East  Virginian  Coal>field. 

A.  Granite,  gnelu,  ac.  B.  Coal-meararet. 

a  Tertiary  strata.  D.  Drift  or  amcUmi  aOmriwm. 

the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This  opinion  I 
was  enabled  to  confirm  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil 
plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout  its 
whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4 
to  12,  from  east  to  west  The  plants  consist  chiefiy  of  zamites,  cala- 
mites,  and  equisetums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 
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a  vertical  poeition  more  or  leas  compreesed  perpendicnlirif.  It  k 
clear  that  thej  grev  in  the  places  where  th^  are  now  bniiedin  iMi 
of  hardened  aand  and  mud.  I  found  them  "'ni"tft'"'ng  their  aed 
attitude,  at  poinU  many  miles  distant  from  othen,  in  beda  both  abon 
and  between  the  eoamaof  coaL  In  order  to  expli^  this  &ctwoimirt 
suppose  such  shales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  graduallf  accam- 
lated  during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  ngioa. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Equuetum  edummare  of  tbat 
Yii^nian  rodcs  appears  to  be  ondistinguiBbable  from  Oie  spedci 
found  in  the  oolitic  sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  when  it 
also  is  met  with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  Virginian  foail 
ferns,  Pecopterit  Whi&yetuit,  is  also  a  species  conmion  to  the  York- 
shire  oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal-measurea  are  composed  of  grill, 
■aadstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  oldar  or  priiBBj 
date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  surpass  tl» 
latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  tbe  coal-seams.  One  of  then^ 
the  main  seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feat  thick,  compoMl 
of  pure  bituminous  coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  de^  in 
the  Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  b  a 
chamber  more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  ootL 
Timber  props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roo^  but  they  wot 
seen  to  bend  under  the  incumbent  weight  The  coal  is  like  tltt 
finest  kinds  shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  tbe  same 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when 
we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage  of 
plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from  those 
which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or  paleonic 
coal. 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  tbe  liassic  genu 
TetragonoUpU  {.£ehmodus),  see  fig.  411.,  and  to  a  new  genus  which 
I  have  called  Dictyopyge.     Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usaally  in  oU 


ueaotbor, 


Onllllc  coal-tbilr.  Rkhmond.  Vlritnli. 

■agscsted    by  ftof. 
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coal-bearing  deposits^  but  a  species  of  Potidonomya  is  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  some  shalj  beds  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica 
in  micaceous  shales  (see  fig.  422.). 

In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  dearlj  referable 
to  the  oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  bj  the  shells,  corals,  and 
plants ;  and  there  also  coid  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of 
the  group. 
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Distinction  bcti!\'ccn  New  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone— Between  Upper  and  Lovs 
New  Bed — The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  developed  in  Ge- 
many — Eeupcr  and  its  fossils — Muschelkalk  and  fossils — FossQ  plants  of  the 
Banter — Triossic  group  in  England — Bone-bed  of  Axmoath  and  Anst— Bed 
Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire  — Footsteps  of  CkeiroAermm  in  En^snd 
and  Germany — Osteology  of  the  Labyrinthodon — Identification  of  this  Bip 
trachian  with  the  Cheirotheriam — Triassic  mammifcr  —  Origin  of  Bed  SaadttOM 
and  Rock-salt — Il^'pothesis  of  saline  volcanic  exhalations — Theory  of  thepn- 
cipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — Saltness  of  the  Red  Sea — Kcv 
Bed  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  it 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — Antiquity  of  the  Bed  Sandstone  containing  thea 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  graU 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  cf  the 
'' New  Red  Sandstone  formation"  was  first  given,  to  distingoiah it 
from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  '*  Old  Red"  (c.  fig.  423.)^ 
often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneitk 
the  coal  (h). 

Fig.  423. 


a.  New  red  Mnditone. 


b.  Coal. 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  rri 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.),  for  they  Me 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  Tlie  absence,  indeed  rf 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  cftoMi 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characteriang  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  cletriy 
recognized,  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  nameftr 
all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coil; 
and  the  term  "Poikilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  vA 
Buckland*,  from  TrouctXoc,  poikilos,  variegated,  some  of  the  bm*' 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegaied\iij 

•  Buckland,  Bridg.  Treat.,  vol.  il  p.  38. 
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ir,  from  their  exLibidng  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green, 
iff  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

ingle  term,  thiu  comprehendiog  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
r  the  Triasaic  and  Permian  groups  of  modem  classifications, 
lill  be  oseful  in  describing  districts  where  we  hare  to  sp*^  of 
I  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these 
>ut  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 


TRIAS  OR  ttPPES  NEW  BED  SAMSBTONE  OROOF. 

t  acGompaoylng  table  will  explain  the  sabdiTidons  generally 
A  for  the  nppermoat  of  the  two  sjatema  above  alluded  to,  and 
mee  given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


fa.  Stiiknaa    and    grp-l 
scon*     ibaUii     and  ^Keuper  -    Uunes  iriifei. 

undstoDe       -        -J 
'•  '".^iKl=";}''7£-"''-.}»«<'i«-'- 

lall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  South-western  and 
-western  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  taOf  developed  there 
n  England  or  Franco.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  bj  German 
"8,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable  into  three  distinct 
tions,  called  the  "  Keuper,"  the  "  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  "Bun. 
ndsteio." 

e  Keuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  1000  feet  thick  in 
emberg,  and  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gj^um,  and 
laceous  slate-clay.*  Remuns  of  Reptiles,  called  Nothataurtu 
Fi«  tu  """^  1%1/tiuaunu,  have  been  found  in  it  with 

I^hyrinthodoH ;  the  detached  teeth,  also,  of 
placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  and  of  the  genera 
Sauriekthys  and  Gt/rolepit  (,figs.  433, 434,, 
338.).     The  plants  of  the  Eeuper  are 
1  gencricatly  very  analogous  to  those  of  the 
I  lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of  ferns,  equise- 
?ous  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers,  with 
r.  (Sr>.  ^fu-  a  few  doubtful  monocotyledons.     A  few 
■^  m~imairpoctiuno(ui^'s  spccios,  such  as  Eqvuetitet  eobtmnarit, 
t^.  k™p«.  ^^  common  to  this  group  and  the  oolite. 

e  MuaehelkaOi  consist-s  chiefly  of  a  compact^  greyish  limestone, 
icludes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum 
xtk-salL  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
ibounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  ce- 
poda  there  are  no  bekmnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated 
«,  as  in  the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  bat  a  genus  allied  to  the 
mite,  called  CeratiUi  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 
*  Monog.  des  BanWn  Sanditelna 


UCSCHBLEALK   Aim  F088IL8. 


c.  FvlUllr  dnUculucd  sutlinE  afthF  Kite  dlTld 

lobes  (aee  a,  b,  c,  fig.  425.)  terminate  in  a  few  small  denticuklini 
pointing  inwards.  Among  the  bivalve  shells,  the  Pnidimia  wumH, 
Goldf.(/'ojitionan)yamiRHt(i,Bronn),Beefig.426.,  is  abundin^raii^ 
throngh  the  Keupcr,  Muschelkalk,  and  Banter-sandstein ;  and  if» 
ctila  tocialis,  fig.  427.,  having  a  similar  range,  is  very  chanctenlic 
of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Germany,  France,  and  Poland. 


The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites,  £ 

UUi/ormis,  fig.  428.  (or  Enerinitn  numil^trm)^ 
show  tiie  slow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  Ai* 
limestone  have  been  formed  in  clear  aea-mlcr- 
The  star-fish   called  Aipidura   loricala,  fig.  4S» 
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pecoliar  to  the  Mascbelkalk,    In  the  same  formatios  we 
loid  fleh  with  beterocercal  tails,  of  the  genus  Jfticocfuf.  (See 


tunUr-saitdstein  consistd  of  various  coloured  sandBtones, 
,  and  red-cla^s,  with  some  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of 
B  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a 

of  more  than  1000  feet.  The  sandstone  of  the  Yosges, 
;  to  Ton  Meyer,  is  proved,  hj  the  presence  of  Labgrin- 
>  belong  to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  group.  At 
(or  Soultz-les 'bains),  near  Strasburg,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
lany  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  "bunter,"  espe- 
lifers  of  the  extinct  genus  Volltia,  peculiar  to  this  period, 
even  the  fruotiflcation  has  been  preserved.     (See  fig.  431.) 

thirty  species  of  ferns,  oycads,  conifers,  and  other  plants, 
ed  by  M.  Ad.  Srongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the 
;arr^"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is  common  to  the  Kenper.*  This 
I,  however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  flora  of 
iter"  bos  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the 
rhood  of  Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  locaL 
Qtprints  of  a  reptile  {LabyrintAodon)  have  been  observed  on 
of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghansen,  in  Sax- 
ressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as 
elief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  as  well  as 
ipanying  ripple'marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the 
r  gradual  deposition  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow 
d  sometimes  between  high  and  low  water. 

Triassic  Group  in  England. 
;land  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
rl,  or  clay.    There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neigh- 
of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  clifib  of  Westbnry 

•  TsblttHi  da  Gearei  da  V^.  Fm.,  Diet.  Untr.  1849. 
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and  Aust,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dnk- 
colourcd  stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  bone-bed."  It 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerlj  dund 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias ;  but  Sir  P.  Egcrton  has  shown  thai  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contiiiii 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  strata 
or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germanj. 
These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrodus^  Hyhodtu^  GyroUpM,  aid 
Saurichthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Miudid- 
kalk  of  Germany  are  Hybodus  plicatilis  (fig.  432.)^  SaurickAyi  iqir 
calls  (fig.  433.),  Gyrolepis  tenuUtriatus  (j^g,  434.)^  and  G.  AlberdL 
Remains  of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  ^ata 
of  an  Encrinus, 

rif.4SS.  Fif.OI. 


Tig.  432. 


Hifbodus  plicatiht.    Teoth.    Bone-bed, 
Auit  and  Axmouth. 


! 


Sauriektkifi  apicalit.  Gprolcpit  i 

Tooth;  nat.  tiie.and  Scale;   nau  rin:  arf 

magnllled.    AxmouUi.  magniUcd. 


The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  ii 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  oi 
remains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  -in  the  corresponding  becLd 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.     But  fossils  have  been  found  it  m 
few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  mo 
Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Pukbaiei 
minuta,  Goldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  426.  p.  336.). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  "New  Red"  containing  tlds 
shell,  in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  MarchijoD 
and  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chieflj  of  red  marl  or 
slate,  with  a  band  of  sandstone.  Ichthjodorulites,  or  spines  d 
Hybodus,  teeth  of  fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  IfJ 
the  same  geologists  in  these  strata*;  and  the  remains  of  a  saoriiDi 
called  Rhynchosaurus,  have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Tr» 
at  Grinsell,  near  Shrewsbury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  ehtlv 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  !■ 
some  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  "  Bunter" 

•  GeoL  Trans.,  Sec.  Ser.,  vol.  v.  p.  318.  &c. 
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hickneas  of  600  feet  in  the  oonntiea  last  mentioned.  Be- 
and  green  sh&les  and  red  aandatonea,  it  comprises  much 
qnartcoae  sandstone,  in  which  the  tmnks  of  silicified  trees 
1  met  with  at  AUesley  Hill,  near  Coventrj.  Several  of 
i  a  fbot  and  a  half  in  diamet«r,  and  some  yards  in  length, 
of  coniferous  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.* 
OS,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  beeo  detected  in 
B  and  Cheshire  in  thb  formation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
occur a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose 
of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
se  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
IV  Bed  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hild- 
in,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  many 
years  these  footprints  have  been  referred  to 
*■***  a  large  unknown  quadruped,   provisionally 

named  CheirothmuiH  by  Professor  Kaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human 
hand.  (See  fig.  435.)  The  footmarks  at 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave,  'and  partly  in 
relief;  the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the 
lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural  casta, 
formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in 
moulds.  The  larger  impressions,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot^  are  generally 
in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
1  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch 


■UTibAoken,  Id  Suodj. 

*),  beiore  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
ride,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
le  same  line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
ht  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
sat  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore 
!bot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form, 
nilar  footmarks  afterwards  obs^*ved  in  a  rock  of  corrO' 
age  at  Storton  Hill  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of 
rimpoeed  one  upon  the  othor  in  the  same  quarry,  and  sepa- 
teds  of  sandstone.     On  tlie  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 


19.;  ind  Mnrcluion  and  Strickland, 
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strata,  the  solid  casts  of  each  impression  are  salient^  in  high  relii( 
and  afford  models  of  the  feet^  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals  which 
trod  on  the  claj.  On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  dit- 
covered  (1839)  distinct  casts  of  rain-drop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  hi 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respeetiDf 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have 
been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  likes 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  aho 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of 
animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  Batrachians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilian. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Lireqxnl, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinioQ  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  weio 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Chcirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  fonner,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  niida 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  Tliey  must  therefore  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilisa 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Gennany  and  England,  wve 
carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  lie  found,  after  a  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  Kenper, 
and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington  {^g.  437-)^ 
that  neither  of  them  could  be  referred  to  true  saurians,  although  they 

had  been  named  Mastodon saurus  and  PhjfUmurmM  • 
Fir.  437.  ^^  Jiiger.     It  appeared  that  they  were  of  the 

trachian  order,  and  attested  the  former  exisi 
of  frogs  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  comparison  vi^ 
any  now  living.    Both  the  Continental 
fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated 
diifering  from  that  previously  observed  in  any 
Tooth  of  LabyrMho-  tile,  whether  rcccut  or  cxtiuct,  but  most  neailyaz»^' 

don;  DAt.  »uo.    War-  '  iri?  a  •/»  yi/ 

wick  tanditone.  logous  to  the  Ichthi/osnurus,     A  section  of  one   »* 

these  teeth  exliibita  a  series  of  irregular  folds*  rc 
sembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  •"■ 
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fitim  this  character  Prof.  Oweo  haa  proposed  the  niuae  Lahgrinlho- 
dim  for  the  new  gcnns.  The  annexed'  repreECnUtion  (Bg.  438.)  of 
part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "Odontography,"  pUt«  64 A.  The 
entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 


When  PtoC  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
(miiim,  jawB,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Balrachian  had  existed  at 
lh>  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  Nov  Rod  Sandstone,  he  soon  found, 
bm  the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
ta,  that  he  could  dcfino  three  species  of  Lahyrituhodon,  and  that  in 
lUi  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
*«.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  LabyritUhodon 
MTing  essted  at  the  period  whi:n  the  Cheirolherian  footsteps  were 
wde,  was  the  first  stop  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
vilh  the  newly  discovered  Batrachion.  It  was  at  the  some  time 
onored  that  the  footmarks  of  Cbeirotherivm  were  more  like  those 
o(  loads  than  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of 
tte  thiee  species  of  Lahyrinthodon  corresponded  with  the  siie  of 
Ana  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  distinct  Cheirotkeria.  It  was  moreover  inferred, 
nth  confidence,  that  the  Lahyrittthodon  was  an  air-breatking  reptile 
•nm  the  structore  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
*WB  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
At  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after 
the  manner  of  sauriang,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
Acre  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  origi- 
Uled  from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 
It  is  tme  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  stiU  wanting,  and  that  a 
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more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstratioD ; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  tliat  the  Cheirotherium  and  LMbyrinthodon  ue 
one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  theae  formidable 
Batrachians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the 
shore,  Prof.  Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced 
copy  is  annexed. 

Tig.  439. 


Rettored  outline  of  LabyrhUkodom  fockggmUihu,  Owtn. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  thoee  of  As 
head,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stmigir 
lines  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  thit  die 
head  was  not  smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scnteDa 
This  character  and  the  presence  of  strong  conical  teeth  impluted  ia 
sockets,  together  with  the  elongated  form  of  the  head,  induce  mnj 
able  anatomists,  such  as  Yon  Meyer  and  Mantell,  to  regard  theLaby- 
rinthodons  as  more  allied  to  crocodiles  than  to  frogs.  But  thedoaUe 
occipital  condyles,  the  position  of  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  xcssoani 
palatine  bones,  and  other  characters,  are  considered  by  Mem 
Jiiger  and  Owen  to  give  them  superior  claims  to  be  classed  as  bt* 
trachians.  That  they  occupy  an  intermediate  place  is  clear,  bat  too 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  entire  skeleton  to  enable  us  to  detenniaB 
the  exact  amount  of  their  affinity  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-namri 
great  divisions  of  reptiles. 

Triassic  Mammifer  {Microlestes  antiquum,  Plieninger). — Li  4> 
year  1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  dcscrip^ 
tion  of  two  fossil  molar  teeth,  referre<l  by  him  to  a  wann-Uoodsd. 
quadruped  *,  which  he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  WurtemberB 
occurring  between  the  lias  and  the  keuper.   As  the  announcement  < 
so  novel  a  fact  has  never  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved,  we 
indebted  to  Dr.  Jiiger,  of  Stuttgart,  for  having  recently  reminded  i 
of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of  Wurtemberg.  t 

Fig.  440.  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  po' 
lished  in  1847,  by  Professor  Plieninger ;  and  fig.  441.  is  a  drawing 
the  same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  von 


r 


•  Wurtembergisch.  Natnrwisscn  Jah-     Not.  Cur.  1850,  p.  902.    For  fignn^ 
diefte,  3  Jahr.  Stuttgart,  1847.  ibid,  plute  xxL  figs.  U,  15,  16^  17. 

t  Not.  Act.  Acad.  Cossar.  Leopold. 
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ich  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me.    Fig.  442.  is  a  second 
L  lai^er  molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager's  plate  Ixxi.,  fig.  15. 


Fi(.UO. 


Fig.  441. 


d 
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MienlaUt  aiUiamUt  Plieninger.  Molar  tooth  masnl- 
flad.  Upper  Trias,  Diegerlocb,  near  Stuttgart,  WUr- 
temberg. 

«.  View  of  inner  side  ?  b.  Same,  outer  side  ? 

c.  Same  in  proAle.  d.  Crown  of  same. 


Ffg.44S. 


MicroUstes  aiUiquus, 
Pllen. 

View  of  same  molar 
as  No.  440.  From  a 
drawing  by  Her- 
man Ton  Mejer. 

a.  View  of  inner 
side? 

b.  Crown  of  same. 

Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in  1847,  from  the 
double  fangs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 
from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Manmiifer ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 
insectivorous,  he  calls  it  MicrolesteSy  from  /jiiKpocy 
little,  and  Xi/ori/c,  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards, 
ifpuen.4times  he  found  the  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality, 
I.  **]^om*  the  Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stutt- 
S^  StattfsS""  gart  Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agree- 
nt  in  general  characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to 
referable  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may 
rhaps  have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.  This  molar  is 
Cached  to  the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth, 
;.  440.,  is  isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  struc- 
le  from  that  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be 
inunalian,  were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
s.  440, 441, 442.,  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
t  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  their  crowns  present- 
«everal  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum 
»  or  ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tfc  which  was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distin- 
•liing  them  from  fish  and  reptiles.  '*The  arrangement  of  the 
^nsps  or  tubercles  in  two  rows,  in  fig.  440.,  with  a  groove  or  de- 
■^on  between  them,  and  the  oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him, 
^ys,  to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth 
-^  from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia,  but  do  not  supply 
^^ent  data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  belonged. 
Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
ilits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang;  but 
^C  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognise  its 
Kiity  with  any  Tnammalian  type,  recent  or  extincti  known  to  him. 
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It  has  alreadr  heen  sxateii  that  the  gtratam  in  which  the  above-' 
znrniioii'-d  fossil?  ooenr  i?  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  tke 
uppermost  member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  triassic  maybe 
dedacei  trcm  the  folio  win  z  considerations.  In  Wurtemberg  then 
are  two  ~  bctne-bo'is"  one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  nsh  and  r^ptiles^  which  intervenes  between  the  mnidiel- 
kalk  and  kecpc-r.  the  other,  containing  the  Microleites^  leas  extenfiTe 
and  fossiIiifrous«  which  rests  on  the  keuper,  or  superior  member  of 
the  tn:is,  and  is  covered  bv  the  sandstone  of  the  lias.      The  Ivfe- 

m 

m;-nti«>ne'l  bneccia.  therefore,  occupies  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
well-known  English  •'  bone-bed "  of  Axmouth  and  Aust-diff  imv 
BristoL  which  is  shown  above,  p.  338.,  to  include  characteristie 
spet?ies  of  muschelkalk  fish,  of  the  genus  SaurichthySy  Hjfbodus,  ind 
Gyroiepii.  In  both  the  Wurtemberg  bone-bods  these  three  genera  in 
sJs<3  found,  and  one  of  the  fpecies^  Saurichthi/s  Mougeotiij  is  commOB 
to  bt.^th  the  lower  and  upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile 
called  Xothnsaurui  mira&iiis.  The  saurian  called  Belodon  hj  E 
Von  MevcT.  of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic  fon%  iMh 
ciated  at  Diegerloch  with  Microlestes, 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plicningery  the  moetandaU 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate^  abon 
described,  p.  312..  no  representative  of  this  class  haying  as  yet  beea 
met  with  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite,  nor  in  any  member 
of  the  Lias. 

Oriffin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  (aai 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnosian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  ill 
of  these  substances.  There  is.  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  genenl 
cause  tVir  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  tbit 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  dij^ 
thousamls  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  whdij 
devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  arc  also  deposits  of 
gy])sum  and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of 
Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

Tu  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simplf 

to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamQr|due 

schists.     Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  nordi 

of  Forfarshire,  for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  lod 

clay-slate  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  dionte* 

gration  of  those  rocks ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide 

|tf  iroiu  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 

^^i^^^Mining  Lowlands.     Xow  this  alluvium  merely  requires  to  be  swept 

^  ^Ri  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red  sandstone  ind 

Imarl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  "'  Old  Red  "  or  "Xew  Red'* 

Aems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergne  (see 

•  199.x  ^^^^  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
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r^^i^guishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sand- 
^^  of  Aavergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been 
^Ved.  The  red  colouring  matter  maj,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have 
"^  famished  by  the  decomposition  of  hornblende  or  mica,  which 
tatain  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely 
ny  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this 
cide  of  iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old 
ed  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous 
)dBj  that  they  occur. 

The  gypsum  ?.:;J  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with 
cli  red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary, 
id  tertiary,  have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic 
i^^in.  Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
earthquakes  and  volcanos  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
larged  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
nriale  of  soda.  In  a  word,  such  *^  solfataras  "  are  vents  by  which 
L  the  products  which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters 
'  aetiye  volcanos  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to 
le  mirface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs, 
ipregnated  with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  in- 
biaely  heated,  continue  to  fiow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and 
mperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can  decide  on 
leir  real  instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds  of 
fpamn,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting  the 
lamical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic  agency 

at  work. 

The  origin  of  rock-salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest 
I  theoretical  geolc^  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
lesia  advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
reeipitation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of 
goons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
ith  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and 
rest  100  ftKSt.  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven, 
nning  cones  and  irregular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there 
itervenes  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt. 
be  highest  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in 
lieknesB  in  the  course  of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these 
urtieolar  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ; 
it  the  area,  containing  saliferous  clays  and  sandstones^  is  supposed 
i  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the 
iaa  in  the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than 
rOO  feet.  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals, 
sibre  described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely 
mame  the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
roaaion  during  the  formation  of  the  Bed  Sandstone.    The  evidence 

^  Ormerod,  Quart  GeoL  Jonro.  1848»  vol  iv.  p.  S77. 
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,»r   Muh  rt  iiinviMmMit,  wholly  indejN/ud*-!!!  of  the  presence  of  silt 
,1  .,11  IS  \rr\  imiHirtant  in  reference  lo  The  theozy  under  consider- 

U\  i!io  "  lViiuM|iU»*  of  G^HAcirj"    :fLu.  27.),  I  published  a  mtp^ 

■••.s'  ,nI  ti»  uic  by  ihc-  Ui'.'  i^:r  Aj^:3:u..i?rr  Burnes,  of  that  sinorular 

■■a.  --.i;  .-n  x'ik\\x\\  tlu-  KiiTiT.  .c    lir.to.  ziiar  the  delta  of  the  Indn^ 

Tt    ■./.  :>  WX'^  siinjirr  TTLlf*-  ir  u~*a.  ir  iiriil  in  extent  to  about  one* 

•.-....:.  .\:  iTflfc'n.i.     li  ]^  lunuiir   uuii  soc  sea,  but  is  dry  durin<r  t 

■At-.  .V   fv;.v^    y-t^ur..  luiL  luran    ■•a-nr-iii  bv  salt  water  during  the 

....:<.>. iiiN      Nnini    im-u  n    r  aiTt  iuoiif.  after  long  intervals,  to  he 

.  ■  ..  '.i.v;>i    »»'    r'^iv-^TriU-r.      is   -^ardwe  supports  no  grass,  but  » 

.:vi:sf.n    i«':^*.    ht'Ti    fliu    tii5T\  )r  .i  lajer  of  Salt,  about  an  inch 

II    iti'Mii.    ,*jn8«i^i    'V    tir   -■*vA>.'Tr-iiun  of  sea-water.     Certain  tracts 

J. :  :   h".-:  /uv.u  rn'--  ir.t    r^  uaii  by  upheaval  during  earthquakes 

V..-.-     i::     f  .iT-Mi.T'.r.t'fai-Tj-j    :.    L^  in^senc  century,  and,  in  other  di- 

•    s .  .:».^    I.I:     iwi»:!i:icv:s-    :    i-r  3unn  have  been  enlarged  by  sob- 

'I  iir,    :;i:rj'r?!".v   irar^  ,i  -riilt  might  be  thrown  down,  one 

•■    1.11:1"     •  vr    zuiLiAiL^  'I  -Hpiare  miles,  in  such  a  region,  ij 

I. •..■.  :.:•«.        '!  I-     ii:T»i  '    =     niiM  tr»)m  the  ocean  would  be  as  in- 

T^-  ..     ?    I:     ''..'  I '    :    ittti  'jy)m  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation. 

.   ^  ;:.-^*t  -o  -enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thick- 
j     r^  %    ?.  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite 
;.    r    ■  •^t:~r.  the  country  preserving  all  the  time 
.  u-iiy.    Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed 
t»  -         :c  .'^  v-icrc  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the 
" '.^-  .  >y  currents.     Should  the  sinking  of 
*-     .  -    -.?  :o  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen 
.-..-  :-: .  II  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would 
^.r  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  np, 
■  '.prints  of  animals  might  be  formed, 
•  -:r..iisired-    According  to  this  view  the 
■^    'I  the  accompanying  beds  of  mod 
•-  -      ..:>;:on  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a 
.  ^.  •  lift* 

■.m:    ;:scussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 

•   "ti  •  .  n  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836).  of 

I  ■i:-'-:r%.  o^  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 

.  "ii;   ■.;i:  icrtest  season  of  thevear,  is  covered 

.•^    i  *u.'  •Sc'arlv  an  inch  thick,  which  b  col- 

.s'    t<.u>.     The  crvstallization  of  the  salt  is 

.ii?viv%^  \'      «  .v..<.ii  '• '.v.  :-iosun*sheatand  the  supersaton- 

Ihm%M*%m^  -   •  ^»i^       ^v.a :  the  lake  being  so  shallow  thit 

«  '« .  •  u  m  iiid  leave  a  furrow  behind  them,  eo 
>...«*•  i^u  jis  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  supe^ 
V     » 'sv  >:aa  easily  reach  the  degree  of  con- 

^i.i.- .     '^ir^.x  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,'* 


■/\ 
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:i.vv.     ».  .^.    :K-  Hahr  AssaL  r.^ar  the  Abyssinian 
vaw  vi  •vM.  ^  prolongation  ci  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
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bat  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of 
land  upraised  bj  an  earthquake.  ''  Fed  bj  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in 
a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk 
into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled 
with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  coerulian  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid 
sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation." 
"  If,**  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  "  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the 
outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh 
brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evaporation."  * 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large,  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  molluscs  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in 
excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered 
by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fiuviatile  organic  remains ;  and 
in  this  way  the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid 
of  marine  fossils,  alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be 
explained. 

Dr.  G.Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -x^(7th  per  cent  The 
Bed  Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through 
tiie  Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
■round  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in 
the  sea  itself.  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water 
must  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being 
probably  equivalent  to  y^th  part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent,  added  annually  to  its  saline  con- 
tents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent,  by  weight-,  or  2^  per  cent. 
in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to 
be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have 
been  converted  into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.f 
Does  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through 
the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by 
evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water 
annually  flowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of 
salt  disposed  of?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical 
surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rock-salt. 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  ImpresoonB  of        f  Bnist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Geograph. 
£nglan<^  1847,  pp.  183.  214.  Soc  1850,  vol  ix.  p.  38. 
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On  tki  .V«ir  Red  Scndrtom^  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticui  River  im 

the  United  States, 

Izi  a  deprtr«.?:on  of  ih/e  zranicic  or  hjpogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
M^?7Ai:ha^tu  &ni  C'.ncecncat.  strata  of  red  sandstone^  shale,  and 
o.azlimeraw  arr  toas-i  CiCcaDvinz  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
•esrih  :r:>:3  north  to  =<>ath.  and  about  o  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
>-r«ii  -iippi:: J  :<>  :r.e  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  60  degrees. 
The  extreme  inolisation  of  -50  degrees  is  rare,  and  onlj  observed  in 
the  ne:  jhh-:.-arh'»i  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
iLe  T'-i  !sani*:one  while  it  was  forminz,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  dep'^^it  had  b^een  C':>mpleted.      Having  examined  this  series  of 
ro?k?  in  mm y  placefw  I  feel  satisned  that  thej  were  formed  in  shalloir 
wai<:r.  ani  :or  the  mcr^t  part  ne^r  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  tin 
\k^  were  !r>>m  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
laid  •irv,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment,  wn 
forminsr-     The  red  dairs  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under-sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  under! vir.:;  rtii  and  znten  shales.     These  last  must  have  shnnk 
by  dr^-in^  bt-t'ore  the  sand  was  spivad  over  them.     On  some  shales  of 
the  nne?:  texture:  impressions  of  rain -drops  may  be  seen,  and  cuts  of 
them  in  the  incumWnt  arzillaceoui  sandstones.     Having  obserred 
similar  markin;rs  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  datevM 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundj,  and  casts  ii 
relitrf  of  tho  same  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subseqoflit 
tides  *,  I  f*-i-\  no  dr.ubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  sneieBt 
Conn<'Otiriit  impressions.     I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-fiats  of  the 
liay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  minuta\  which  dsilj 
mil  alon^r  the  lK>rders  ofth.it  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  hsTe 
d^-cril>ed  in  my  Travtrls-f     Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened 
and  compn-^^s^'d  int<»  ?>}ialo.  are  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  G)nne^ 
ti^-iiT.  and  n-tain  faithfully  the  impressions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of 
nuijif-rous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over  them  at  the  time  when 
tliey  were  d^'fK>*ited,  pn»bably  in  the  Triassic  Period. 

Accord  in^r  to  Professor  Hitch  cook,  the  footprints  of  no  less  thin 
thirty -two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  heen 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
tho!-c  of  birds,  fuur  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachiinSi 
Tlic  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  sre 
repeated  through  a  succesi^ion  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  s 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  have  been  thousands  of 
years  in  forming.  \ 

uderable  scepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to 

of    Geolog%\    9th    ed.         X  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amer.  Aod. 

New  SiT.  vol.  iiL  p.  129. 
in  Korth  America,  vol.  ii. 
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itnn  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to 
erate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geo- 
ma;  rest.  When  I  viaited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock*, 
I  district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper 
»  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
were  always  on  the  lower  snrfaces  or  planes  of  the  strata.  If 
we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them  nni- 
ii.ta,  form  in  size,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance  from 

^     .,         each  other,    the  toes  of  two  successive  footprints 
\        turning   alternately  right  and  left  (see  fig.  443.). 
'    1      Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped;  and  tbcre  is 
I      generally  snch  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  in 
\     any  three  successive    prints,  as  we  remark  in  the 
I       I     tracks  left  by  birds.     There  is  also  a  striking  rela- 
tion between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints 
X  /    I    in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  impressions;   in 
^'"i     ]    other  words,  an  obvious  proportion   between  the 
I    length  of  the  stride   and    the  dimension  of   the 
I    creature  which  walked  over  the  mnd     If  the  marks 
are  small,  they  may  be  half  an  inch  asunder;  if 
gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where  the  toes  are  20 
>'  I     inches  long,  they  are  occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half 

■^^-'       I     apart     The  bipedal  impressions  are  for  the  most 
•      '  part  trifid,  and  show  the  same  nnmber  of  joints  as 

I     exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tridactylons  birds.     Now, 
I     such   birds  have  three  phalangeal  bones   for  the 
.    I     inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer 
'     ■>       I     one  (aeo  fig,  443.};  bat  the  impression  of  the  ter- 
'    A  ,     I     minal  joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only.     The   fossil 
fhfiS  footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  joints  are 

!^ '     seen,  the  same  nnmber;  and  we  see  in  each  con- 

>^  of  m  bini.  tinuons  line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and  five- 
W  "c^nK-  jointed  toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the 
'ii^„,°of  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  In  some  specimens, 
Acad.iiii.iT.  ijesidea  impressions  of  ibe  three  toes  in  front,  the 
rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  loe  behind.  It  is 
flen  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enongh  to  retain  impres- 
nf  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen 
at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these 
ngs  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Frof.  Owen 
ambling  the  skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles,  f  Much 
)  r^uired  to  ascertain  the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  (m 
.  an  animal  has  walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends 
nrds  through  several  laminoe;  and  if  ttie  tipper  layeroriginally 

«  sin  Mem.  Amer.  Ac  vol.  iiL     bird  of  a  iiu  intomediate  l>ctween  tbe 
■mall  and  the  targaU  of  Ibe  CoDnccticDt 
lis   specimeD   wsi    in   llie   late     ipcciea. 
intdl'i  maseam,  and  indicated  a 
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trodden  upon  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in 
some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  groand, 
may  disappear,  and  jet  the  remainder  of  the  footprint  be  well 
defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  red 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomii 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Their 
dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  ob- 
jection. The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  suit  mud,  increases  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are 
relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  had  feet 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  much  larger  than 
the  Dinomis, 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  caUed  ^piomi$y  which  has 
probably  been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  an  alluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  the 
capacity  of  that  of  the  ostrich ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  size  of 
the  egg  of  the  Apterixy  Prof.  Owen  does  not  believe  that  the  .^^iorms 
exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  Dinomis  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  for^ 
wards.  In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the 
toes  of  birds.  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking, 
place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore 
foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of  imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped ; 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  remarked  that  certain  species  of 
frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two  outer  toes  so  slightly 
developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave  tridactylous 
footprints  on  mud  and  sand.  Another  osteologist.  Dr.  Leidy,  in  the 
United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  bipedal 
reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure  and  shape  of 
its  wing-bones  and  tibiae,  that  some  of  these  last,  obtained  from  the 
Chalk  and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  highest 
authorities  for  true  birds'  bones.  May  not  the  foot,  therefore,  of  a 
pterodactyl  have  equally  resembled  that  of  a  bird  ?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  greater  number  of  the  American  impressions  agree  so 
precisely  in  form  and  size  with  the  footmarks  of  known  living 
birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders,  that  we  shall  act  most  in 
accordance  with  known  analogies  by  referring  most  of  them  at 
present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  fcatherlcss  bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or 
bird,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  copro- 
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lites ;  and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana  from 
the  analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric 
acidy  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to 
show  that|  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of 
reptiles. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
are  analogous  to  European  Cheirotheria^  and  with  a  similar  dispro- 
portion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet  Others  resemble  that  re- 
markable reptile,  the  Rhyncosaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature 
haying  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds. 
Other  imprints,  again,  arc  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  *'  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  the  '^  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 
(lat  39^  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at  low 
water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  arc  then  dry,  for  the  sake, 
as  the  Gauchos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to 
the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Fort 
Yaldez,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might 
be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and 
frogs;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from  each 
other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 

'taining  these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 

Jit  present     No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 

flints  in  a  determinable  state.     The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 

"weiy  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 

^neferred  to  the  genus  PaiwoniscuSy  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 

toeen  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.     To  this  he 

1^*8  given  the  name  of  Ischypterus^  from  the  great  size  and  strength 

^>^the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  Ivx^Qy  strength,  and  Trnpov, 

^  ^y.     They  differ  from  Pahsoniscus,  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed 

^**^  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited 

^^tent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 

-^-gaasiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.     The  teeth  also,  according  to  Sir 

•  Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 

^J^ich  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,   differ  from   those  of 

"^^'^^isoniscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

Iliat  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 

'^^  strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  331.)  as  occurring  near 

*^iclmiond  in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.     These  were  shown  to  be 

**  old  at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.     The  higher  antiquity  of  the 

^nnecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may 

'^  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.     That 

*  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  &c.  2d  edition,  p.  89.  1845. 
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>truotTire  prores  them  to  be  newer  than  the  movementB  to  which  the 
Apcdljchijui  or  AUeghimj  chmin  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain 
iaoiuiies  the  ancient  coal-formation  among  its  contorted  rock&  The 
-incvaformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with  omithichnites  on  the 
cHi^n's  -u'  the  incliaed  primary  or  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachians 
:s  ?«>en  it  4>.  ot  the  section,  fig.  605.  p.  392.  The  absence  of  fish  with 
iec!iie«i!y  heterootfrcal  tails  maj  afford  an  argnment  against  die 
IVnuiaii  .ic^*  oi  the  tVirmation ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  red  aantlfltfflie 
's  rrtafi4»u\  ^i.'vmik  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can  embrace  in  the 
:*i*c*M.'ui  >iati}  of  our  knowledge* 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

FESMIAN  OB  HAGNESIAK  LDCESTOKE  GBOUP. 

Fomlfl  of  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Lower  New  Bed  distinct  from  the  Tiiassie — 
Term  Permian— English  and  German  equivalents — Marine  shells  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  limestone — Palssoniscos  and  other  fish  of  the  marl-slate — 
Thecodont  Saurians  of  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  Both- 
liegendes  of  Thuringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinity  to  the  Carboni- 
feroBS — PlHuxmites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  ^'Poikilitic"  was  explained  in  the  last 

chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible 

to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named 

^  the  New  Bed")  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 

the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 

Yocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 

geological  position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  enabled  geologists 

to  divide  the  Poikilitic  formation ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the 

lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 

xenudns,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.     If, 

-diereforev  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary 

^Msiliferous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 

jnm  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  '^  New  Bed,"  or 

poikilitic  group.     The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 

THmary  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 

•tiie  Secondary  series.    For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  di- 

•^iiion  of  English  geologists,  Sir  B.  Murchison  proposed,  in  1841,  the 

jtMune  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Bussian  government  where  Uiese 

gteta  are  more  extensively  developed  than  elsewhere,  occupying  an 

mntk  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 

rate  of  fossils. 

P!ro£  Elng,  in  his  valuable  monograph*  of  the  Permian  fossils  of 
Epgland,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the  Per- 
9dmMi  system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
te  ^corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  England.  ThoringU. 

i«    O^rtalline  or  concretionary,  and  1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

^    3lreoeiated  and  pseudo-brecciated  2.  Bauchwacke. 

lin>e8tone.  * 

^         ^Miilifrmnn  limestone.  3.  Dolomite^  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

'*     .^ompact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

^l-sUte.  5.  Mergel-sdiiefer,  or  Knpferschiefer. 

Rerior  sandstones  of  yarioos  co-  6.  Bothiiegendes. 

^iQiiri. 

*  Palwmtographical  Society,  1S50,  Londoii. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdiTisioitf, 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuDer 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  groap^  u  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  bj  IVofeiior 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  L).  —  This  formatioa 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Weir 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Sckizodus  Sekkh 
theimi  {^g.  444.)  and  Mytilus  sepHfer  (fig.  446.). 

Fis.444.  Fig.  445.  Flt.44fi. 


SchiiodMS  SeUotkrimi,  Geiniti.  The  hinge  of  Sckixodmi  tfylUma  Mewi*J^r,  Ui«. 

CrjrMalline  limetfooe,  Permiaa.  trumeahu,  Kuof.  Sjiw  MaiioUm 

PermUa.  Jabm  flow. 

Pwfatti  ciyitilbae 


Tliesc  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  nA 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.    Some  of  the  beds  in  tUi 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.   Is 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  ciysttUiiM^ 
it  contains  as  much  as  fortj-four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magimda, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.    In  other  places, — for  it  is  extnadf 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime^  ud 
has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.     Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  eompiel 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.     The  stratification  is  toj 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  tbe 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocb 
substHjiicntly  to  their  original  deposition.     Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Ptuitcfract  and  Kipon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreigB 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  brcaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime* 
stone  itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angalir 
musses  in  Tynemouth  Clifl"  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breeds 
is  consideri»d  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone,  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it 
Tht»  frup:nient^  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  i^>pear  te 
je  biH.»n  re-c*ementtHi  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  B» 
ire,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  intenil 
ents  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  stnictore; 
e  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenamenoo 
Marston  Kocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 


/ 
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to  foim  «ny  podtiTe  opioion  on  the  subject  The  well-known  brec- 
«ated  limestones  of  the  PjTenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  fotsilifermu  limettone  (No.  3.)  ia  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  irom  the  numerous  delicate  brjozoa  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Feneitella  rettfontiit  (fig.  447.),  ia  a  very 


variable  species,  and  has  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
timea  attuns  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
Mophyte,  or  rather  molluslc,  with  several  other  British  species,  id 
also  fbnnd  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Siells  of  the  genera  Productua  (fig.  448.)  and  Strophatotia  (the 
latter  an  alBed  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge),  which  do  not  occur  in 

Fi(.  4M.  Fif.  us. 


Mrata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  the 
•eiiee  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  species  of  Spirifer  (fig.  449.),  and  other  brachiopoda 
of  the  true  primary  or  paleozoic  type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of 
■hella,  such  as  Athyrii  Roiiti/i,  allied  to  Tere&rafulo,  are  specifically 
the  aame  as  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Avicula,  Area,  and 
Schitodut  (see  above,  figs.  444,  445,  446.),  and  other  lamellibran- 
tthinte  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are  vety  rare. 

The  eompaet  Umett&ne  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remuns, 
^^edally  bryocoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 

•  King'*  Honograpl^  lA  1. 
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Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  Eaat 
Thicklej,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PolcofiMtnf, 
Pygopterus^  CcdacanihuSy  and  Platysomui^  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

nf.4&o. 


Re«tored  outline  of  a  flih  of  the  cniaf  PaUtomueutt  AgiM. 
Paimotkri$mm.  BlainTlUo. 


The  Pakeoniscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  *^  Heterocercal,''  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig. 
451.)     The  ''Homocercal"  fish,  whidi  comprise  almost  all  the 


Fig.  451. 


Fig.  45a. 


Sharli. 
HeterocercdL 


Shad.  {Clupea,  Herring  tribe.) 
Homoeereal, 


8000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stc^ 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  462.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassis,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone^  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater 
approach  to  that  of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  Hie 
Atrata  above  the  Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  pre* 
dominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
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ciM  of  fUh  cliancteristic  of  the  mArl-flUte,  ia  Prot  King's  mono- 
ph  before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  ichth^olites,  which  are 
J  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale 
iraallj  so  characteristicallf  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and 
Wtimra  even  the  particular  species.  They  are  often  scattered 
oogh  the  beds  singly,  and  maj  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  de- 
Dining  the  age  of  the  rock. 


Rie  v^erior  $andtKmt*  (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  853.),  which  lie  beneath 
I  marl-fllat^  consist  of  sandstone  and  ssnd,  separating  the  mag- 
us limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some 
^oces,  red  marl  and  gypsum  hare  been  found  associated  with  these 
h.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  magnesian  limestone  by 
nAnor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geogra- 
(bbI  ranges  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some 
j^ou  we  find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
Mini  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they 
aUdy  belong  to  that  epoch  ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears, 
m  tbe  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Vemenil  in  Bnssia, 
i  at  Colonel  von  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
Haut  from  that  of  the  coal  (see  p.  359.). 

EWnwirte  eongiomeraU  of  BrutoL — Near  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire, 
1  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the  unconformable  beds  of 
Ziower  New  Bed,  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal'measores, 
^■t  of  a  conglomerate  called  "  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebblee  of 
m  roeka  ire  cemented  tc^^etber  bj  a  red  or  yellow  bue  <^  dolomito 


t 
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rhite  salt;  and  of  red  and  green  gritatoccasionallj  with  copper-ore; 
ibo  magneuan  limestones,  marlslODes,  and  conglomerates. 

The  conntrj  of  Manefeld,  in  Thuriogia,  maj  be  called  the  classic 
[Toand  of  the  Lower  New  Ked,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
brmation,  on  the  Continent.  It  coosists  there  principally  o^  first, 
ikB  Zechstein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  onr  English 
nrie«;  and,  secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
rith  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marblone  is 
iehlj  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  ia  extensiTely 
mAod.  Magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among 
lie  snperior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegende^ 
H^IXMed  to  correspond  with  the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Bed  Sand- 
iloiie  above  mentioned,  which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England 
a  the  marl-slate  and  cosL  Its  local  name  of  "  Bothliegendes," 
"  Roth-todt-Uegendes,''  rtd-dead-lyer,  was  given  by  the 
n  in  the  Glerman  mines  iroin  its  red  colour,  and  because  the 
H^fer  has  died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not  metal- 
UanniB.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and  con- 
ikniente,  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amygdaloid. 

ArMtim  Flora,  —  We  learn  from  the  recent  investigation  of 
Colonel  TOD  Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less 
than  aixty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which 


■  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere.     Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Cala- 

t  ffiffat,  Sphenopterii  erosa,  and  S.  lobafa,  are  also  met  with  in 

_  the  government  of  Perm  in  Russia.     Seven  otlierB,  and 

among  them  Nevropteri*  Lothii,  Fteopterit  arboretcent, 

^^^      *^^  P-  limilu,  with  several  species  of  fFalehia  (see 

■VVS     fig.  461.),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  called  LyeopodUei  by 

■U   I     some  authors,  are  common  to  the  coal-measures. 

^0^^  Among    the   genera   also    enumerated    by    Colonel 

'SE'SSnUJ?*'  (''1*^6''  "*  tl*®  f™'*  called    Cardioearpon  (see  fig. 

^11  iiiriMfi.  462.),  AiterophyUiUt,  and  Annnlaria,  so  characteristic 

of  the  carbonifbrous  period ;  also  Lepidodendron,  which 

■  MUMti  to  the  Permian  of  Saxony,  Iliuringia,  and  Bnsd^ 
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although  not  abandtuit.  Noeggerathia  (ne  fig.  463.),  snppoM^  bj 
A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  Cyca*,  is  another  link  between  tk 
Permian  and  Carboniferong  regetatioii.  Cat 
fbne^  of  the  Araucarian  division,  abo  occor; 
but  tbese  are  likewise  met  with  both  in  oUa 
and  newer  rocks.  The  plants  called  SyiBai» 
and  Stigtaaria,  so  marked  a  featnre  in  tiw  ev- 
boniferoos  period,  are  as  jet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkabLe  fosuls  t^  tl»  ndh 
liegendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  FemiiaD  ii 
Sazonj  and  Bohemia,  are  the  ailicified  tnmki  a( 
tree-ferns  called  genericallj  I^ronau,    lUr 
bark  was  soirounded  by  a  d«ise  mass  of  tit- 
roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great  additisa  I* 
tho  original  stem,  so  as  to  double  or  quadn|^ili 
diameter.      Tho  same  remark  holds  geod  ii 
regard  to  certain  living  exb«-tro[ncal  ■rixnf 
ceot  ferns,  particularlj  those  of  New  Zealiai 
Psaronitcs  are  also  found  in  the  uppnaM 
coal  of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  Mpper  onl- 
measures  of  tho  State  of  Ohio  in  the  Vmtti 
States,  but  speciflcally  different  from  these  rf 
""H"fl^"i"^™"     the  rothliegendes.     They  serve  to  connect  tie 
Pormian  Sora  with  the  more  modem  portioii 
the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.    Upon  thewhole,  it  is 
that  the  Permian  plants  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
flora  than  to  the  trioasic  ■,  and  the  same  may  be  s«d  of  the  Pnb 

*  MdtcIukhi'b  Busiia,  toL  ii,  pL  A  Sg.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  COAI^  OB  CABBONIFEBOUS  OB0X7P. 

rooi  strata  in  the  soath-west  of  England — Saperpodtkm  of  Coal-meMims 
intain  limeBtone — Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
d — Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Section  in  South  Wales — Under- 
ith  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — Ferns,  Lepidodendra,  Equisetacese, 
tes,  Asterophjllites,  StgillariA,  Stigmariss — Conifene  —  Stembergia — 
Mtrpon — Grade  of  Conifene  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — Absence  of 
perms — Coal,  how  formed — Erect  fossil  trees — Farkfield  Colliery — 
one  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  in  Nora  Scotia — 
rints — Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — Time  required  for  the  accnmn- 
>f  the  Coal-measures — Brackish-water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans 
yoal — Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

ct  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
ferous,  commonly  called  ''The  Coal;"  because  it  contains 
)ds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pore  state^  interstratified 
adstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself  even  in 
Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes 
insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of 
1,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has 
amated  by  Prof.  Phillips  at  3000  feet,  while  the  yarious  coal* 
10  or  30  in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet 
carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  dif- 
»arts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two 
tinct  members :  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of 
reshwater,  terrestrial,  find  marine  origin,  often  including 
r  coal ;  2dly,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Car- 
us  Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals, 
nd  encrinites. 

)  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
he  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 


-measures 


{Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 
'of  coal,  from  600  to  12,000  feet  thick, 
r  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 
itone-grit   <      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale ;  usually 
t     dcToid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

loniferous    l'^  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals; 
stone  I     ^^'^^^d  of  coal ;  thickness  variable,  sometimes  900  feet. 


lillstone-grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstones 
er  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in 
3al-plants  are  occasionally  found.    In  the  north  of  England 
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some  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marioe  sheD% 
occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measores^  and  era  a 
few  seams  of  coal.  I  shall  treat,  therefore^  of  the  whole  group  u 
consisting  of  two  divisions  only,  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Mom* 
tain  Limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  eoil- 
fields,  at  the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  in  contact  with  tk 
subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  as  we  proceed  northwardi  te 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  tmeeoil- 
measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  tc^ther  a  series  of  strata  ibosft 
1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  greit 
mass  of  genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  the  Fife- 
shire  coal-field  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  froB 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  oos- 
taining  coaL 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constituting  the  baseof  tte 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  oflten  upwards  d 
1000  feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  these  ilalei 
is  a  Yellow  Sandstone,  also  considered  as  carboniferous  from  ill 
marine  fossils,  although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devoniin.  A 
similar  sandstone  of  much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  pontiflB 
in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  fotf 
of  Ireland,  constructed  by  Mr.  Griffiths :  — 

Thlckneu  in  FmL 

1.  Coal-measures,  Upper  and  Lower       ...    looo  to  2S00 

2.  Millstoiie-grit  ....  -      350  to  1800 
.3.  Mountoia  limestone.  Upper,  Middle  (or  Calp),  and 

Lower        ..-_.-     1200  to  6400 

4.  Carboniferous  slate    -  -  -  -  .      700  to  ISOO 

5.  Yellow  sandstone  (of  ^lajo,  SccJ)  with  shales  and 

limestone   ......      400toSOOO 


COAL-MEAdUBES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  aetoal 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,(X)0  feet;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  bat  pe^ 
haps  intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  whidi 
rivers  were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  isd 
sand.  The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests^  sodi 
as  we  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  ire 
liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  grouB^ 
sink  vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  toiii 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Becltf 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.     One  of  these  is 

*  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  ir.;  and  Phillips,  GeoL  ^  Toibb- 
part  2. 
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>00  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet.  Thej  are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness 
*rom  10  to  50  feet.  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number, 
lie  generally  from  1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or 
three  layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet*  At  other  points  in 
the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  oyer  the  sandstones.  The 
borizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
others,  but  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  having,  each 
!>f  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  underclays,  co-extensive 
irith  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  sometimes  called 
Are-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of 
a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more  than  10 
feet;  and  Mr. Logan  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal  met 
with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  floor  on  which 
the  coal  rests  ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbona- 
oeous  matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized  by 
inclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  SHgmariOj  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the 
overlying  shales  or  "roof  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  Stigmari<Bj  and  are  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  of  the  underclay  very  often  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like 
rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  di- 
rections. Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to 
botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each 
seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  en- 
veloped in  the  same  mud. 

CARBONIFEROUS  FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  Stigmaria  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is 
now  known  of  this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by 
their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  fiora,  an  assemblage  of 
fossil  plants  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also 
be  marked  that  Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every 
family  of  plants  scattered  through  the  coal-measures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geo- 
logical interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

•  Memoirs  of  GeoL  SnrTey,  toL  i  p.  195. 
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Ftrtu.  —  The  number  of  species  of  ctrboniftrmu  ^antB  Ulharti 
described  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  •boat  SOU 
These  maj  perhaps  be  a  fragment  onlj  of  the  entire  floi%  but  tktj 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  stat«  of  the  regetable  wortd  wu  tbn 
extremely  difiercnt  from  that  now  preTailing.  We  are  struck  A 
the  first  glance  with  the  similaritj  of  many  of  die  fenu  to  those  nsv 
living,  and  the  diaaimilarity  of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  exficpttti 


conifene.  Among  the  fem^  as  in  tb 
case  of  Pecoplerii  for  example  (fig.  464.]t 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whrthw 
they  ehoald  be  referred  to  difemt 
genera  from  those  established  for  tk 
clasdfication  of  living  species ;  wkem^ 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  cootn-' 
porary  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  ik 
conifene,  it  is  often  difficult  to  goen  At 
family,  or  even  the  class,  to  which  th^ 
belong.  The  ferns  of  the  carbonifenM 
period  are  generally  withoat  organs  of 
fmctification,  bat  in  some  sperimW 
these  are  well  preserved.  Id  the  gencnl 
absence  of  such  characters,  they  hn* 
been  divided  into  genera  distingoiAe' 
c«MfH.^-™..Lh,di„.  ^j^^gy  jjy  jjj^  branching  of  the  froadi, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  disposed.  Tte 
larger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  siie  of  ordinSf 
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Eoropean  ferns,  bnt  some  were  decidedly  arboreacent^  eapeciallj  the 
groap  called  Caulopterit,  bj  Lindley,  and  tlie  Psaroni¥»  of  the  upper 
or  newest  coal-measures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  360.). 

All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {Polypodiaceee),  and 
to  a  small  number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  is  marked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of 
the  fronds.  These  scars  resemble  those  of  Cauhpteris  (see  fig.  466.). 
Ko  less  than  250  ferns  haye  already  been  obtained  &om  the  coal- 
strata  ;  and,  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructi- 
fication, for  apedes,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  Utan  60  indigenous  species. 


Ltpidodendron. — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal 
h&ve  been  referred  to  this  genus.  They  consbt  of  cylindrical  stems 
or  tmnka,  covered  with  leaf-scars.  la  their  mode  of  branching,  they 
u«  always  dichotomous  (eeo  fig.  471.).  They  are  considered  by 
Brongniart  and  Hooker  to  belong  to  tiie  Lj/eopodiaeea,  plants  of 
this  funily  bearing  cones,  with  similar  sporangia  and  spores 
(fig.  474.>  Most  of  them  grew  to  the  siie  of  large  treea.  The 
figures  470 — 472.  represent  a  fossil  Lepuiodendran,  49  feet  long,  found 
in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same 
■hale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover 
them,  a  still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which 
there  are  about  200  species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where 
one  species  is  sometimes  met  with  attaining  a  height  of  S  feet.  They 
nsoally  creep  on  the  ground,  but  some  stand  erect,  as  the  L.  tUtuum. 
from  STew  Zealand  (fig.  473.). 


LEFIDODENDBOK. 


In  the  ciu-boniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  iiiui}>  d 
coal-fields,  elongated  cvlindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  cone^  UV^ 
Lepidottrobut  br  M.  Adolphc  Broagoian,  are  met  with.    (SmIS' 
474.)    Tber  ofVen  form  the  nncleus  of  concretionary  balls  of  d^ 


i1  imltlsa.  ud  cut 


^^^    ^^sne,  and  are  well  preserved,  es^hibiting  a  conical  axis,  arouil 

r  la  great  quantitr  of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.    V* 

OB  of  M.  Brongniart  is  now  fenemlly  adopted,  tbat  the  Lff*" 

^Mut  is  the  fruit  of  LepidodtndroH  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  n 
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a  Coolbrook  Dale  and  elsewhere  to  find  these  ttrobili  or  frnits  termi- 
lAting  the  tip  of  B  branch  of  a  well  characteriEed  Lepidodendron, 

Equuetaeea.  —  To  this  family  belong  two  fosail  species  of  the  Coal, 
ne  called  Equisetum  infundilndiforme  bj  Brongniart,  and  found  also 
a  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  sheaths,  regularly  toothed,  ribbed,  and 
verlapping  like  thoae  on  the  youDg  fertile  stems  of  Equisetum  Jtu- 
•iatiU.  It  was  much  larger  than  any  living  "HorsetaiL"  The 
^gioMetum  giganUum,  discovered  bj  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in 
Soath  America,  attained  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an 
nch  in  diameter;  but  more  recenUj  Gardner  has  met  with  one  in 
Irasil  15  feet  high,  and  Mejen  gives  the  height  of  £.  Bogottme  in 
^bili  as  15  to  20  feet. 

Cidamiie$.  —  The  fossil  plants  so  called  were  originally  classed  by 
nost  botanists  as  cryptogsmous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  Equisela  ; 


for,  like  the  common  "  horsetail,"  they  usually  ex- 
hibit little  more  than  hollow  jointed  stems,  farrowed 
externaUy.    (See  figs.  475,  476,  477.) 

Mr.  S^ter  stated  to  me  many  years  ago  his  con- 
riction  that  the  calamite  as  frequently  represented 
by  paleontologists  was  in  an  inverted  positioo, 
and  that  the  conical  part  given  as  the  («p  of  the 
stem  was  in  tmth  the  root.  This  point  Mr.  Dawson 
and  I  had  opportunitieB  of  testing  in  Mova  Scotia, 
where  we  saw  many  erect  calamites,  having  their 
radical  termination  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
477.).  The  scars,  from  which  whorls  of  vessels 
have  proceeded,  are  observed  at  the  upper,  not  the 
tower  end  of  each  joint  or  internoda*  The  speci- 
men, fig.  475.,  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  lower  end  of 
the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  reversed  its  position 
as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hutton. 
VL  Adolpbe  Broogniart,  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Germar 
od  Corda,  has  shown  in  big  "  Genres  de  Ydg4taux  Fossiles,"  1849, 
hat  many  Calamites  cannot  belong  to  the  Equittta,  nor  probably  to 
07  tribe  of  flowerloss  plants.  He  conceives  that  they,  are  more 
*  See  DHwion.  OeoL  Quart.  Joarnai,  1854,  vol  x.  p.  33. 
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ncftrly  allied  to  the  GymDospermous  Dicotjledons.  Tbey  j  mi  mod 
a  central  pith,  eurrounded  by  &  ligncoas  cjlinder,  which  wu  diriU 
by  regular  mednUarf  rays.  This  cylinder  was  Buntiimded  in  tm 
by  a  thick  bark.  Of  fossil  Etems  having  thia  structure  E 
formed  his  genua  Calamodendron,  which  includes  many  i 
referred  by  Cotts,  Petzholdt,  and  linger  to  the  genus  C  ' 
The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  ezteniilly,  its  pith  Im«^ 
articulated  and  marked  with  deep  external  vertical  strict  a^reo^ 
in  short  with  what  geologists  commonly  call  a  Calamite.  Since  th 
appearanee  of  Brongniart's  essay,  Mr.  £.  W.  Binney  has  ^^^  maij 
important  discoTcries  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawes  ht 
published  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Lend.  1851,  toL  Tii  p.  1S&) 
a  more  complete  account  of  tldi 
s'ngularfosaiL  Theirnewthin 
been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Vlt 
bamaon  of  Manchester,  who  bi 
commniucated  to  me  a  spedoiBi, 
figured  m  the  aimexed  cat  (% 
478  ),  in  which  we  see  an  ii- 
temal  pith  answering  in  clii- 
racter  to  tbe  Calamodendna 
and  yet  baring  outaide  of  it  a- 
otl  er  jointed  cylinder  vertiallf 
grooved  on  its  onter  surikce,  n 
that  in  the  aame  atem  we  hm 
one  calamity  euTeloping  a» 
other  Yet  that  they  hlfc 
formed  part  of  the  aame  pbit 
18  proved  by  the  following  a- 
cumstances:  —  let  Nev  caA 
'^lilJi.S^&t'SJilSJt^y^JuIir'"^^.!;  articulation  of  the  pith  raffiatiii 

c™iiiunii«rfi.jP«f.w.a«uiia«oi.,  penetrate  the  ligneoni  »t 
One  complete  whorl  or  circle  of  these  radii  is  visible  in  the  vaatt 
figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavity,  whilst  another  asJ 
superior  whorl  is  incomplete ;  several  radii,  corresponding  to  tk 
first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been  broken  away,  their  plm 
being  shown  by  scars  which  they  have  left.  2dly.  In  additka  It 
these  whorls,  called  medullary  by  Prof.  Williamson,  there  are  Mn 
in  other  specimens  a  set  of  true  or  ordinary  medullary  rays.  1^- 
Tho  woody  zone,  penetrated  both  by  tbe  apoke-like  vessels  befixe- 
mentioned  and  by  the  medullary  rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  bov* 
carbonaceous  matter,  preserving  merely  a  tendency  lo  break  in  loogi- 
tudinat  slipa,  but  in  some  specimens  its  fibrons  tissue  is  retained,  h' 
resembles  that  of  Dadoxt/Um.  4thly.  Outside  of  this  cone  agua  i> 
another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  thick  cellnlir 
bark,  nearly  equal  to  one- third  of  the  wliole  stem  in  diameter,  groon^ 
and  jointed  externally  like  tho  pith. 

Jn  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  discoveries  make  il  men 
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L  mora  donbtfol  to  what  family  the  greater  number  of  Calamitee 
old  be  referred.  Their  internal  organization,  says  ProC  Wil- 
naoo,  was  yerj  pecaliar;  for  while  they  exhibit  remarkable 
nities  with  gymnospermoua  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of 
ir  tJUDOB  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  known  fonns  of  gynmo- 
ms. 

4aterophyUiUt, — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed 
ire  ia  supposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Caiamo- 
Khvn,  and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  was 
otyledonous.     It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its 


to^  to  the  gymnogens,  and  to  SigiBaria.  But  under  the  head  of 
feropij/Sitet  many  vegetable  fragments  have  been  grouped  which 
>b«biy  belong  to  different  genera.  They  have,  in  short,  no  cha- 
ier  in  common,  except  that  of  possessing  narrow,  verticillate, 
9-ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  Xewberry,  of  Ohio,  has  discovered  in  the 
J  of  that  country  fossil  stems  which  in  their  upper  part  bear 
dge^haped  leaves  corresponding  to  Sphenopki/Uum,  while  below 
)  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would  have  been  called 
teropkgliilt*  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infers  that  Spheno- 
|p&M*  was  an  aquatic  planl^  the  superior  and  floating  leaves  of 
lich  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while  the 
brior  or  submersed  leaves  were  linear  and  <me-ribbed.  "  This 
ipositioo,"  he  adds,  "is  further  strengthened  by  the  extreme 
igth  and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  apparently  berbaceona 
int,  which  would  seem  to  have  required  the  support  of  a  denser 
dinrn  than  ur."* 

9iffHlaria, — A.  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferona 
riod  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thir^-five  species  are 
awn.  The  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  pe- 
iar,  and,  with  reference  to  existing  ^pes,  very  anomalous.  They 
fe  fonnerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad-  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
flmUe  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some 
pte,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  t^  the  base  of  the  leaf- 

•  Annali  at  Sdcnce,  Ctevaluid,  (Mo,  tS93,  p.  »T. 
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etallu  which  have  {alien  off  (see  fig.  48a).  But  wiUi  thne  poiali 
of  uialogy  to  cryptogamia,  they  combine  ui  internal  organintioi 
much  resembling  that  of  cjcad^  and  aw 
of  them  are  ascertained  to  have  had  kag 
linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  thoae  of  ftm 
They  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  SO* 
6(^  or  even  70  &et,  with  regular  cjlifr 
drical  steme,  and  wiibont  branches  i- 
though  some  species  were  dichotonw 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  tnaki 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  M 
have  decayed  more  rapidly  in  the  inlenr 
than  externally,  so  that  they  benaa 
hollow,  when  Btanding ;  and  wh«i  tbron 
prostrate  on  the  mud,  they  were  aqneRtd 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  tk 
bark  of  the  two  opposite  aides  (now  oa- 
Tcrted  into  bright  Bhiiiing  coal)  to  en- 
stitute  two  horizontal  layers,  (»ie  tfB 
the  other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thickness.  TIwm  Ht 
trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  plaH 
of  stratification,  retain  their  original  ronnded  form,  and  are  UMOfr 
pressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  tUA 
now  afibrds  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  Btiil  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  SigiHaria  lOMjim 
been  cryptogamoug,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  ^lo]n^ 
less  planta  now  living.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their  vtmk 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  ferns. 

Stigmaria.  — Tliis  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  bM 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant  H^ 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sie/iUaria.  The  connection  of  At 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grooDdi^  ^  I 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Tanfytw  | 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  ihowa,  ei» 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  lUchard  Brown,  in  his  description  tf  Itl 


Silninuli  UUchHl  Id  >  trunk  of  Sitalntii.' 


*  The  tnink  in  Ihin  case  i>  refemd    markiogt  ugnmed  b; 
hj  Hr.  Brown  (o  Lepidodemlmi,  bnl  his     haw. 
illnMiatioat  seem  to  iJiow  thi    nnul 
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•matia  ocenning  in  the  uDderclByB  of  the  Goal-MAms  of  the 
id  <^  C«pe  Breton,  in  Notb  8coti&. 
I  Ik  Bpecimen  of  one  of  these^  represented  in  the  Annexed  figure 

481.),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  wme  of  them  sent 
rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  suironnding  claj. 
I  the  aea-clifis  of  the  South  Jogging  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined 
ral  erect  SigUiaria,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dawaoo,  and  we  fbnnd 

from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  they  sent  out  Stig- 
ia  as  roots.     All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dug  ont  by  us 
led  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  bifnrcttted,  forming  eight 
I,  which  were  also  dichotomous  when  traceable  &r  enough, 
he  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stea  resembles 

of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  con- 
',  ud  fitting  on  to  a  tuberele  (see  figs.  482.  and  483.).     Bows  of 


a  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  has 
L/fl  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
^giUaria,  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being,  like  i^  scalariform. 
iMj^cne. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
ara;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were 
id  to  the  Arancarian  division  of  pinee,  more  than  to  any  of  onr 
imon  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
;bL  Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  difllered  from  living 
^tra  in  having  large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  demon- 
ted  the  fossil  of  the  coal-measures  called  Sttmbergia  to  be  the 
I  of  these  trees,  or  rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the 
okti^  or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see 
484.  and  485.).  This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
ts  of  very  different  families,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and 
Wliite  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply 
:>rm  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
e  plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylin- 
kl  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  last  have  been 
1  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before 
r  tTQ»  nature  was  known,  the  provisionai  uune  of  Sttmbergia 
t,  fl^.  484.)  was  givea. 
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as 


In  tbe  abore  specimen  the  ttructnre  of  the  wood  (A,  fifs.  48iBO- 
4?5,)  is  coniferou*.  wid  the  fossil  b  referable  to  Endlicher'a  h»* 
^DU3  Dadoxyton. 

Th»  iduil  nuncd   TrigonoearpoM  (figf.  496.  and  487.),  Samif 


Pit  tw. 

^3 


!-_>  ^:.r  Htotc.     FiUiuCiilV— 

mpposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  *  palm,  may  now,  according  M  ft- 
Hooker,  be  rvffrred.  like  the  Strrnder^a.  to  the  Comi/erx.     Itl  p^ 
logical   importani-e   i?   trreai.   for   s}   &buBilant   i»   it   in   the  Col 
^^^Vfnnre^  that  in  certain  localities  the  frail  cf  *ome  species  wtj  ^ 
r  jMnred  b_v  ihe  bushel :  nor  i*  there  anr  pari  of  the  formation  wta* 

W  do  not  occur,  except  the  nndercUr^  and  limestone.     The  (ioS- 
.bse,  ironstone,  shales,  and  cc4l  ii^eltl  all  contain  them.    Slr.BiBMf 
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length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Lancashire  several 
ms  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we 
lat  the  Triganocarpan  helonged  to  that  large  section  of  existing 
3as  plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones, 
mbled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Salisburia, 
the  Yew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil 
ms  there  is  eyidence  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a 
itemal  cayity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
[j  once  occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The 
.  form  of  the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather 
than  a  hazle-nut  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and 
*,  and  was  no  doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  487.).  It  alone  is 
Bd  beyond  the  seed,  and  forms  the  beak.  The  second  coat 
inner,  but  hard,  and  marked  by  three  ridges.  This  coat, 
Jl  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  has  suggested  the 
>f  Trigonocarpon.  Within  this  were  the  third  and  fourth 
K>ih  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranes,  and  may  possibly 
yen  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 
de  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora. — On  the  whole,  these  fruits, 
^.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  ''a  highly  developed  type,  ex- 
^  extensive  modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  pur- 
their  adaptation  to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications 
great,  and  the  adaptation  as  special,  as  any  to  be  found 
It  analogous  fruits  in  the  existing  vegetable  world."*  Fro- 
Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  Stembergia,  has  likewise  re- 
l  that  its  structure  was  complex,  and  that  ''at  a  period  so 
B  the  carboniferous  all  the  now-existing  forms  of  vegetable 
appear  to  have  been  created."  These  observations  deserve 
because  a  question  has  arisen — whether  the  Convene  hold  a 
r  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants, — a  point  bearing 
r  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development  By  some  botanists 

Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in 
o  die  Angiosperms.  Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the 
tsperms  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  cha- 
of  the  dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus  ConifersB  have 
,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through 
itual  action  of  the  stamens  and  ovules;  they  have  distinct 
«,  and  germinate  in  a  definite  manner.     The  seed-vessel  (or 

is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  some  genera  of 
«rms,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open  before  or  after  impreg- 
80  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied  on  as  constituting  a 
lental  difierence  in  structural  development.  The  Conifers 
sgenous,  and  have  the  same  distinctions  of  pith,  wood,  bark, 
doUary  rays  as  have  the  angiospermous  trees.  Whether  the 
fibre  with  discs  characteristic  of  Conifene  be  a  more  or  a  less 
s  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels,  is  a  controverted  point  As 
iral  vessels  occur  in  the  young  shoots^  and  are  lost  in  the 

*  Fh)ceeding8  of  the  Royal  Society,  toL  Til  March,  1854,  p.  28. 
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maturo  growth  of  some  plants,  and  as  they  appear  in  many  acrogen^ 
they  do  not  seem  to  mark  a  high  development.  In  fine,  there  ii 
much  ambiguity  in  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  be  caDcd 
high  or  low  in  vegetable  structure,  and  physiologists  entertain  toj 
different  abstract  ideas  as  to  the  perfection  of  certain  organs  nd 
their  relative  functional  -importance,  even  where  the  fanction  ii 
clearly  ascertained.  It  is  enough  for  the  geologist  to  know,  tint 
fo.<sil  Conifers  abound  in  the  oldest  rocks  yielding  a  oonridenbb 
number  of  vegetable  remains,  and  that  plants  of  this  order  kj 
claim,  if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  scafeof 
vegetable  life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  characterizing  the  carlxH 
niferous  flora  as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed  plants. 

Although  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  ns  to 

generalize  respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet «b 

may  affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  differed  widely  from  uj 

flora  now  existing.     The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledon  uA 

of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms    seems  clear,   and  the  abonduM 

of  Ferns  and  Lycopods  may  justify  Adolphe  Brongniart  in  callin; 

the  primary  periods  the  age  of  Acrogens.*    ("  Le  r^gne  des  Aoth 

gens.")    As  to  the  SigillarisB  and  Calamites,  they  seem  to  have  ben 

distinct  from  all  tribes  of  now-existing  plants.     That  the  abnndaieB 

of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmosphere,  is  admitted  by  all  botaniits; 

but  no  safe  conclusion,  says  Hooker,  can  be  drawn  from  the  Conifeni 

alone,  as  they  are  found  in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  dimlM^ 

in  hot  and  moist  and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.     In  New  Zetlnd 

the  ConifcrsB  attain  their  maximum  in  numbers,  constitating  ^al 

part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas  in  a  wide  district  aroiai 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  j^^ny^^  ^^  *^®  P^*"** 

gamic  flora.     Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  ferns  flonrisli  ii 

New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with  many  IjOh 

podiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a  nearer  approtch 

to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any  other  now  existing  on  the 

globe. 

AtigiosperrM.  —  Some  of  the  grass-like  leaves  termed  /VoeiM^ 

Fig.  488.  having  fine  longitudinal  striae,   are  oonjectnred 

to  belong  to  Monocotyledons;  but  the  detetni' 

nation  is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  may  be  Ae 

leaves    of  Lepidodendra^    others  the    stems  d 

Ferns.     The  curious  plants  called  AnthoHAa 

by  Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be 

flower-spikes,  having  what  seems  a  calyx  ttd 

linear  petals  (see  fig.  488.).     But  Dr.  Hooker 

suggests  that  these  may  be  rather  tufts  of  scarcelj 

opened  buds  with  the  young  leaves  just  bant* 

ing.     He  suggests  that  they  may  be  conifeitms^ 

0tk^^  M  although  he  cannot  connect  them  with  any  known 

^  Mtkm&ket.    Felling  Col-  ^Ssil  COuifer. 
I  lieiy*  Newcaitle. 

/  *  For  terminology  of  classification  of  plants,  see  above,  note,  p.  S67. 
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Coai,  how  formed — Erect  trees.  — I  shall  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and 
how  they  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coaL  Professor  Goppert, 
after  examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germanj, 
hAS  detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  everj  family 
hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  Many  seams,  he  remarks, 
nre  rich  in  SiffUlaruBj  LepidodendrOy  and  StigmaruBy  the  latter  in 
eneh  abundance,  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  In  some 
places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites,  in  others  ferns.*  ''  Some 
of  the  plants  of  our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  grew  on  the  iden- 
Heal  banks  of  sand,  silt,  and  mud  which,  being  now  indurated  to 
atone  and  shale,  form  the  strata  that  accompany  the  coal ;  whilst 
other  portions  of  these  plants  have  been  drifted  to  various  distances 
from  the  swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests  that  gave  them  birth,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  dispersed  through  the  sandstones,  or  mixed 
with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds."  '^  At  Balgray,  three  miles  north  of 
Glasgow,"  says  the  same  author,  *'I  saw  in  the  year  1824,  as  there 
ftiU  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stumps  of  several 
atema  of  large  trees,  standing  close  together  in  their  native  place,  in 
a  quarry  of  sandstone  of  the  coal-formation."  f 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton 
rmihray.  They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed,  which  dips  about  16°  to  the  south.  The  distance 
between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots 
of  all  were  imbedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  plane 
witii  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  ten  yards.  Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath 
tlie  coal-seam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrobue  variabilis  was 
diwovered  inclosed  in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel 
was  collected  fi*om  the  small  openings  around  the  base  of  the  tr^es 
(aee  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  366.).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was 
marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  three 
qnarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it  crumbled  away  on  removing 
tlie  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circum- 
fiwenoe  at  the  base,  7?  feet  at  the  top,  its  height  being  11  feet  All 
tlie  trees  have  large  spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes 
branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to 
extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  has  described  these 
fiwulfl^  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow  when  submerged,  they 
may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood  throughout ;  for  solid 
dicotyledonpus  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical  forests,  as  in  Vene- 
soela,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  by  him  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an  outer 
•belly  consisting  chiefiy  of  the  bark.    This  decay,  he  says,  goes  on 

^  Quart*  GooL  JonnL,  voL  v.,  Bfem.,  t  Amur.  Addren  to  GmL  Soc,  I84a 
pi  17. 
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most  rapidly  in  low  and  flat  tracts,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soii 
and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  huge  pahu^ 
below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly. 
Such  tracts,  from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged,  ud 
their  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  ooal* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  hi^is 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  SigiUarim  wen 
seen  in  1838,  piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ;  oos 
of  them  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high,  ud 
they  were  all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coaL  *^  Thej 
appear,"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  "  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  i 
subterranean  forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata 
were  formed."  f 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  FIor% 
a  great  number  of  Sigillarue  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had 
retained  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some 
of  them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50 
yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  bees 
converted  into  coaL  The  rootB  of  one  individual  were  found  im- 
bedded in  shale ;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  perpendicolar 
course  and  circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  ID  feet>  was  then  bent 
over  so  as  to  become  horizontal  Here  it  was  distended  laterally,  and 
flattened  so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  c<mipa- 
ratively  distinct}  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  minen^ 
under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of  them,  72  feet  in  length,  wai 
discovered,  in  1829,  near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  from  Newcaitfep 
in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the 
trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating  the  pointi  at 
whicli  branches  had  shot  ofil  The  wood  of  the  interior  had  beet 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  its  structure  was  beautifiiQf 
shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  (Sn 
p.  40.) 

These  "  coal-pipes  "  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  abnoit 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields^  they  an 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed 
of  solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  ban^ 
and  being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weigh^ thrown  downwud^ 
and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  hai 
replaced  the  barL  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  ex- 
ternal layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  faUs  suddenly  in  a  pe^ 
pendicular  or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman  who 
stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  refiect  how  many  thousands  of  theae 
trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect^  obeyinf^ 

*  Hawkshaw,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second    and  Somerset,  p.  143. 
Series,  vol.  vL  pp.  173.  177.,  pL  17.  %  Lindlcy  and  Hatteo,   Fbs.   Jla. 

j  GcoL  Bcport  on  Cornwall,  Deron,    port  6.  p.  15a 
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alter  myriadB  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate 
their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  i^  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miller  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from 
each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth  would  be  obvious. 
Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year 
1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfield  Collierj,  near 
Wolverhampton.  In  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
stomps  of  no  less  than  73  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared, 

shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  489.),  some  of  them  more  than 

Fif.489. 


GrouDd-pUn  of  a  fouil  Torest,  Pirkfleld  Collierjt  near  WoWerhamptoa. 
ibowinf  the  poiltloa  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre.* 

8  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root, 
were  Ijing  prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measured  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less. 
Thej  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches^ 
and  converted  into  coaL  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of 
eoal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick, 
below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal. 
Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stumps  of 
Lepidodendra^  Calamites,  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.  Alex.  Brongniartf  of  the 
eoal-mine  of  Treuil,  at  St  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  dis- 
tinct horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  ver- 
tical trunks  of  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  resembling  bamboos 
or  large  Equiseta  (fig.  490.).  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  stone, 
there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement,  which  has  broken 
the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of  them  on 
one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the 

^  MeMiB.  Beckett  and  Ick.    Proceed.       f  Annales  des  Mines,  1821. 
GeoL  Soc,  ToL  ir.  p.  287* 
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monuments  of  a  submerged  forest.  I  formerly-  objected  to  tliiiaB' 
elusion,  SDggesting  thst,  in  thftt  case,  kll  tho  roots  ought  to  ion  It* 
found  at  ono  and  the  same  level,  and  not  acattered  imfMl  1 
through  the  ma-is.  I  also  imagined  that  tho  soil  to  irhich  till  mi  I 
were  attached  should  have  been  differont  firom  the  sandatone  io  w)>A  { 
the  trunks  are  enclosed.  Having,  however,  seen  calamiia  ■> 
Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  various  heights  in  sandsUun' 
in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  M.  Bnaf 
Diart's  view  was  correct.  Theso  plants  seem  to  have  grown  oei 
sandy  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  tinio  to  time,  and  raised  b;  m* 
acce^ions  of  sediment,  as  may  happen  in  swamps  near  the  binkilJ 
a  large  river  in  iu  dells.  Trees  which  delight  in  marshy  gronli 
are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at  their  base;  ul 
other  trees  arc  continually  rising  op  from  new  soils,  sevenl  led 
above  tho  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  morass.  In  th> 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  tho  water  has  fallen,  I  have  Mi 
sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stompt  U 
trees  with  their  roots  in  tilu  appeared  at  many  different  height*.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above-mentioiH^ 
tho  fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  490.  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  pncA 
of  other  forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Snags.  —  In  1830,  a  slanting  trunk  was  exposed  in  Cniglatt 
quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of  which  exceeded  60  M. 
Its  diameter  at  the  top  was  about  7  inches,  and  near  tho  busit 
measured  5  feet  m  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  ThellA 
was  converted  into  a  thin  coating  of  the  purest  and  finest  coal,  fora- 
ing  a  striking  contrast  in  colour  with  the  white  quartzoie  si 

•  Principle!  of  QeoL,  9th  e4,  p.  S6S. 
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in  which  it  lay.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  portion  of  this 
tree,  about  15  feet  long,  which 
I  saw  exposed  in  1830,  when  all 
the  strata  had  been  removed  from 
one  side.  The  beds  which  re- 
mained were  so  unaltered  and  un- 
disturbed at  the  point  of  junction, 
as  clearly  to  show  that  thej  had 

Inclined  poMon  of  a  fbuil  tree,  cutting  through    boCU    tranquilly    dcpositod    rOUUd 
"OriaoBialbedforMiMbtonetCrmigleith quarry,    .,       .  i  xu    x  xu     x         i.    j        x 

Bdiobnrfik  Angle  of  indiiMUao  ftom  a  to  6  tnc  tree,  and  tnat  the  tree  nad  not 


subsequently     pierced      through 

^^^*«ni,  while  they  were  yet  in  a  soft  state.     They  were  composed 

^Mefly  of  silioeous  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and  divided 

^to  lamine  so  thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen  of  them  might  be 

'^koned  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.     Some  of  these  thin  layers 

^«re  darky  and  contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 

"^Ysected  beds  were  calcareous.      The  tree  could  not  have  been 

<^<dlow  when  Imbedded,  for  the  interior  still  preserved  the  woody 

^xtare  in  a  perfect  state,  the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most 

P<lrt»  calcareous.*    It  is  also  clear  that  the  lapidifying  matter  was  not 

^^troduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through  which  the  fossil  passes, 

^^  most  of  these  were  not  calcareous.     It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 

-^Csfiissippi  and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 

^^>ee8  float  annually  down  the  stream,  some  sink  with  their  roots 

^Ownwardfly  and  become  fixed  in  the  mud.     Thus  placed,  they  have 

compared  to  a  lance  in  rest ;  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through 

bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they  render  the 

'^^▼igation  extremely  dangerous.     Mr.  Hugh  Miller  mentions  four 

O'^Ler  huge  trunks  exposed  in  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay 

^-^agonally  across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30%  with  their 

^^^'wer  or  heavier  portions  downwards,  the  roots  of  all,  save  one, 

f^^bbed  off  by  attrition.     One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet 

'-^^  length,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  constantly 
•^■■^"bmerged,  can  resist  decomposition,  is  very  great;  as  we  might 
*^^  jipose  from  the  durability  of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  permanently 
^^^"▼ered  by  water.  Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid 
'"^^^nmnlation  of  beds  of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 
JVbva  Scotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  world  of  a  suc- 
tion of  fossil  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view 
a  natural  section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs  called  the  South 
**  ^^ggins,  bordering  the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
^"tmdy,  in  Nova  Scotia.f 


*  See  flgurefl   of  texture,  Witham,    roLii.p.  179.;  and  Dawson,  GeoLJoum. 
TP'oii.  Yeget,  pL  3.  No.  87. 

t  See  Lyell't  Trarels  in  N.  America, 
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In  the  annexed  section   (fig.  492.),  which  I 
examined  in  July,  1842,  the  beds  from  e  to  i  ire 
seen  all  dipping  the  same  waj,  their  ayerage  ah 
clination  being  at  an  angle  of  24**  S.S.W.    lb 
vertical  height  of  the  cliffs  is  from  150  to  200 
feet ;  and  between  d  and  g^  in  which  space  I  ob- 
served seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  poaitioD,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  tie 
planes  of  stratification,  I  counted  nineteen  semi 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4 
feet    At  low  tide  a  fine  horizontal  section  of  tho 
same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  beacL    Tbb 
thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  betweenif  andf 
is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consistiiig 
chi(;fly  of  large  SigillariOy  occurring  at  ten  dii> 
tinct  levels,  one  above  the  other ;  bnt  Mr.  Logi% 
I    who  afterwards  made  a  more  detailed  sarreyrf 
i    the  same  line  of  cliffs,  found  erect  trees  at  seren- 
^    teen  levels,  extending  through  a  vertical  thick- 
"g    ncss  of  4,515  feet  of  strata ;  and  he  estimated  ths 
-»     total  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  formitioii 
I    with  and  without  coal,  at   no  less  than  14,570 
«     fcet^  every  where  devoid  of  marine  organic  r^ 
^    mains.*     The  usual  height  of  the  buried  treoi 
€     seen  by  me  was  from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  tmnk 
was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameta^ 
with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.     In  do 
instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  s 
layer  of  coal,   however  thin;   and  most  of  the 
trees  terminated  downwards  in   seams  of  cosL 
Some  few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale; 
none  of  them,  except   calamites,    in    sandstone. 
The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general  to 
have  grown  on  beds  of  coid.     In  the  undercIsTi 
Stigniaria  abounds. 

In  1852  Mr.  .Dawson  and  the  author  made  s 
detailed  examination  of  one  portion  of  the  strata 
1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most 
frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bearing  soils 
at  sixty-eight  different  levels.  Like  the  seams 
of  coal  which  often  cover  them,  these  root-beds 
or  old  soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible  masses  in  the  whole 
cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  weather.  Ori^* 
nally  the  reverse  was  doubtless  true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  those  clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the 
deciduous  cypress  and  other  swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  ire 
seen  to  withstand  far  more  effectually  the  undermining  power  of  the 

*  Quart  GeoL  Jonm.,  yoL  ii.  p.  177. 
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r,  or  of  tlie  sea  at  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose 
I  or  la^era  of  mud  not  supporting  trees. 

his  fiu:t  may  explain  whj  seams  of  coal  have  so  often  escaped 
idatioa,  and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areas,  since  the  tough 
»f  now  turned  to  coal,  wtiich  once  traversed  them,  would  enable 
a  to  reast  a  current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal- 
latum,  in  their  original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and 
i,  would  be  readily  removed. 

1  r^ard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
t  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
-flelda  of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors, 
sqoently  observed  fern  leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stig' 
ia,  which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after 
trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
diug  under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  b,  fig.  493.,  the  same  which 
3{n«aented  at  a,  fig.  494.,  or  in  the  bed  e  in  the  larger  section, 
493^  ia  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  traversing 
m  itrata,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick, 


-hjeh  resU  a  seam  of  ooal  (^  fig.  494.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
agun  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  height 
te«m  /  and  g  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  {e),  and  above 
I  ia  in  nnderclay,  supporting  tbe  4-fbot  coaL 
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If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  493.)^  we  find 
the  diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  hottoa, 
the  length  of  the  trunk  5  feet  8  inches.    The  strata  in  the  interior 
consisted  of  a  series  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  oatnd& 
The  lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consistad  of 
purplish  and  blue  shale  (c,  fig.  493.),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  hh 
sandstone  (d)  I  foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  claj  (e)  2  feet  8  inckei 
But,  in  the  interior,  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  different  eompoa- 
tion :  at  the  bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot^  thn 
shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches,  then  shale  1 1  inches,  thn 
clay  (/)  with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches,  then  pore  clay  2  &e^ 
then  sandstone  3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.     Owing  to  tie 
outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  {Rg,  493.)  wu  not 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  henoe^  probiUj, 
the  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stomp  and  roolL 
In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  in 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  tbs 
coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pore  sandstoofl^— 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  — intersecting  a  great  muj 
alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  envekped 
the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water.     Such  a  want  of  conei- 
pondence  in  the  materials  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might 
expect  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  depoatioR 
of  sediment  will  take  place  in  the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  the 
tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  maA 
progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  stnti 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surroondiag 
erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  fttOBi 
of  Calamites ;  the  Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older 
SigUlaricB  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  foenl 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  m 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dorft- 
bility  of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modern  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  {Betula  papyraced)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  maj 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  freeh, 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood 
decayed  and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  some 
times  found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  Conifers 
of  tiie  Coal  Period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigiUarimy  jn^t  ai 
now  the  deciduous  Cypress  ( Taxodium  dUtichum)  abounds  in  the 
marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark  a 
species  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  498.)  attached  itself  to  the  out- 
side of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasioniUy 
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even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark, — another  proof  that  the  process  of 
envelopment  was  verj  graduaL  These  hollow  upright  trees,  coTered 
wi^  innumerable  marine  annelids^  reminded  me  of  a  ^  cane-brake,** 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
maerotperma,  which  I  saw,  in  1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants, 
they  were  covered  with  barnacles,  haying  been  killed  by  an  incursion 
of  salt  water  oyer  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for 
ft  aeasoii  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river. 
Yet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the 
aoft  mud,  showing  how  easily  the  SigtUaruB^  hollow  as  they  were 
but  supported  by  strong  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of 
Hieaea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
■o  destmctiye  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the 
wbole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is 
bfooght  into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to 
extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west^  being  seen  in 
the  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
eoal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8^ 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  SigtUariOy  Le^ 
pidodendrany  Calamiiesy  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
taiinks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
■me  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of 
eoal  of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account 
finrty-one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  Stigmaria  in  their  natural  position, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests,  nudged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness 
of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
■ection  (p.  380.),  consisting  of  Cypris^  Unto  (f ),  Modiola^  and  an 
annelid  probably  of  the  genus  Spirorhi$  (see  fig.  498.),  seem  to 
indicate  brackish  water ;  but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in 
porsning  the  same  stratum,  we  should  come  either  to  a  freshwater 
or  a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will  depend  upon  our  taking  a 
direction  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  ancient  river  or  delta  deposit 

In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  supporting 
upright  trees,  with  other  beds  containing  marine  and  brackish-water 
■hells,  implies  such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area,  from  land  to 
sea  and  from  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to 
DMet  with  evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  sea-beaches.  Ac- 
cordingly rain-prints  were  seen  by  me  and  Mr.  Dawson  at  various 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Joitn.,  vol  il  p.  898.;  and  vol  tl  p.  US. 
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levels,  but  the  most  perfect  hitherto  obsemd  were  discovered  bf 
Mr.  Brown  Dear  Sydnej  in  Cape  Breton.  They  consiat  of  tbij  Ui- 
cate  impressionE  of  rain-drops  on  greenigb  slates,  with  seTersl  wtr» 
tracks  (a,  b,  fig.  495.),  such  as  usiiaUj  accompanj  nin-mmrb  • 
the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modern  beadui 


The  casts  of  ^nun-prints,  in  figs.  496.  and  49T.,  project  &db  d* 
under  side  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  different  levels,  the  <WI 
sandy  Bhale,  resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  495.),  the  other  a  mk 


stone  presenting  a  similar  warty  or  blistered  surface,  on  which  IT" 
also  observable  some  small  ridf^es  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  reUn 
and  afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  tbe  shrinkage  of  snbjuew 
clay,  on  which  rain  had  fallen.  Itlany  of  the  associated  sanditoM^ 
are  ripple-raarkcd. 

The  great  humidiry  of  the  climate  of  the  coal-period  had  htet 
previously  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  eoa- 
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anuity  of  its  foreets  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
lave  at  length  obtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the 
Iropa  of  which  resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall 
xom  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  at- 
notphere  of  the  carboniferous  period  corresponded  in  density  with 
iiEt  now  investing  the  globe,  and  that  different  currents  of  air 
raiied  then  as  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their 
nixtnre,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
ihe  greater  has  be^me  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
lairing  originated  in  the  manner  of  modern  deltas.  They  display 
t  wMst  thickness  of  stratijQed  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and 
n  tlieni  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial 
dttit%  £ree  for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine 
wnaSwa^ — circumstances  which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same 
^^gkm  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water.  This  water  was  also  charged, 
ike  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment, 
irhieh  seems  to  have  been  transported  over  alluvial  plains  so  far 
Spooi  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  particles  and  gravel  were 
left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage  and  denudation 
of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or  more  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water  beds  at 
eertain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
hwet  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea 
•ven  where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced.  • 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  par- 
ticles and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which 
^Vpears  very  difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam 
to  e  vegetation  growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during 
^^yet  inundations,  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and 
■^  stems  and  roots  of  SigiUaruB  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters 
^  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation 
^^^^  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their 
^^^  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
**  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the 
'^  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained  all  the  while 
^*<^ed  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at 
^  eight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is  now 
'J^'^g  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
^^b  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
^^  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fiuviatile 
^^Qrsi  in  passing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear 
'^^'KK^aelves  entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable 
^Mter  may  accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate 
^  tayourable.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture 
^  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged 
t*lct  called  the  "  Sunk  Country,"  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of 
^  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have 
been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great 
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earthquake  of  that  date ;  hicustrine  and  swamp  plants  have  ben 
growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annnsBf 
inundated  the  whole  space,  and  jet  have  been  unable  to  ctrrjia 
any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  monus^  so  denHii 
the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  tkut 
generally  in  the  '^  cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sedimeit 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  dmj 
of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fac^  I 
may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dritd 
up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire^  pits 
are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fin 
can  descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  flurt 
scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom  of  iD 
these  **  cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the 
tall  cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  end 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  te 
South  Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  nd 
the  coal-measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Fietoi, 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  ob 
the  probable  volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Sootii 
coal-fields,  there  appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  ezMff 
if  we  take  the  average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7,500  feet,  or  sboot 
half  that  ascertained  to  exist  in  one  carefully  measured  section.  Ai 
to  the  area  of  the  coal-field,  it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Bzins- 
wick  to  the  west,  and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles.  When  we  add  the  Cape  BielOB 
beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which  must  have  been  denuded  or 
are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square  miles.  Tbi^ 
with  the  thickness  of  7,500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give  51,000 
cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  tlie  carboniferous  rocb. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  yean  to 
convey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  id 
the  shape  of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in 
that  great  river  to  be,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cnWc 
feet  per  second,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to 
be,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  intheyetr.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everwt 
and  Captain  Strachcy,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid 
matter  annually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplisba 
similar  task  in  375,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  tine 
which  the  Mississippi  would  require.} 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  tke 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  iHiflie 
vertical  subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  most  have 

*  LyeU*s  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  a,        f  Principles  of  Geology,  9dieilttS» 
ToL  ii.  p.  245.;  and  American  Joum.  of    p.  273. 
Science,  2d  scries,  vol.  v.  p.  17.  %  ^hid.  1853,  p.  283. 
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tekea  place  graduallj.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in 
tli6  course  of  375,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in 
%  oentuiy,  resembling  that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries, 
rhere^  whether  the  movement  be  upward  or  downward,  it  is  quite 
iiuenflible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  only  known  bj  scientific  inquiry. 
[^  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  about  in  two  millions  of  years 
looording  to  the  other  standard  before  alluded  to,  the  rate  would  be 
yolj  aix  inches  in  a  century.  But  the  same  movement  taking  place 
in  an  upward  direction  would  be  sufficient  to  uplift  a  portion  of  the 
wzih*s  crust  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  a  vertical  elevation 
if  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  delta  of  the  Granges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel 
\o  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta  at  the  depth  of  eight 
XT  ten  feet  from  the  surface  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots 
ittached  have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient  soil 
low  underground ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Artesian 
irell  to  the  depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest-covered 
lands  and  peaty  soils  have  been  observed  at  several  depths,  even  as 
Sv  down  as  300  feet  and  more  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the 
itrata  pierced  through  contained  freshwater  remains  of  recent  species 
xf  plants  and  animals,  they  imply  a  subsidence  which  has  been  going 
Ml  contemporaneously  wilii  the  accumulation  of  fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish-water  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
KMd  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognised.  Thus, 
Ebr  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish 
inter,  has  been  described  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point 
rhere  the  coal-measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  ^' Lower 
New  Bed."  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet 
Oiick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone, 
razying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resem- 
blea  some  lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Grermany.  It  has  been 
braced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recognised  at  still 
more  distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve, 
having  the  form  of  a  Cyclas  or  Cyrenay  also  a  small  entomostracan 
which  may  be  a  Cypris  or,  if  marine,  a  Cythere  (fig.  499.),  and  the 
microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct  genus  called  Micro- 
tanekus  (  fig.  498.),  allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirorhis. 

F|ff.49S.  Fls.490. 


MieroeotuMu  (Soirorbis)  ^^^  Cpprii  f  inflata  (or  C^tkeref). 

earbtmariut.     Naft.  tiu,  ^r  Nat.  iIm,  and  magnUiea. 

and  magnified.  9  Murchiaoo.* 
▼ar.  of  same. 


*  Sflurian  System,  p.  84. 
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In  the  lower  coal-meuurea  of  Coalbrook  D^le,  the  itnta,  Kcvd- 
ing  to  Mr.  Frratwich,  often  change  completely  within  thj  ihoit  dii- 
tonces,  beds  of  sandstone  passing  homont^j  into  clsjr,  and  d^ 
into  sandstone.  The  coal-seams  often  wedge  ont  or  diaappear;  ill 
sections,  at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  lithologinl  fr 
tinctions.  In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  Btrat*  are  fi-om  TOO  I* 
800  feet  thick,  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terreatriil  plua 
have  been  discovered,  beeidea  several  fiahes  of  the  genen  MtgaliA- 
Fi(.  tin.  thyt,  Holoptyekiut,  and  others.    Cnatatm 

also  are  met  with,  of  the  genua  LimAi 
(see  Gg.  500.),  resembling  in  all  esmtid 
characters  iJie  LimmU  of  the  Oilitic 
period,  and  the  king-crab  of  the  moden 
aeas.  Thaywere  amaller,  however,  tba 
the  living  form,  and  had  the  abdono 
deeply  grooved  across,  and  serrated  it  in 
edges.  In  this  specimen,  the  tiil  il 
wanting ;  but  in  another,  of  a  ttawi 
species,  &om  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  tiil  ii 
seen  to  agree  with  that  of  the  living  Limnlns. 

The  perfect  carapace  of  a  long-tailed  or  decapod  cnutacean  In 
also  been  found  in  ttie  ironstone  of  these  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (ieel( 
501.).  It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Salter  to  Glyphta,  a  genus  also  tncm- 
.».  «■  ring  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite.     There  ira  im 

upwards  of  forty  species  of  moUnsca,  BBBi| 
which  are  two  or  threo  referred  to  the  fn^ 
water  genne  Unto,  and  others  of  marin 
forms,  such  aa  Navtilvs,  OrAoeerat,  Spir^, 
and  Produclvs.  Mr.  Frestwich  auggests  W 
the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  fit^ 
water  shells  with  others  full  of  marine  remuaii 
and  the  alternation  of  coarse  aandstone  vi 
conglomcrato  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  lUt 
contuning  the  remains  of  plants^  may  be  n- 
1^  n^;i''^<4d%!?.!^7^'  plained  by  supposing  the  deposit  of  Coalbnok 

' '""       "~"""  '^'"''  Dale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  so 

or  estuary  into  which  flowed  a  conaidenUe 
river  subject  to  occasional  freshes.* 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  family  Am- 
lionlda,  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  the  genus  CoryMb, 
and  another  related  to  the  Phaimida,  have  been  found  at  Coalbnufc 
Dale.  From  tho  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimM 
of  the  cockroach  or  Blalla  &milj,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket 
{Acriditet),  have  been  described  by  Grermar.'l" 

More  recently  (1854)  Mr.  Fr.  Goldcnberg  haa  pabliahed  i^ 
scriptions  of  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  nodolv 
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eky-iron-atone  of  Saarbrtick  near  Treves.*  Thej  are  associated 
with  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fossil  ferns.  Among  them  are 
•arenl  Blotting  three  species  of  Neuroptera,  one  beetle  of  the 
Searabaui  familj,  a  grasshopper  or  locos^  GryHaeru  (see  fig.  502.), 


and  several  white  ants  or  TetTnites.  These  newly  added  species 
probablj  outaomber  all  we  knew  before  of  the  fos^  insects  of  the 
eo>L 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Bnrdiehonse,  fossil  fishes,  moUusks, 
aid  C7pridea(?)^  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  StafTord- 
ilurc^  bare  been  found  by  Dr.  HibberL  In  the  coal-field  also  of 
TorksMre  there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells 
teferred  to  the  genus  Unto ,-  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
ttin  bat  very  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
dtelli,  snch  as  Goniatitei  LUteri  (fig.  503.),  Orlhocerat,  and  Avicula 
I,  Goldf.  (fig.  504.) 


£Mfl<  Mutin,  ip. 


Ho  rimilarly  iotercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed 
in  tho  neighbouring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  u  in  South 
Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below 
thoM  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.f 

Clai/-iron-Hone, — Bands  and  nodolee  of  clay-iron-stone  are  c<Hnmon 
in  coal-measnres,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  car- 
e  of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that 
;  the  shales.     Ur.  Hunt,  of  the  Uusenm  of  Practical 


■  PalMmL  Dunker  aod  V.  Heyer,       t  HiUiF«i  sit.  "Oeology,'*  &ic]re. 
ToLiv.  p.17.  Uetrop.  p.  99S. 
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Greologj,  institated  a  series  of  experimentB  to  ffluBtrato  tlie  prodiu* 
lion  of  this  substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  vegetable  matte*, 
such  as  would  be  distributed  through  all  coal-strata^  prevented  ^ 
farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  ]M^ 
oxide  into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  cv- 
bonic  acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iroo 
in  solution,  would  unite  ynth  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  and 
this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  add  wu 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  ironHStone.* 

*  Mcmoin  of  GeoL  Snrrej,  pp.  51.  855,  &e. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP — continued. 

i  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  and 
ppi — Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferous  period  eastward  of  the  Al- 
M — Mechanically  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  limestones 
ng — Uniting  of  many  coal -seams  into  one  thick  bed — Horizontal  coal 
msrille,  Pennsylvania — Vast  extent  and  continuity  of  single  seams  of 
bident  river-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  ear- 
ns period — Insects  in  coal— Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Qreat 
of  fossil  fish — First  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Foot- 
f  reptilians — First  land-shell  found —  Rarity  of  air-breathers,  whether 
Xe  or  invertebrate,  in  Coal-measures —  Mountain  limestone — Its  corals 
rine  shells. 

tated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
I  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
\j  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
Qtified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence, 
emote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous)^  of  a 
t  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  indepen- 
ofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces 
conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carbonifer- 
some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the 
lanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted  with  their  character  in 
H>untry  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains, 
nnexed  diagram  (fig.  505.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
ave  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
il  distances  are  unavoidably  falsified, 
ig  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
inent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
ial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary 
aceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  181.  232.  and  255.), 
e  nearly  horizontaL  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of 
rocks  (hypogene),  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered 
dly  with  unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4.  (New  Red  or 
remarkable  for  its  footprints  (see  p.  348.).  Sometimes,  also, 
stone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as 
lie  section).  The  region  (b  c\  sometimes  called  the  '*  Atlan- 
,"  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat 
B)y  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
Btrongly,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long, 
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Steep,  and  loftj  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
oat-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  hjpogene 
and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colours,  run- 
ning in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias, 
chalk,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half 
of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians,  here  men- 
"tioned,  consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
^tLYe  flexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.     The  compo- 
3ient  rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the   Silurian, 
ZDevonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.     There  is  no  principal  or 
•^central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains  —  no  nucleus 
which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
y  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
ticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48.).     This  sys- 
of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to  .^Ja- 
being  more  than  100  miles  long,  from  50  to  150  miles  broad,  and 
in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet     Sometimes  the  whole  as- 
blage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
milefl^  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a 
ew  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first 
We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Fennsyl- 
ania,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for 
e  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
revailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  sim- 
le  it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might 
have  been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated 
retails.    It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is 
test  on  the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the 
rtta  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at 
ngih  they  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  position.     By  refer- 
ee to  the  section  (fig.  505.),  it  will  bo  seen  that  on  the  eastern  sid^ 
in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips 
!,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back 
n  themselves,  as  in  t,  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each 
ch  having  been  inverted.    The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are 
^«re  open,  each  having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (/)  open 
t  stiU  more  widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues 
til  we  arrive  at  the  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
Id  (D  E). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bondings  or  parallel 
*M.6b  is  BO  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  dia- 
without  confusion.    It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of 
have  been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will 
if  we  attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indi- 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  t  and  k. 
The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange-         ^ 
^'^^nt  to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contempo-        m 
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nneous.  at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on 
common  cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  witiua 
certain  limits,  for  they  must  ha^e  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  5.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (Na  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  fona 
have  evidently  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  aide  of  the  chiii; 
and  it  is  here  that  igneous  or  plu tonic  rocks  are  observed  to  hsn 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  djkes,  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians,  or  NJf£ 
and  S.S.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  veij 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidlj  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  IV 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  wu 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derive^ 
so  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglamenle 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  fieet  ikoA 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereH 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of.  500  feet,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  until  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feet.*  The  liiv- 
stones,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures  augment  as  we  tnoe 
them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the  sandstonei 
and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they  go  west- 
ward, and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east,  where  the 
Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and  shdh  to 
the  west,  or  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  ^lississipiii  if 
now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coil- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthradtic  coil, 
several  of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.  Some  of  the  lowest  of 
these  alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarNr 
grain  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coaL  The  peb- 
bles of  quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg.  On  following  then 
pudding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tama- 
qua,  to  the  Ix'high  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  R  IX 
Rogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  stnia 
and  their  accompanying  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seani 
of  coaU  at  first  widely  separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
together,  until  they  successively  unite ;  so  that  at  last  they  fin 
one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  thick.  I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of 
anthracitic  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the 
Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been 
zemoved  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  whicli,  to  use  the  miner*i 
ression,  had  been   '^  scalped."    The  accumulation  of  vegetable 

iter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite,  may  perhaps, 
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before  it  waa  condensed  bj  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its 
hydrogen,  oxjgen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  haye  been  between 
200  and  300  feet  thicL  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of 
▼egetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthj  ingredients,  can,  I  think, 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  waj,  than  bj  the  growth,  during  thou* 
sands  of  jears,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory 
which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  tit  situ  under  each  of  the  seven 
layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the 
drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of  sedi- 
ment, or,  in  this  case  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
teams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
aggr^^te  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
aoawer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
bis  solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a  a\  fig.  506.,  be  a  mass  of  vege- 
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table  matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of 
coal.  It  rests  on  the  underclay  h  h\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  siiu^ 
and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the 
lame  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down 
25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly 
vemain  erect  in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stumps  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
wbieh  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  When  this  lake  or 
lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land, 
■ay,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  507.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  (g  ^),  forming  8  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accu- 
mnlate  from  c  to  f.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of 
€oal  (a!  and  g')  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sand- 
atone  and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  coaL 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during 
the  interval  of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in 
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the  region  c  D  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  aeanu  a'  and  ^  it 
F ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing 
one  generation  of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants^  forming 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prerent  the 
miner  from  affirming  that  the  seam  ag^  throughout  the  area  cd^ 
was  equal  to  the  two  seams  a'  and  ^  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  bj  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  505.  {k 
392.),  that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  in 
horizontal  position  west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  etentcd 
country,  the  coal-measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigaUe 
rivers;  and  are  capable  of  supplying  for  ages^  to  the  inhabitants  of  ft 
densely  peopled  region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fueL  These 
rivers  are  the  Monongahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio^  all  of 
which  lay  open  on  their  banks  the  level  seams  of  ooaL  Lookiiig 
down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsville^  we  have  a  fine  riew  of  die 
main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the 
Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  cliff  at  the  water^s  edge; 
and  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  appearance  from  die 
bridge  over  the  river  ^see  fig.  o08.).  Here  the  ccwl,  10  feet  thick,  u 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  {b\  and  this  again  by  micaceous  sand- 
stone (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  at  ve^ 
slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  ein^ 
laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  raQwaj, 
so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moored  to  the  river^s  bii^ 
The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (at  a\  and 
may  be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As 
it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  ooa- 
tinually  increasing,  but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  the 
Monongahel^  Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire- 
clay IS  inches  thick,  and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  belov 
which  airain  are  other  coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch 
another  layer  of  workable  coal  (at  d  d\  which  breaks  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  heighL  Here  almost  every  pn^rietor 
can  open  a  coal-pic  on  his  own  land,  and  the  stratification  being  very 
rogiihir,  he  may  calculate  with  precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  msf 
be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
(^from  c  to  £.  section,  ^^.  oOo.,  p.  392.),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast 
area  ;  for,  according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continii- 
ously  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest 
^-idth  being  about  ISO  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  superficiil 
an'a  amounts  to  63.000  square  miles. 

This  coal-formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  by 

denudation,  mu^t  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 

places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.    By  again  referring  to  the 

^g^  aection  (fig.  506.,  p.  392.\  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strau  of  coal  an 

^horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  D  e,  and 

Ylecome  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 

fSom  it  is  invariably  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Bogers  has  shown  by 
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chem  cal  analjs  s,  that  the  conl  s  most  b  ud  nous  towards  its 
weetem  1  m  t,  where  t  rema  ns  bvcl  and  uDbrokt^n  and  that  it 
becomes  progress  vely  deb  um  n  zed  as  we  travel  south-eastward 
towards  tie  more  bert  and  d  sto  ted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
]«Oportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters  ranges 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent    Eastward  of  this  lia^  on  the  Mononga- 
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hcla,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  ex- 
perience some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselTei^ 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  Yolatile  matter  ii 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5",  fig.  505.)  ai- 
sociated  with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where 
the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville^  we 
find  the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitomeBi 
thus  becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  tlie 
earth  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gae^  thm 
parting  with  a 'portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  metni^ 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  whid 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bito- 
minous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  die 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
Bischofi^,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  bom 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  maa, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ind 
oliflant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transfonu 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  variou 
names  of  splint-coal,  glance-coal,  hard-coal,  culm,  and  numy  otheHk 
have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  in 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
witli  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  jdmj 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  tlie  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  in 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  abo  to  the  heat  of  the 
guises  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movementi 
took  place,  wliich  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.  It 
is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Cojitinuity  of  seams  of  coal, — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  conld 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  swamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50, 
or  100  miles,  while  in  a  contiguous  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of  precisely  the  same  character  may  be 
growing ;  and  these  may  in  after  ages  appear  to  geologists  to  baf6 

*  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  GcoL,  p.  470. 
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been  contmaoas,  although  in  fact  thej  were  simplj  contemporaneous. 
Denudation  maj  easily  be  imagined  in  such  cases  as  the  cause  of  in- 
termptionsy  which  were  in  fact,  original.  But  as  in  all  the  American 
ooal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  without  any  superincumbent 
ooal^  we  may  presume  that  frequently  layers  of  vegetable  matter 
were  remov^  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  stigmaria-clays 
are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  prolonged  with- 
oat  any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is  still 
more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which 
pABB  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal 
occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undisturbed 
coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to  me, 
told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-fiold. 
Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than 
we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember  how  often 
the  roots  of  trees  (^Stigmariai)  have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in 
broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The  prevalence  of 
*a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  which  has 
saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction  by  fluviatile 
action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period,  —  So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decompo- 
sition of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of 
high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more  received  opinion, 
that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as 
hat  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines 
occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  predominance  of  ferns  and  lyco- 
podiums  indicates  moisture,  equability  of  temperature,  and  freedom 
nom  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  the 
•igillariae,  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other  peculiar  forms  of  the 
ciiboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the 
kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal 
liabits  we  know  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to 
imply  that  a  warm  temperature  characterized  the  northern  seas  in 
the  carboniferous  era,  the  absence  of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at 
present  in  the  seas  of  the  Bermudas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
^nlf-stream)  to  a  very  wide  geographical  range  of  stone-building 
corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
can  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat 
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Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  u  in  tiiat  of  Non 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forati 
buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roota  of  trees  stiU  in  thai 
original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remaining  enc^ 
we  aro  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  conlm- 
poraneous  air-breathing  creatures  sliould  have  been  discoverei  Ko 
vertcbrated  animals  more  highlj'  organized  than  fish,  no  maimn^ 
or  bir<]^  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoise^  or  snakes  were  known  in  mil 
of  such  high  antiquity.  In  the  coal-fields  of  Europe  mentini  h» 
been  made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few  other  insect^  but  no  Ind- 
sliells  liave  even  now  been  met  with.  Agassiz  described  in  his  ptat 
work  on  fossil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftj  speoMof  iA- 
tliyolites  from  the  coal -strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the  fiuniliei  (I 
nhark  and  ra;,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids.  SomeoftliM 
flsb  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  anj  now  living  r^ 
cially  tliose  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassis  ;  as  MtgaSiA- 
thyt,  Holoptifehiia,  and  others,  which  were  often  of  great  sii^  and  il 
prcdaceous.  Their  osteology,  eays  M.  Agassis,  reminds  us  in  msnf 
respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  reptiH 
bo^  by  the  close  sutures  of  the  bonee  of  Ik 
skull,  their  large  conical  teeth  Striated  loDgitn- 
dinally  (see  fig.  509.),  the  articulationB  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  vertebne,  and  otbir 
characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family  ii- 
t«rmediate  between  fish  and  reptiles,  hat  m 
true  Jx»k,  though  doubtless  more  highly  at- 
ganiied  than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  ffolopti/chiut,  found  by  Mr.  Homer  in  tlis 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshirc.  This  fish  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  ml 
At  length,  in  1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  atree 
fln/jM  .jii-ai  iiatmi  Ai  reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  Uiiastei^ 
TMh' Ml"*!*.'"  Appel  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Merw, 
under  the  name  of  Apateon  pedettru,  the 
animal  being  supposed  to  bo  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders.'  Thne 
years  Inter,  in  1847,  Prof,  von  Dechen  found  in  the  coal-field  of 
SaarbrQck,  at  the  village  of  Lebach,  between  Strasburg  and  Treva, 
the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  species  of  wr-brestt- 
ing  reptiles,  which  were  described  by  the  late  Prof.  Goldfiua 
under  the  generic  name  of  Arckrgogaums.  The  ichthyolitei  uA 
plants  found  in  the  same  strata  lefl  no  doubt  that  these  remuai 
belonged  to  the  true  coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  grealff 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  large  part  of  the  skin,  of  two 

*  Agusiz,  PoiH.  Fou.  ToL  ii.  p.  SS,  &c. 
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of  these  reptiles  have  been 
ftuthfullj  preserred  in  the 
centre  of  spheroidal  con- 
cretioDi  of  clay -iron -stone. 
The  largest  of  these  licards, 
ArchegoMaurua  Deckeni, 
must  Lave  been  3  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  annexed 
drawing  represents  the 
ekuU  and  neck  bones  of 
the  smallest  of  the  three, 
of  tho  natural  size.  They 
were  considered  by  Gold- 
I  fuss  as  sauriana,  but  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  ta  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Laby- 
rintkodoTt,  and  therefore,  as 
before  explained  (p.  342.), 
having  many  cliaraclcrs 
intermediate  between  ba- 
trachiaus  and  sauriaas. 
The  remains  of  the  extre- 
mities leave  no  doubt  that 
they  were  quadrupeds, 
"  provided,"  says  Von 
Meyer,  "  with  hands  and 
feet  terminating  in  distinct 
9  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only  for  awimming  or 
efeeping."  The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out  certain  points  of 
analogy  between  their  bones  and 
~    '"  those  of  the  Protnu  antfuimu ;  and 

Prof.  Owen  has  observed  to  me  that 
they  make  an  approach  to  the  PrQ- 
trtu  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs. 
Two  specimens  of  these  ancient  rep* 
"""m^aSj.?*"' '  t'lcs  retain  a  large  part  of  the  outer 

skin,  which  consisted  of  long,  nar- 
row wedge-shaped,  tile-like,  and  homy  scales,  arranged  in  rows 
(see  fig.  511.). 

ChtirolAerian  footprinU  in  eoal-meaturei.  United  Stattt.  —  In 
1844,  the  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal 
wu  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Bhine,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large 
reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
eokl-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
And  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once 
convinced  of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that 
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point,  on  whicb  doubts  had  been  entertained  both  in  Enrope  uid  dw 
United  StstcB.  The  footmarks  were  flnt  observed  stuidiiig  oat  ii 
roliot'  from  the  lower  surface  of  elabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  tldo 
Uj-ers  of  fine  unetaous  clay  I  brought  away  one  of  these  mitM, 
nhich  id  represLUted  m  the  accompany  drawug  (fig  512  ).    It  dii- 


vtrrii^i.  si*  cisii  ci  cracks  (<i.  a'l  <if  nnM 
T-;':i  >.-:%: if  i=  ..-Ur.  azi  oasts  itf  the  $ame.  bv 
.  ±::..\  rL:;rT\.\i  ic-  ih.e  iryiaf  and  shrinking*' 
:~:  \Xii7-.-^  o:'  !*=i  izK  optc  crevices.    Ii«ill 

:^i  ;ra^'kj.  af  a:  i.  f.  c^Tei^  the  iiwtpriii^ 
1  ;r,  ii;=x  i*  ::^i.:  h*rr  beea  expected,  lor  lit 

i-.ii  ■«  i^ ;:  :li;  a-JTr^I  Talk<^i  over  it  aod  kA 
r;i!»  *>j;i  i:  tiiirw^sri*  dried  cp  and  thiuk 

■-:::r-:t  :.v;*:iT»  «■;;*  ^l««rTedbr  I>r.E=-a 
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le  same  qaarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
arranged  (see  fig.  513.)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 


Fig.  513. 


Series  of  repUlUn  IbotprinU  In  th«  coal-ttnti  ofWeitiBbrelaDd* 

Cimnty,  PeQiuylTanU. 

a.  MarkofnaU? 

lit  ihej  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere 
lere  was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 
lira,  each  pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
Mirly  equal  distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
es  torn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the 
aropean  Ckeirotherium^  before  mentioned  (p.  339.),  both  the  hind 
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and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  aze  of  the  hind  loot  ii 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore  foot  In  die  American  fonfl 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the  hinder  and  fonr 
in  the  anterior  foot  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheiroikefiumfaub 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  torn  the  ooe 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Ckewh 
therium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triossic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  & 
ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  iti 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  mide 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  bone 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  thit 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  tad 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensborg  isperfectlj 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  cotl-fid^ 
having  the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  meo- 
tioned  (p.  396.),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  ia  tk 
neighbourhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levelL 
The  impressions  of  Lepidodendrofiy  Stgillaria,  Stigmaria,  and  other 
characteristic  carboniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  beknr 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were 
afterwards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.K  of  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  Na  XL  hj 
Prof.  n.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  ge<Jo- 
gists  as  the  uppermost  part  of  tlic  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thicknea 
of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  footprints  of  Greens- 
burg,  before  described,  and  these  older  PottsviUe  impressions,  h 
the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XL,  the  "  debateable  ground "  betirtta 
the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  tn- 
nounced  in  1851  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints,  referred 
by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  ind 
left  feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  ind 
hind  foot.  One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter 
for  each  footprint  of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  to  be  nearly  equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride 
of  about  nine  inches,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  foot- 
steps of  nearly  four  inches.  The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  boi 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet.  The  animal  which  made  them  is 
supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Saurian,  rather  than  to  a  Bttn- 
chian  or  Chelonian.  With  these  footmarks  were  seen  shrinkigs 
cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud,  and  rain-epolii 
with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  lU 

*  See  Lyell's  Second  Vinit,  &C.,  roL  ii.  p.  305. 
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ig  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  footprints,  that  the 
xls  helonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 
i2  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from 
measures  of  America  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  de- 
em in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillariso  before  al- 
as of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree 
it  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  ex- 
rUnder  of  bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony 
black  sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by 
«OQS  matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood 
ck.  These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was 
kWay.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrse  of  a  reptile,  probably 
^  feet  in  length  {DendrerpeUm  Acadianum,  Owen),  were 
I  through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell  also  of  a  Pupa,  the 
noniferous  mollusk  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  was  observed 
ame  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman  of  Boston  pronounced  the 
o  be  allied  in  structure  to  Menobranehus  and  Menoponui, 
>f  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers. 
B  view  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  fdso 
9ut  the  resemblance  of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the 
Arehegosaurus  and  Lahyrinthodon,^  Whether  the  creature 
»t  into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air, 
ler  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  fiood,  or  in  what- 
er  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture, 
rints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been 
L  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of 
or  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scoda,  evidently  made  by  quad- 
ralking  on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the 
lenopoma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 
53  Prof.  Owen  announced  the  first  discovery  of  fossil  rep- 
mains  in  the  British  Coal-Measures ;  and,  in  1854,  the  same 
ist  described  a  '^  sauroid  batrachian,"  of  the  Labyrinthodan 
>btained  by  Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  coal  of  Pictou  in  Nova 

in  ten  years  (between  1844  and  1854)  the  skeletons  or  bones 
18  than  seven  carboniferous  reptiles,  re£9rred  to  five  genera, 
mght  to  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  reptilian  foot- 
ome  of  them  too  large  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the 


iiy  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  Air-breathers  in  CoaL 

s  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844)  it  was  common  to 
(legists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  animals 
tier  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Goal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than 
nian.  Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  scarcely 
y  progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna 

*  GeoL  Qaart  Joorn.  toL  ix.  p.  58. 
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of  the  coal,  since  the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been 
all  amphibious.  Negative  evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  in 
paleontological  reasonings  and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  jet  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  its  value.  In  the  United  States,  about  5  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  native  coal  are  annually  extracted  from  the  ooil- 
measures,  yet  no  fossil  insect  has  yet  been  met  with  in  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  North  America.  Ought  we  then  to  conclude  that  al 
the  period  of  the  coal  insects  were  unrepresented  in  the  forests  of 
the  Western  World  ?  In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix,  Bu- 
limus,  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  any  aquatic  pulmoniferous  mollnsk, 
such  as  Limncus  or  Planorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the 
coal  of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  disoovere^ 
and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  Can  we  infer  that  land- 
shells  were  not  called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes^  nntfl 
after  the  carboniferous  period  ? 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  would  account  readily  fiir 
the  absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals, from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  the  condition  of  the  planet  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  too  immature  and  unsettled  to  permit  creatoni 
enjoying  a  higher  development  than  batrachians  to  find  a  fitdomicQe 
therein.    But  this  same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  inverte- 
brata,  or  the  entire  absence  of  many  important  classes  of  them,  whoOj 
unexplained.    When  we  generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  eighteen  or  twenty  individual  insects  and  land-eheBi 
met  with  in  the  coal  (and  most  of  these  very  recently  fonnd]^  flV 
scarcely  double  the  number  of  the  carboniferous  reptiles  which  km 
been  established  within  the  last  ten  years  on  the  evidence  of  boMi 
and  footprints.     Yet  our  opportunities  of  examining  strata  fbcned 
in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in  this  case  all  thatm 
enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether  primary,  secondarjt 
or  tertiary.     We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils  replete  with  tbe 
fossil  roots  of  trees,  —  have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect  trunks  and 
stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,  —  haw 
broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure,  —  and,  after  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the  dait 
respecting  the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the 
Coal  had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.     The  age  of  the  planet, 
or  its  unprepared  state  to  serve  as  a  dwelling  place  for  organiirf 
beings,  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we  know  that  while  the 
land  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  contemporaneous  seal 
swarmed  with  life — with  Articulata,  Mollusca,  Radiata,  and  Pishes. 
We  must,  therefore,  collect  more  facts,  if  we  expect  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem, wliicli,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  but  excite  our 
wonder ;  and  wo  must  remember  how  much  the  conditions  of  this 
problem  have  varied  within  the  last  ten  years.     Meanwhile  let  us  be 
content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data  chiefly  to  our  want  of 
skill  as  collectors  and  interpreters,  but  partly  also  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossib'zation  of  land-animals^  whether 
of  high  or  low  degree. 


UOUNTAIN  UUEarONE. 


CASBONIFEBODS  OR  KOCNTAIN  UUEBTONE. 

It  has  been  alreodj  stated  (p.  362.),  that  this  formation  underlies 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  South  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in 
the  North  and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  altemato  with  Coal- 
Measures,  or  with  shales  and  sandstones,  sometimes  containing  seams 
of  Goal.  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limeatone  is 
destitate  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains, — the 
greater  part  indeed  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and 
Crinoida. 

The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-shaped  kinds,  which 
Iiftve  the  most  massire  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of 
Stmcture  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in 
■tnts  newer  than  the  Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or 
Paleozoic,  and  a  modern  or  Neozoic  type,  i^  by  the  latter  term,  we 
designate  (as  proposed  by  Prof,  E,  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  tri- 
uuc  to  the  most  modem,  inclusive.  The  accompanying  diagrams 
(flgs.  514, 515.)  may  illustrate  these  types ;  and,  although  it  may  not 
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them,  as  the  reality  of  tbe  diatinction  ia  of  no  amall  theoretical 
interest. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  more  ancient  corals  hare  what  u  called  ■ 
quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  atou^  plates  or  lamella, — paittrf 
the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  nombs 
of  these  himetlis  in  the  paleozoic  tjpe  is  4,  6,  16,  fcc. ;  while  in  tfct 
newer  t^po  the  number  ie  alwa}-s  6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  nnltipk 
of  six  ;  and  this  holds  good,  whether  they  be  simple  cup-like  fbta^ 
as  in  ligs.  514.  a  and  515.  a,  or  aggregate  clnBters  of  cupa  a>  in 
514.  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  saf  that  the  primarj  or  more  n- 
cient  corals  are  all  gencricallj  and  speciflcallj  diseiinilar  fnim  di 
secondary,  tcrtiarj,  and  living  corals, —  for,  more  than  this,  tbtf 
belong  to  distinct  Orders,  although  often  so  like  in  outward  fna 
as  to  have  been  referred  in  many  cases  to  living  reef-buildiag  gnma 
Hence  we  must  not  too  confidently  draw  concIasiouB  from  de 
modem  to  the  paleozoic  polyps,  respecting  climate  and  the  teanpff- 
ature  of  the  waters  of  the  primeval  seas,  inasmuch  as  the  two  gimpi 
of  zoophytes  arc  constructed  on  essentially  different  typea.  Wbct 
the  groat  number  of  the  paloozoio  and  neozoic  species  is  taken  iaH 
account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  how  constant  the  rale  then 
explained  holds  good  ;  only  one  exception  having  as  yet  occnrredrf 
a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  cretaceous),  and  cat 
only  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Fitngia  ?)  in  paleozoic  (Silurian)  rodi 

From  a  great  number  of  lameUifcrous  corals  met  with  in  the  Hon- 
tain  Limestone,  two  species  have  been  selected,  as  having  a  vaj 


1 


wide  ranse,  ext<'nding  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the 
British  Islei,  and  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  t^ach  country. 

TLc*o  fossiK  together  witli  numerous  species  of  Zaphrmlit.  Amr 
plexus,  Cyathophylium,  CluiopkyUam,  Sgringopora,  and  JlficArliMii*, 

■  For  figom  of  these  cora]>  icc  FaIcoiitogni[ihicid  Sncietr's  Monogniplia.  lUL 
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fiirm  I  gronp  widely  different  from  any  that  preceded  or  followed 
them. 

Of  the  Bryozoa,  the  prevailing  forms  are  FtneMttUa  and  Fo^- 
pora,  and  these  often  form  conaiderable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds 
•ra  easily  recognised. 

CriMoidea  we  alao  numerous  in  the  Mountain  limestODe.  (See  figs. 
<18,  S19.) 


«.  Opa  of  thv  pvlvlc  plat«». 

In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  fig.  519.  b,  is 
greatly  developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  anns,  although  this  is 
The  genera  Poleriocrirmt,  Cyathocrinut, 
t,  and  Ffatjfcrinui  are  all  of  them  charac- 
Other  Ecbinoderma  are  rare,  a  few  Sea- 
:  these  have  a  complex  stmoture,  with 
many  more  plates  on  their  surface  than  are  seen  in  the  modem 
genera  of  tha  same  group.  One  genua,  the  Palachinat  (flg.  £20.),  is 
the  analogue  of  the  modem  Echintu.  The  other,  Arehaocidaru, 
represents,  in  like  manner,  the  Cidarii  of  the  present  seas. 

Of  MoUusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranchiat«s)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  oflen  of  largo  size. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  sheila  of  the  formation  are  large 
■peeies  of  Produetua,  such  as  P.  giganleut,  P.  henutpharieut,  P  Memi- 
Tttieutatm  (fi%.  521.),  and  P.  teabriculus.    Large  plaited  epirifers,  as 


e  case  in  fig.  518. 
I,  Aetinocrimit 
terirtic  of  this  formation. 
Urchins  only  being  kni 
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Spiri/er  striahu,  S.  rotumdatut,  and  S.  tngonaiit  (fig.  S2!2.\tlm 
abound ;  and  smooth  speciee,  such  u  Spirifer  glaber  (fig.  523.)  wiA 
ltd  naineroiis  Tuieries. 


Among  ibe  paUiobranchiale  mollosks  Terebrahila  AaUabi  ieaerxH 

mention,  noi  onlj-  tor  it$  wide  range,  but  because  it  often  retaim  the 
pattern  of  ibe  original  coloured  stripes  which  ornamented  the  Utui^ 
shi'U.  (See  fig,  524."l  These  coloured  bands  are  also  preserrcdii 
^Teral  lamellibranchiaie  biTaJves,  as  in  AciculopeeUn  (fig.  52a.],  ii 
which  dark  stripes  aliemaie  with  a  light  ground.  In  some  ■!»  rf 
the  spiral  univalrei,  the  pattern  of  the  original  painting  is  di«tiiKi|f 
retained,  as  in  the  FUmrotomaria  (fig.  526.),  which  displajs  wnj 
blotches,  resembling  the  colouring  in  manj  recent  Trochidx^ 


Thi?  me:v  laot  that  jhrtl?  of  jsch  high  antiquiiv   should  bm 

BTvstrvei  the  paurrr.i  vf  xLtlr  eoUiuriasr  is  striking  and  una- 

re\';e<i  :  but  P:\'£  E.  Fcrbr^  tta  ^«dui»l  from  it  an  important  gio- 

"..Y'.oa;  ivno^usivoL     Ho  inrVrs  :^t  the  di-pth  of  the  primeval  fW 

;a  wliii'h  tie  SL---:Lr.i»;a  Ii=:r*:ozf  was  formed  did  not  exisetdJO 

faibti:i]£.     To  ihi«  I'.'ir.iiTz  ii-  if  '.ei  ivcb^rrixg  thai  in  ihecxiftbg 

swij  the  torvaoca  wi.;i-h  have  i-.^-, -r*  asd  well  defined  patterns mrif 

itihaMi  ^T\'*if  r  dipthf  tha=  .V  fathoms :  and  the  greater  miBhr 

jmt^jiaA  wht  :\>  the^f  is  ^.vt  I- j'-t  in  Teir  shallow  w«ia-,  not  an 

^^^^^^M»<i»h.'<KL$cA-p.    Tbi.-e  arv  *Ten  eia=:p!«  in  the  Briiisli  M« 

^^^  f*"*  whii-h  arrf  al-wiji  white  or  cir"oark«s  when  taken  bm 

^  loo  &:hoa:s :  asi  vet  :=iir-i=»I»  cf  the  same  ^Kcie^  if  tabs 

Jh»:k<wer  KQCs.  aw  viridiv  seized  or  banded. 
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TUb  infofmation,  derired  from  the  colour  of  the  ahells,  is  the 
more  welcome,  because  the  Kadi&la,  Arttcnlata,  and  Mollnsca  of  the 
Cartmniferoue  period  belong  almost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer 
round  in  the  living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we 
wa  only  haurd  conjectures. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  mollusca,  such  as  Avievla,  Nucuh, 
Solemj/a,  and  Lithodomtu,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera;  but 
lie  majority,  though  of^n  referred  to  living  types,  such  as  Itocardia, 
T^rriUlla,  and  Buccinum,  belong  really  to  forma  which  appear  to 
lave  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  paleozoic  epoch.  Euom- 
thaha  is  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the 
nterior  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (fig.  527.  d),  the  septa  or 


partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those 

hkving  siphunclcs,  like  the  Nautilus.     The  animal  appears  to  have 

retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  the  internal  cavity 

previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all  com- 

Fi».  M».  munication  with  it  by  a  septum.     The  number  of 

chambers  is   irregular,   and  they  are  generally 

wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.     The  animal  of 

I   the  recent  Turritella  comnumiM  partitions  off  in 

tike  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  its 

spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  20  species  of  the  genus  BeUerophon 
(see  fig.  528.),  a  shell  without  chambers  like  the 
''  living  Argonaut,  occur  in  the  Mountun  Lime- 
stone.    The  genus  is  not  met  with  in  strata  of 
ater   date.     It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
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HetfTopeda,  and  allied  to  the  GUss-Shell,  Cartnario;  but  bj  me 
iVvr  it  \i  thought  to  be  »  simple  form  of  Cephklopod. 

The  cvboDifi'roua  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely  fronllM 
livian  irpe  ^tlie  Nautilus),  u  do  the  mora  ancient  Silurian  Tqm- 
<<'QUiive^  of  the  ^amc  order;  yet  they  offer  some  remarkable  fomi 
^-aixvlT  known  in  strata  newer  than  the  coaL  Among  tbeie  ii 
OrthoftTot,  a  siphuncled  and  cliBBibered  shell,  like  a  NautUM  m- 
ooiW  and  strughtcned  (6g.  529.).     Some  species  of  thij  genu  in 


svveni  tivt  long.  Ibe  Gcniatite  is  another  genns,  aearlj  allied  to 
:ht.'  Aataumitt,  fVoai  which  it  differs  in  having  the  lobos  of  the  te^ 
tKv  t'n.<m  Uivral  denticulatioas,  or  crenatnres  ;  so  that  the  outliMof 
ili<.'?4.'  is  ivutinnouj  and  anintermpted. 

Tito  ^pvoitv  represented  in  fig.  530.  is  found  in  almost  all  locilitit^ 
i:ii.l  [<n'^'uu  ihi'  li^zag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfectka 

In  another  species  (tig.  331.),  the  septa  are  but  slightljwtn^ 
juJ  so  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Mantilto.   Ik 


oaoe  Hiaifii 


■r^al  iHviition  of  the  siphnncle,  however,  clearly  diBtinguishn  At 
oiiiatitc  from  the  Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to flt 
mitt  lit' the  Ammonites,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors  dout 
'lii'M'  it  to  bt-  gcnericully  distinct. 

t'iii:iiljixh.  —  The  distribution  of  these  is  eingularlj  partial;  n 
ui'li  Ml,  tliat  M.  di:  Eoninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  palcontolo|i(^ 
Hlali-il  Ui  uic  lliat,  in  making  his  extensive  collection  of  the  fiaok 
Uuiintoin  Limestone  of  Belgium,  be  had  fuand  no  mon  thu 
Itvo  vxauii'les  of  the  bones  or  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  ttm 
data,  he  might  hare  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebnli 
reme  rarity  in  the  carboniferous  Eeas ;  whereas  the  ia- 
of  other  countries  has  led  to  qnite  k  different  refflit 
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n»u,  near  Clifton,  on  the  Aron,  Uiere  in  a  celebr&ted  "  bone-bed," 
ifaiKWt  entirely  nuide  up  of  ichthy elites ;  Aud  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  "  flah-beda"  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  Ae  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Flacoid  order,  nearly  all  of  them 
rolled  aa  if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  as  in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodut  affords 
•o  illnstrstion  ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  FseaiuMtdiu  and  CochUodus, 
•re,  like  the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above, 
tg.  386.,  p.  350.),  massive  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grinding.  (See  figs. 
aa,  533.) 


There  are  upwards  of  70  other  speciee  of  flsh-remunB  known  in 
the  Ifonntain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defenuve  fin- 
bones  of  these  creatures  are  not  unfrequent  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ; 
■fliiwifi  known  as  Oracanlhut  are  often  of  a  very  targe  size.  Ganoid 
fllti^  such  u  HtAoptychiug,  also  occur ;  but  these  are  far  less  nnme- 
rooM.  The  great  Megalichthyt  Hibberti  appears  to  range  from  the 
'1T|iper  Coal-measures  to  the  lowest  Carboniferons  strata. 

—  ..        _Xhis  somewhat  important  group  (^  the  lower 

I,  which  is  represented  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Num- 
■  and  their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain 
TjJBtmtnnr  to  be  restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  the  individuals,  how- 
«TAT,  of  which  are  vastly  numerous.     Textuiaria^  Nodotaria,  £n- 
FK.tM.  dothyra,   and  Ftuulina  (fig.  534.),   have  been  re- 

^^^^^^^  cognised.  The  first  two  genera  are  common  to  this 
^^^^^^^  and  all  the  after  periods  ;  the  third  has  already 
jiwuM » iwte^nta,  appeared  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  bnt  is  not  known 
■■coiSHi'i'diui.  above  the  Carboniferous ;  the  fourth  (fig.  534.)  ia 
MmbuId  LiDHtcDc,  peculiar  to  the  Mountain  Limestone,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  formation  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

BTSATA  CONTEUPORAKEODS  WITH  THE  MOUNTAIN  LIUESTONE. 

In  countries  where  limestone  does  not  form  the  principal  part 
«f  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very 
difibrent  character,  as  in  the  Bbenish  Frovinccs  of  Prussia,  and  in 
die  Hartz.  The  slates  and  sandstones  called  Kieael-schiefer  and 
Younger  Greywaoke  (Jungere  grauwacke)  by  the  Germans,  were 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE,  OR  DEYONIAN  GROUP. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Borders  of  Wales— Of  Scotland  and  the  South  of  Lneland 
— ^Fossil  reptile  and  foot-tracks  at  Elgin — Fossil  Devonian  plants  at  Elilkennj — 
IchthjoHtes  of  Clashbinnie — Fossil  fish,  crustaceans,  &c.,  of  Caithness  and 
Forfarshire — Distinct  lithological  type  of  Old  Bed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — 
Term  Devonian — Organic  remains  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of 
the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  systems  —  Devonian  series  of  England  and  the 
Continent — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — Lower — Old  Bed 
Sandstone  of  Bussia— Devonian  Strata  of  the  United  States — Coral-reefs  at 
tiieF^OlsoftheOhia 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  section  (p.  334.),  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  are  sarmounted  bj  a  system  called  "The  New 
Bed,"  and  underlaid  by  another  termed  the  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone."  The 
IsBt-mentioned  group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Herefordshire 
and  Scotland,  where  it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate.  It  was  afWwards  termed 
**  DeTonian,"  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequeL  For 
Bumy  years  it  was  regarded  as  very  barren  of  organic  remains ;  and 
■och  is  undoubtedly  its  character  over  very  wide  areas  where  cal- 
careous matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  colour  is  determined  by 
iSbe  red  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Old  Red^  in  Herefordshire^  &c — ^In  Herefordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great 
thickness,  sometimes  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet  In  these  regions, 
It  has  been  subdivided  into 

Ist  Conglomerate,  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and 
green  sandstone  and  marl. 

2nd.  Marl  and  cornstone, — red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted 
Buurls,  with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone, 
proyincially  called  Cornstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone.  In 
the  comstones,  and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which 
calcareous  matter  is  most  diffused,  some  remains  of  fishes  of  the 
genera  Onchus  and  Cephalaspis  occur.  Several  specimens  of  the 
latter  have  been  traced  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red,"  in 
May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strick- 
knd.* 

Old  Red  Sandsfone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  —  South  of  the 
Grampians,  in  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

*  Morchison's  Silaria,  p.  245. 


Ml^at  Minuxiurc  oi 

>[^  iMtfr  member,  or  yellow  sandstone.  A,  is  seen  at  Dm 

Mw  v""*?*"!  •■  ^'"'  iniinodiately  underlying  the  coal.    It  coi 

yfH,-m  ttsdMODO  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  Fleriehthyi  (fo 

^  tij.  .vHXX  Pampkraettu,  Gli/ptopomiu,  Holoptyehitu,  ant 

Ihi  the  Muth  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  ncu-  Elgin,  certain 
toil  while  landBtODes  were  classed  long  since  by  Professor  Sc 
god  Sir  R  Horchison  as  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  "  Old  Re< 
they  aro  generally  regarded  as  the  equiralent  of  the  Tdlon 
stone  of  Fife  above  alluded  to.  They  contaiu  large  rhoi 
(Ci,Ii»  of  *  fi^  called  by  Agaasiz  StagonolepU  Roberlaom, 


femd  by  him  to  the  Dipte: 
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fe 

ily.  Thia  family,  i 
Hugh  Miller,  is  emphatically 
teristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sai 
The  scales  of  this  Stagonotej 
only  parts  of  the  species  yet 
are  so  like  those  of  Gij/ptopt 
form  and  pattern  that  they  ni 
gjbly  prove  to  be  referable 
same  genus.  The  Glypiopm 
wc  have  seen,  is  found  in  the 
sandstone  of  Dura  Den  in  Fi 
the  genus  has  not  hitherto  be 
with  in  any  formation  exo 
Devonian. 

The  light- coloured  sands 
Morayshire  passes  down  inti 
fonnabic  series  of  strata,  wh 
full  of  undoubted  "  Old  Red" 
I  have  dwelt  tlius  parti cularl] 
age  of  this  rock,  because  it  haa 
recently  (I8i>l)  the  bones  of  a 
the  iirst  and  only  memorials 
class  yet  discovered  in  a  atn 
tiich  high  antiquity.  This  fo 
nljiaineU  by  Mr.  Patrick  Doff 
of  a  "Sketch  of  the  Geo 
Morayshire,"  from  a  quarry  a 
mingslone,  near  Elgin.  Xhe  i 
rej>rescnled  in  the  annexed 
(tig.  536.),  is  4^  inches  in  len; 
part  of  the  tail  is  coucealed 
rock ;  and,  if  the  whole  were 
it  might  be  more  than  6  inch 
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iz  ia  ft  flne^rtuned  whitish  Buidatonc,  with  a  cement  of 
of  lime.  Although  Almost  kU  the  bones  except  those  of 
lare  decomposed,  their  natural  positioa  con  still  be  seen. 
rfect  casts  of  their  form  were  taken  by  Dr.  Mantell  from 
moalda  which  thej  have  left  in  the  rock, 
idicationg  are  visible  of  minnt^  conical  teeth.  Of  ribs  there 
-four  pairs,  veij  short  and  slender.  The  pelvis  is  placed 
twentf'fourth  vertebra,  precisely  ae  in  the  living  Igoono, 
ole,  Dr.  Monteil  inferred  that  the  animal  possessed  many 
characters  blended  with  those  of  the  Batr&chians.  He 
B  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  small  terrestrial  liEord,  or  a 
Batrachion,  resembling  the  Tritons  and  aquatic  Sola- 

li  this  fossil  ia  the  most  ancient  qnadruped  of  which  any 
oaina  have  yet  been  brought  to  lights  it  seems  not  to  have 
inly  one  then  existing  in  that  region,  for  Captun  Brick- 
arred,  in  1650,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  from  the  same 
I^ummingstone,  a  continuous  series  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
intB  of  a  quadruped.  A  small  part  of  this  track,  the  course 
I  supposed  to  have  been  from  A  to  B,  is  represented  in  the 
ut  (fig.  537-).     The  footprints  are  in  pairs,  forming  two 


-^  C4§  ««  *^«    € 


m  i  the  hind  foot  being  one  inch  in  diameter  and  larger 
ire  foot  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  The  stride  must  have 
t  4  inches.  The  impressions  resemble  those  left  by  a 
Iking  on  sand ;  and,  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
be^  are  the  only  indications  as  yet  known  of  a  chelonian 
nt  than  the  trias. 

already  alluded  (p.  404.)  to  truls  referred  by  American 
to  several  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  and  discovered 
wm  flank  of  the  Alleghany  rang^  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
80  ancient  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  the  rock 
clasaed  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous,  ae  Fro- 
).  Sogers  conceives,  or  as  the  uppermost  Devonian,  as  some 
nded  (see  p.  404.).  Thej  at  least  demonstrate  that  certain 
s,  of  larger  size  than  any  of  the  bones  that  have  been 
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foun    in  cirbonireroiu  rocks,  existed  at  the  time  wben  the  ■ 
Bod    Shale,  nsuallf  termed  in  the  United  States   ' 
ferous,"  was  in  the  coarse  of  deposition. 

Id  Ireland  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Sad,  or  jellow  ti 
Kilkenny,  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coeeotletu  and  DemdniH, 
characteristic  forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  specificaUf 
distinct  from  anj  known  in  the  coal-measures,  but  referable  to  lb 
genera  found  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  Lepidodatdron  and  QwAf- 
ttrit  (see  f>)s».  5Zn-  and  539.).  The  stoms  of  the  latter  htre,  ii 
some  specimens,  broad  bases  of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  hiTt 
been  tree-foms. 


Devon  Ua.  KiUimBj. 

In  the  same  strata  shells  having  the  form  of  the  geana  AiudM,ai 
which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  tcstocea,  occur.  Somtp^ 
lo«:ists,  it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  ntlxr* 
be  classed  as  tlie  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series,  togHhs 
with  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Mr.  Griffiths  (see  p.  362.) ;  bnt  tk  » 
sociiitcd  iclithyolitcs  and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  pbA 
seem  to  favour  the  opinion  above  expressed, 

B.  {Tablf,  p.  416.)— We  come  next  to  the  middle  division cfto 
"  Old  Ked,"  as  exhibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  conntdnji' 
—  ltd,  red  shale  and  sandstone^  with  some  comstone,  occupying  At 


Valley  of  Strath 


ig.  540.)  measured  3  indie 


from  Sjtonehaven  to  the  Futbt' 
Clyde ;  and,  2ndly,  of  a  cougka'- 
rate,  seen  both  at  the  fixit  d  dt 
Grampians,  and  on  the  lai^  'i 
the  Sidlaw  Hills,  as  ihown  in  At 
section  at  p.  48.,  No&  1,  3,  ud  1 
In  the  uppermost  port  cf  the  din- 
sion  Na  !.,  or  in  the  beds  whitk. 
in  Fife,  underlie  the  jellow  uai- 
stone,  the  scales  of  a  large  giMnJ 
fish,  of  the  genua  ffohphfdim, 
were  first  observed  by  Dr.  FlemiBg 
at  Clashbinnic,  near  Perth,  and  ■■ 
entire  specimen,  more  than  S  frd 
in  length,  was  afterwords  found  bj 
Mr.  Noble.  Some  of  these  scikt 
in  length,  and  2^  in  breadth. 


Ca.  sxvi.] 
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C.  (Ta£fc,p.  416.)— The  third  or  lowest  diriBion  sontb  ( 
CSflunpiuu  coiuiate  of  gre7  paving-stone  and  roofing-slale,  i 
HaocUted  red  and  gnj  shales ;  these  strata  underlie  a  dense 
BUI  of  co&glomerat«.  In  these  grej  beds  several  remarkable  fish 
bftve  heen  found  of  the  genus  named  hj  Agassiz  Cephaltupu,  or 
■  bockler-headed,"  from  the  extraordinary  shield  which  covers  the 
boad  (see  fig.  541.),  and  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
trilobite,  ench  as  Amphut. 


at  ptrtt  of  I 

b  the  same  rock  at  Connjlie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly  known  as 
4h«  Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  crustacean  have  been 
!PM  with  from  time  to  time.  They  are  called  by  the  Scotch  qaarry- 
Min  the  "  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and  feather-like  or- 
nkiMnt  of  the  hinder  part  uf  the  head,  the  part  most  usually  met 
^ith.  Agasstz,  having  previously  referred  some  of  these  fragments 
JK  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  true  nature,  and 
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in  the  first  plato  of  his  "Foissons  Fossilca  du  Yienx  Gres  RoDg^' 
ho  figured  tho  portions  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion. 

The  carapace  of  this  huge  crustacean,  which  must  hare  riTiIled, 
if  not  exceeded  in  size  tlie  largest  crabs,  is  furnished  at  its  hinder 
pnrt  with  short  prongs,  and  has  two  large  eyes  near  the  middle,  mnck 
like  those  of  the  Eurypttrui  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  GU$^. 
The  body  consists  of  ten  or  eleven  moveable  rings  (the  ritct 
number  is  not  aseertuned),  and  wu 
terminated  hj  an  oval-poinI«d  niL 
The  whole  surface  is  covered  by  tba 
scale-like  markings  before  mcntiaaed 
Bs  ornamenting  the  head.  ¥viL 
•  M'Coy,  to  whom  I  owe  these  DotH 
,  on  the  general  structure,  has  kiadly 
^  furnished  me  with  a  rcstcomtian  of  tke 
^  entire  animal  (fig.  543.),  which  b 
belierea  to  be  cloaely  allied  to  tkt 
great  Eurj/pUrut  before  mentiontd, 
if  not  of  the  very  same  genu),  ui, 
moreover,  of  the  same  family  u  ths 
living  Eing-crab  or  £,ifmbit. 

Sir  R.  Murchison  haa  ex(KWl 
some  doubts  *  whether  the  gray  htk 
of  Forfarshire,  containing  the  ^f" 
ffotut,  may  not  be  referable  to  tW 
Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  laSat 
beds;  but,  as  they  are  associated  at  Balrudderie  witii  nomnMi 
specimens  of  Cephnlaspii)  the  bony  bucklers  or  head-pieces  iIms 
being  prcaen'eil),  apparently  belonging  to  two  species,  I  think  it 
far  more  probable  that  th<^y  constitute  a  division  of  the  "  Old  Be^* 
and  perhaps  not  so  ancient  a  one  as  the  bituminous  schists  (A,  p.  411) 
in  tlic  North  of  Scotland. 

In  the  same  grey  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing  slataa  in  vUA 
the  Cephahupia  and  Plerygotut  occur,  in  Forfarshire  and  bc^ 
dincshire,  the  remains  of  grass-like  plants  abound  in  audi  oMirikBi 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identii^MBi^ 
ponding  strata  at  distant  points.  Whether  these  be  fhogU^al 
formerly  conjectured,  or  freahwat«r  plants  of  the  fami^  FUMk, 
as  some  botanists  suggest,  cannot  yet  be  determined,  "^ej  «• 
often  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "berries"  by  the  qnaiiTinaii 
and  wliich  are  not  unlike  the  form  which  a  compressed  UkUwit 
or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  544.  and  545.).  Soma  of  AM 
were  first  observed  in  tho  year  1828,  in  gnjy  sandstone  of  A*  ■■■ 
ago  as  that  of  Forfarahire,  at  Parkhill  near  Ncwbnrgh,  in  AilM 
of  Fitb,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwords  found  them  on  tlu  iMtftlWi 
of  Strathmore,  in  the  vertical  shale  beneath  the  congloniBlttMl 
in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  at  all  the  points  whu  %  * 
is  introduced  in  the  section,  p.  48. 

"  Silurin,  p.  a*r. 
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Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  these  fossils  to  the  panicles  of  a  Jttnetu, 
the  catkins  of  Sparganium.  or  Bome  allied  plant,  and  he  was  con- 
■mod  in  this  opinion  hy  finding  a  specimen  at  Balmdderie,  showing 
e  under  surface  smoother  than  the  npper,  and  displaying  what  may 
I  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  stitlk.  I  have  met  with  some  epeci- 
ens  in  Forfarshire  imbedded  in  sandstone,  and  not  associated  with 
le  leaves  of  plants  (sec  fig.  544.),  which  bore  a  considerahle  reaem- 
blanco  to  the  spawn  of  a  recent  Natiea  (fig.  546.X  in 
"*  "''        which  the  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin  laj-er  of  sand, 

A  and  flcem  to  have  acquired  a  polygonal  form  by  press* 
ing  against  eacli  other;  but,  as  no  gasteropodous 
shells  have  been  detected  in  the  same  formation,  the 
Parka  has  probably  no  connection  with  this  class  of 

The  late  Dr.  Mantell  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

resemblance  of  one  of  my  specimens  (see  flg.  547.)  to 

■mall  bundle  of  tho  dricd-«p  eggs  of  the  ctminion  English  frog, 

rhich  ho  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  carbonaceous  state  (see  fig. 

.)  from  tho  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that  be  suggested  a 

1«.  MT.  Slab  of  OM  Rtd  SindiKHH,') 


IU».  from  ■  dried-up  poad  \rt  Clap-  1  u 
h«m  C«i>n<«i.  i  D 

«.  Tiw  o.».  ;  s 

H^hlbLUng  ibi  liniB  of  ibt  eu-j 


ni^MI.  Sh>l>  or  Old  Iltd  SuHblDnF,  < 
a.  TwoiiilrofaT.yn«mblln(HliOM 
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batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  concurred  in  tlie 
idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circular  fossils  (fig.  549.]^ 
wliich  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  ''Old  Red,"  occurring 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  might 
possibly  be  the  ova  of  some  gigantic  triton  or  salmmmader. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strftta  of  the  Devo- 
nian period  will  weigh  strongly  with  many  geologiatB  against  such 
conjectures. 

''  Old  Red''  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  as  consist- 
ing of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  hypogcne  rocks,  which 
seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.*  The  beds  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  constituting  this  frame  may  once  perhaps  have  extended 
continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians  before  the  upheaval  of  thst 
mountain  range  ;  for  one  band  of  tlio  sandstone  follows  the  course  of 
the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Caledonian  vaDej, 
and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur  in  several  parts  of 
tlie  interior,  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshir^ 
and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of 
Strathspey.  On  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  the  Old  Red  fom 
those  three  immense  insulated  hills  before  described  (p.  67.X  vhcn 
beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  3000  feet  high,  rest  unconformable  m 
a  base  of  gneiss,  attesting  tlie  vast  denudation  which  has  taken  pliea 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  '*  Old  Red"  north  of  the  Gram^iH 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  soutli,  especially  in  the  niiddb 
and  lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  np|Nr 
portion,  consisting  of  light-coloured  Sandstones,  and  containing  the 
Telerpeton  of  Elgin,  has  been  already  classed.  A.,  p.  416.,  ai  the 
e(|uivalcnt  of  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Fife.  That  upper  menhs 
j)a:?ses  downwards  into  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  conghnv- 
ratc»,  which  may  correspond  with  the  beds  called  B.,  in  the  sm 
section  at  p.  416.  To  the  above  succeeds,  in  the  descending  oris; 
'^  the  middle  formation"  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  composed  of  thin,  fiidh 
^rey  sandstone,  in  which,  in  Morayshire,  Dr.  Malcolmson  found  aqv* 
cies  of  Cephalaspis ;  but  whether  these  beds  are  of  the  age  of  the 
paving-stone  of  Arbroath  (C,  Tahhy  p.  416.)  is  as  yet  unoertiin. 

Next  below  is  the  ^'inferior  division"  of  Hugh  Miller,  coB- 
prising :  — 

a.  Red  and  variegated  sandstones, 

b.  Bituminous  schists. 

c.  Coarse  sandstone. 

d.  Great  conglomerate. 

In  the  schists  6,  a  great  variety  of  fish  arc  met  with  in  the  coo- 
ties of  Banff,  Nairn,  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Caithness,  and  also  in 
Orkney,  belonging  to  the  genera  Pterichthys  (fig.  550.\  Cbccofft«» 
JHplopteruSy  Dipterus,    CheiracanthuSy  AsterolepiSf  and  otheit  de- 
scribed by  Agassiz. 

•  "  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  1841. 
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five  apeciee  of  Pteriekthi/i  bvm  beea  found  ia  this  lowest  di- 
yision  of  the  OH  Red.  The 
wing-like  appendages,  whence 
the  ^nus  ia  named,  were  first 
snppoBcd  bj  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
paddles,  like  those  of  the 
turtle;  but  Agassiz  regards 
them  u  weapons  of  defence, 
like  the  occipital  spines  of  the 
Eirer  BuH-head  (Colttu  gobio, 
Linn.)  i  and  considers  the  tul 
to  have  been  the  only  organ  of 
motion.  The  genera  DipUrtu 
and  DiplopUrua  are  so  named, 
because  th«r  two  dorsal  fins 
are  so  placed  as  to  front  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  pair  of  wings. 

AkrUOfi,  *twti;  unnrildciliciirlDi mouth;     ,A^        .  .     '^  „" , 

^  uR.tar.d'^H.Hiu.r.*  They  have    bony   enamelled 

^        Hie  AtteroUpii  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.    A.  At- 
A    muM,  Eichwald,  the  species  characteristic  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
1   of  RasBia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between 
n  10  and  80  feet     It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armour,  embossed 
(  witb  atar-like  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton. 
^'   Hm  mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  t«eth,  the  outer  ones 
■Ball  and  fish-like,  the  inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  character.f 
>>    Hie  Atterolepii  occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America, 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  Old  Red.     Coniferons  wood,  with  atruc- 
tore  showing  medullary  rays,  has  likewise  been  detected  in  the  lower 
division  by  Hugh  Miller},  who  has  pointedly  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  as  the  oldest  example  yet  known  of  so  highly  or- 
ganiaed  a  plant  occurring  in  a  rock  of  such  antiquity. 

South  Devon  and  ComwalL — Term  Devonian. — A  great  step 
was  made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
lads,  previously  referred  to  the  "transition"  or  Silurian  series, 
were  found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Mnrchison,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire 
foasilai  perceived  that  some  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carbon- 
Iferoag  group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could 
not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  together  exhibiting 
a  peculiar  and  intermediate  character.  But  these  palcontological 
abeervatioDS  alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  assign,  with  accn- 

*  Old  Red  SandMone.  FIsu  I .  fig.  I .        t  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  bj  Hugh 
lb.  Hitler's  description  of  the  fleh  H     Hitler. 
Bo«t  giqihic  uiil  correct  %  ^'ooqtiuiti,  p.  199. 
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racy,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  scries  of  these  slate-rocks  nd 
limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchiwn, 
in  1836  and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthracitic 
shales  of  North  Devon  belonged  to  tho  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding 
observers  had  imagined,  to  the  '*  transition  "  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  hero  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "  Devonian  sjstem* 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fosnli, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carixm- 
iferous  groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest^  and  equally  striking 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  tho  corals  or  of  the  shells.  Ike 
species  are  mostly  distinct  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist^  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates  and 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomente^ 
passing  into  red  sandstone.  But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered 
and  disturbed  by  tho  intrusion  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  oAcr 
igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devoy,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  bn 
less  changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overlying  carboniferons  ncfa 
or  **  Culm  Measures  "  arc  clearly  seen.  The  following  seqnenee  ii 
(exhibited  in  the  coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Channel  bstmai 
Barnstaple  and  the  North  Foreland.* 


[Jppcr 
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Devonian  Series  in  North  Devon. 

Calcareous  brown  slates  ;  with  fossils,  many  of  them  commoB  to 
tlie  (^arl>oniferoiis  group.     (Barnstaple,  Pilton,  &c.) 

Brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  shells  and  land-plants '5ky- 
maria,  Knorria,  and  others.     (Ba};:gy  Point,  Marwood,  &c.) 

C2.  Hard   ^rcy  and  reddish  sandstones  and  micaceous  flaj^s,  witbort 
I  f().ssilK,  nesting  on  soft  ptienish  schists  of  considerable  thicbMik 

M'  \  W  J  (Morte  Bay,  Bull  Point,  &c.) 

1  nn  c<  ^  CaK-areous  slates,  with  ci;rht  or  nine  coorses  of  limestone,  finUflf 
coruls  and  nhells  like  tirjsc  of  the  Plymonth  limestone.  (Conbe 
Martin,  Ilfraconil>e  Harbour,  &c.) 

4.  Hard,  frreenish,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  :  with  occaflional  foA 
SpirifvrSf  &c     (Linton,  North  Foreland,  &c.) 

5.  Soft  chloritous  slates,  with  some  sandstones;   Orthis,  Spmfif^  uA 
some  Coruls.    (Valley  of  Rocks,  Lyumouth,  &c.) 


Lower  - 


The  fiuccos.sivc  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  vitb 
those  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  both  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Devonian  "  system  and  by  other  observers.  And  Prof.  Scdjn»K^ 
has  a^aiii  lately  brought  them  into  closer  comparison.t  Other 
geologists  at  home  and  abroad  have  successively  identified  thnn 
with  the  Devonian  series  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provincef, 

*  ScdgiK'ick  and   Murchisou,  Trans.     Cornwall,   pi.  3.    Murchison*8  Silvia, 
Gcol.  Soc.,  Now  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  C44.      p.  256. 

De  la  Bcche,  Geul.  lie  port,  Devon  and  j  Quart.  Jouni.  GeuL  Soc  vtil.  viii. 

p.  L,  ei  hcq. 
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mtral  Germanj,  and  America.*     I  shall  proceed  first  to  treat  of 
e  main  divisions  which  have  been  established  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  Roekt. 
The  slates  and  sandstones  of  Barnstaple  (No.  1.  a,  b.  of  the 
eceding  section)  are  represented  in  Comvall  by  the  limestones 
id  slates  of  Petherwyn,  which  rise  in  like  manner  from  audor  the 
Culm  Measures,  constituting  the 
Petherwyn  group  of  Prof  Sedg- 
wick. These  beds  contain  the 
very  common  Spiri/er  disjunettu. 
Sow.  (  S.  VerTteuiUi,  Murch.),  (see 
fig.  551.),  a  species  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
found  even  in  Asia  Minor  and 
China.  Among  many  other  fossils 
e  (^menia  linearis  (fig.  552.)  and  the  minute  crustacean  Cypri- 
na  terrato-ttriaUt  (flg.  553.)  are  so  characteristic  of  these  upper 


ids  in  Belgium,  the  Khenish  Provinces,  the  Rartz,  Saxony,  and 
ilesia,  that  strata  of  this  division  in  Germany  are  distinguished  by 
le  names  of  "Clyraenien-Kalk,"  and  "  Cypridinen-schiefer." | 
With  these  are  many  Goniatitei  (G.  aubtvteatus,  Miinster,  and 
lier  species)  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  In  Germany 
My  are  usually  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  Oberscheld,  also  at 
onvin  in  Belgium,- &c.  Trilobites  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cornwall 
id  North  Devon  ;  they  are  chiefly  restricted  to  species  of  PAocops 
i»r  genus,  see  fig.  585.);  but  in  the  upper  Devonian  limestones  of 
le  Fichtelgebirge,  as  at  Elbersreuth  in  Bavaria,  there  are  numerous 
aoera  and  species  which  never  rise  higher  in  the  series  or  appear 
1  iDy  portion  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Middle  Devonian. 
The  nnfossilifcrous  series  (No.  2.,  p.  424.)  of  North  Devon,  and  the 
dcareous  beds  of  Ilfracombc  (3.),  correspond  to  the  Dartmouth  and 

*  Sea  Dr.  Fred.  Sandlicri^r  on  the  Von    Hojcr'i  PilnoatogniphiM,   9rd 

evoalan  roclu  of  Nonuui  (Geol.  Vcr  vd.  pt.  1. 

■It  NuMui) :   Fred.  Roemor,  on  the  f  8«o  MurcUsoa'a  Woria,  chaps,  s., 

arti  DcToniun  Rocks,  hi  Ihiokcranil  xiv.,  and  zv. 
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Pl^onth  groups  of  Prof.  Sedgwick's  Sontli  Devon  §erjei,  ud  m 
the  most  typical  portion  of  the  DeTonian  system.  Thej  include  Iha 
great  limestones  of  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  with  AcS^ 
trilobites,  and  corals.  A  thick  sccnmulation  of  slate  and  acliis^  fiillsf 
the  same  fossils,  occupies  nearly  all  the  sonthem  portico  of  Devoi- 
shire  and  a  large  part  of  ComwalL  Among  the  taait  we  find  ik 
genera  Favoritei,  Heliolittt,  and  CyaiMapkylUtm,  the  lait  gena 
equally  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  the  two 
former  so  frequent  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few  eren  of  the  spetwi 
are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  ^up%  a^  for  exampla 
Favontet  paiymarpha  (fig.  5M.\  tina  of  the  conunooest  of  all  thi 
Devonshire  fusails.     The  CgathophifUum  catpilonm  (fig.  555.)  uj 


».  ■  umlatl  nv. 


n,  aMbklw 

BeliolUei  pyriformis  (fig.  556.)  arc  peculiarly  characteristic;  u  i> 
another  very  common  spccii's,  the  Aulopora  terpen*  (flg.  55T.), 
which  creeps  over  corals  and  sbcUs  in  its  young   stal^  u  kn 


cniflnl.     Mtddlr  Dt- 


MlLucEdw.uidlUlM.] 


figurcil,  but  flftcrn-ards  grows  upwanls  and  becomes  a  clunter  o( 
tubes  connected  by  minute  processes.  In  this  state  it  has  bm 
Bupiwsed  to  be  a  ilistinct  coral,  and  has  been  called  Sj/ringopora. 
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With  the  above  are  found  many  stone-lilies  or  crinoida,  some  of 
them,  Bnch  as  Cuprmocriniiet,  of  forms  genericslly  distinct  from 
those  of  tho  CarboniferouH  Limestone.  The  mollnsks  also  are  no 
less  characteristic,  among  which  the  genus  Stringoetpkalvt  (fig.  558.) 


SttMttctrtalia SarUml. Dttf.    (.TtrOralmla , 


maj  be  mentioned  as  exclusively  Devonian.  Many  other  Brachiopod 
•h^ls,  of  the  genns  Spirifer,  he,  abounded,  and  among  them  the 
Atrypa  ntxeviari*,  Linn.  sp.  (fig.  575.  p.  438.),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  cosmopolite  species  occurring  in  Devonian  strata  from 
America  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  as  we  shall  hereaAer  see 
^  437.),  lived  also  in  tho  Silurian  sess.  Among  the  peculiar 
lunellibranchiate  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  limestone  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megaiodon  (fig.  559.), 
together  with  many  spiral  univalves,  such  as  Murckittmia,  Euom- 
phalus,  and  Macroeheiliu ;  and  Fteropoda  Euch  as  Conularia  (fig.  560.). 


"Tbe  cephalopoda,  snch  as  Cyrtocerat,  Gyroeerat,  and  others,  are 
nearly  all  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Upper 
Devonian  Limestone,  or  Clymenien-kalk  of  the  Germans  already 
mentioned  (p.  425.).  Although  but  few  species  of  Trilobites  occur, 
the  characteristic  Bronte*  fiabellifer  (fig.561.  p.  428.)  is  far  from  rare, 
Hid  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its  fan-like  tail  The  head  is 
seldom  found  perfect ;  a  restoration  of  it  has  been  attempted  by 
Hr.  Salter  (fig.  562.) 

In  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  "  Stringocephalus 
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limestone,"  or  "Eifel  Limestone"  of  Geitnuif,  BevenJ  ramaini  «f 
Coecoiteui  &nd  other  ichthjolitcs  h&ve  been  detected,  uid  ihtjaan, 
u  Sir  B.  Murchigon  obBerreH  (Siluria,  p.  371.),  to  identifj  tlie  mi 
j^  ^  vith  the  Old  Bed  SudiUat 

of  Britwn  and  Busaik. 

Benefttli  the  grett  Eiti 
Limestone  (the  priiidpilt;rpe 
of  "  the  Devonian "  on  tbt 
Condnent),  lie  certain  Rcbiiti 
called  hy  German  wriM 
"Calceola-schiefcr"  beoM 
thej  contain  ia  ■ 
I  structure,    CdkeoJa  i 


very   i 


fossil  brachiopod  < 
(fig.  563.> 

lAmer  Dewmian. 
Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  Bcliists  alnaif 
enumerated,  a  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartzoee  sandatone^  dv 
latter  constituting  tlio  "  Older  Rhenish  Greywacke  "  of  Boemer,  lal 
the  "  Spirifer  sandstone"  of  Sandbcrgcr,  are  exhibited  betwm 
Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  of  these  rocks  on  the  Bhine  ud  ia 
some  of  the  adjacent  countries  were  regarded  as  "  Upper  ^niiu* 
by  ProC  Sedgwick  and  Sir  E.  Murchison  in  1839,  but  th«r  tne 
age  has  since  been  determined.  Their  equivalents  are  found  ii 
England  in  the  Bandstones  and  slater  of  the  North  Foreland  ud 
LiutOD  in  Devon  (Nos.  4.  and  5.  of  the  section,  p.  424.),  ud, 
according  to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torbaj  is  Soott 
Devon,  where  many  of  the  characteristic  Rlienish  fossils  are  w\ 
with.  The  broad-winged 
Spirifers  which  distin- 
guish the  "  Spirifer-saod- 
stein  "  of  Germany  have 
their  representatives  in 
the  Devonian  strata  of 
N.  America  (see  fig.  564.> 
■  MurchUon's  Siliiritl,  ji.  368. 
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Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  en  » luge  species  of  BonaUmotuM 

(fig.  565.)  i«  conapicuous.    The  geniu  a  still  better  known  ss  & 

Rinnan  form,  but  the  sptDose  species  appear  to  belong  exclusirclf 

to  the  "  Lower  DeTonian." 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  species  of  Brachiopods,  such 

fts  OrthU,  LtpUsna,  and  Choneles,  and  some  LamelUbranchiata,  such  - 

as  PUrinea ;  also  the  very  remarkable  fbssil  coral,  called  IHeun- 

dietgum  problematieHm  (fig.  566.) 


'Be'TDnUD ;  DKU,  Nui 
—  ...Udwd  ID  m  wora.llkt  bmlj  {Sw^tda). 
Th*  (vKimtn  li  ■  uu  In  uodnoH.  Ib>  ibln 
rxpuidHl  bui  at  Ihe  con)  Mni  nmoni.  lad 
■kixiUdii  lbs  luf  I  polTtaul  mIIii  Ilia  mlli  of 
HrfgnUeni  piodoM  th*  itailaJIkl  ron  Id  dot! 


Devonian  of  Rusna.  —  The  Deronian  strata  of  Sussia  extend, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Mnrchison,  over  a  region  more  spacious  than 
tfie  British  Isles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tbat,  where  the^  consist  of 
Hudstone  like  the  "Old  Red"  of  Scotland  and  Central  England, 
tbej  are  tenanted  hj  fossil  fishes  often  of  the  same  species  and  still 
<rfteaer  of  the  same  genera  as  the  British,  whereas  when  they  consist 
vi  Umeetone  they  contain  shells  similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus 
flosiflrming,  as  Sir  Boderick  observes,  the  contemporaneous  origin 
pnTionaly  assigned  to  formadons  exhibiting  two  very  distinct 
nineral  tjpes  in  different  parts  of  Britain.*  The  calcareous  and  the 
arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  above  alluded  te  alternate  in  such  a 
Bianaer  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  the 
Mme  period.  Among  the  fish  common  to  the  Russian  and  the  British 
■trata  are  AsttroUpu  Atmum  before  mentioned ;  a  smaller  species, 
A.  HtMor,  Ag. ;  Holoptychiu*  nobiUttimut  (p.  418.);  Dendrodut 
wtrigattiM,  Owen ;  Fteriehthyt  major,  Ag. ;  and  many  others.  But 
■ome  of  the  most  marked  of  the  Scottish  genera,  such  as  Cepkalatpit, 
CoecotUvi,  Diplacanthut,  Cheiracanthut,  &C.,  have  not  yet  been 
Iband  in  Russia,  owing  perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
researches,  or  possibly  to  geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of 

*  Silaris,  p.  399. 
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the  extinct  species.    On  the  whole,  no  loss  than  forty  Bpedy  of 
placoid  and  ganoid  fish  have  heen  already  collected  in  Russia, 
of  the  placoids  being  of  enomous  size,  as  before  stated,  p.  423. 


Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  d 
strata  intervening  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first 
studied  in  all  its  details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remiin^ 
bj  the  Government  Surveyors  of  NewYorL  In  its  gcographieil 
extent,  that  State,  taken  singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Gmt 
Britain;  and  the  geologist  has  the  advantage  of  finding  the 
Devonian  rocks  there  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  eoo- 
dition,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can  be  iseer^ 
tained  with  certainty. 

Subdivisions  of  the  New  Vorh  Devonian  Strata^  in  ike  Beporit  tf 

the  Government  Surveyors* 

Namet  of  Grou|M.  ThiAneu  in  Fmc 

1.  Catskill  groap  or  Old  Red  Sandstone       ...    8000 

2.  Chemung  gruup  ------     1500 

3-  ^""'B'   I 1000 

5.  Tully       ---..-.15 

6.  Hamilton  ------     1000 

7.  Marccllus  ------        50 

8.  Corniferous\       ....  50 

9.  Onondaga  j        "  "  -  "  -  - 

10.  Schoharie  \  -^ 

1 1.  Cauda-GalU  grit  / '^ 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone  -  -  -  -  5  to  30 

These  subdivisions  are  of  very  unequal  value,  whether  we  rcgird 
the  thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils;  but 
they  have  each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  <^iffting°»l» 
them  from  the  rest.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  tks 
geology  of  other  North  American  States  with  the  New  Yoik 
standard,  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Noa.1 
and  3.,  which  are  respectively  1500  and  1000  ft.  thick  in  New  York, 
are  very  local  and  thin  out  when  followed  into  adjoining  States i 
whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  the  total  thickness  of  which 
is  scarcely  50  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced  over  an  area  neirif 
as  largo  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been 
very  little  difference  of  ^opinion,  since  the  Red  Sandstone  Na  I. 
contains  Holoptychius  nobilissimus  and  other  fish  characteristie 
generically  or  specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red.  More  doabt 
has  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10, 11* 
^'^'^^d  12.  M.  do  Vemcuil  proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United 
^jkates,  to  include  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in  the  Devonian ;  and 
llr.  D.  Sharpe,  after  examining  the  fossils  which  I  had  collected  in 
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America  in  1842,  arrived  independently  at  the  same  condasion.* 
Hie  resemblance  of  the  Spirifers  of  this  Oriskanj  sandstone  to  those 
sf  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  EUfel  was  the  chief  motive  assigned 
bjM.de  Yemeuil  for  his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie  grit, 
N'o.  10.,  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
AMterolepis.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils 
from  Nos.  10.  and  12.  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow 
{Tonp  of  Murchison  than  any  other  European  type ;  and  he  thinks, 
therefore,  that  those  groups  may  be  '^  Upper  Silurian."  Although 
the  Oriskany  sandstone  is  no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York, 
it  IB  sometimes  300  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where, 
together  with  other  primary  or  paleozoic  strata,  it  has  been  well 
itndied  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 

The  upper  divisions  {iiom  the  Catskill  to  the  Genessee  groups,  indu- 
dye,  Nos.  1.  to  4.)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may  have 
been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few  of 
them  can  be  traced  into  the  '*  far  west ;"  whereas  the  calcareous  groups, 
Nos.  8.  and  9.,  although  in  Now  York  they  have  seldom  a  united  thick- 
nesB  of  move  than  60  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an  almost  con- 
tinnons  coral-reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles, 
from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  and 
Tenessee  in  the  south.  In  the  Western  States  they  are  represented 
bj  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed  *'  the  Cliff  Limestone."  There 
is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  formation  at  the  falls  or  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  where  it  much  re- 
sembles a  modem  coral-reef.  A  wide  extent  of  surface  is  exposed  in 
a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water  is  not 
high;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and 
wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their 
erect  stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were 
living.  Among  other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less  than 
5  ftet  in  diameter,  of  Favosites  gothlandicoj  with  its  beautiful 
honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the 
FavigieUa^  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with  the  star  of 
the  AstraiL  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  CyathophyUum^  and 
the  delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella,  and  that  elegant  and  well- 
known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  '*  the  chain  cond,"  Caieni- 
para  escharoides  (see  fig.  579.  p.  439.),  with  a  profusion  of  others. 
These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
oocasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the 
nmsenms  of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working 
its  way  out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain 
in  the  warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  when  I  visited  tlie  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than 

•  ]>e  Yemeuil,  Balletin,  4.  678.,  1 847.     D.  Sharpc,  Quart.  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc. 
roL  iv.  pp.  145.,  1847. 
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40  feet  below  their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  loweit,  so 
that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.* 

No  less  than  46  species  of  British  Devonian  corals  are  described 
in  the  Monograph  published  in  1863  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and 
Jules  Haime  (Paleontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur 
in  America ;  a  fact,  observes  Prof.  K  Forbes,  which,  when  we  cdl 
to  mind  the  wide  latitudinal  range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  geography  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  during  the  Devonian  epoch.  We  most  also 
remember  that  the  corals  of  these  ancient  reefs,  whether  American 
or  European,  however  recent  may  be  their  aspect,  all  belong  to  tbe 
Zoantharia  rugosoj  a  suborder  which,  as  before  stated  (p.  407. 
et  seq,)y  has  no  living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  moit 
be  used  in  admitting  all  inductions  drawn  from  the  preacnoe  and 
forms  of  these  zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or 
tropical  climate  in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  ilouriihedt 
—  for  such  inductions,  says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  have  been  foanded'*0B 
the  mistaking  of  analogies  for  affinities."  f 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  Goniaiiiety  Spirifen,  Aa- 
tremiteSy  and  many  other  genera  of  Mollusca  and  Crinoidea,  oono- 
ponding  to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  nme 
few  of  the  forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  « 
the  exact  parallelism  of  the  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  cbb- 
meratcd,  with  the  members  of  the  European  Devonian,  is  very  greats 
so  few  are  the  species  in  common.  This  difficulty  will  beet  be 
appreciated  by  consulting  the  critical  essay  published  by  Mr.  HiD 
in  1851,  on  the  writings  of  European  authors  on  this  intereitiig 
question.}  Indeed  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  decide  on  the 
parallelism  of  the  principal  groups  even  of  the  north  and  soadi  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  DeToniao 
and  Rhe^sh  subdivisions. 

*  LycU's  Second  ViBit  to  the  United  %  Report  of  Foster  and  Whitn^ea 

States,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  GcoL  of  L.  Superior,  p.  SQi,  WHb' 

t  Geol.  Quart  Joum.  vol  x.  p.  Ul,  ington,  1851. 
1354. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SILURIAN  AND  CAMBRIAN  GROUPS. 


iBiiaa  stnta  fonnerly  called  Traiisition — Tenn  Granwaek^ — SubdlviBioiis  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurians — Didlow  formation  and  foBola — Ladlow 
bone-bed,  and  oldest  known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formatibn,  corals, 
cjiddeans,  trilobites — Hiddle  SQnrian  or  Caradoc  sandstone  —  Its  unconforma- 
InHtj — Pentameri  and  Tentaculites — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Llandeilo  flags — 
Qrstidese — Trilobites — Graptolites — Vast  thickness  of  Lower  Silorian  strata  in 
Wales — Foreign  Sflorian  eqoiyalents  in  Eorope — Ungolite  grit  of  Russia — 
Sihnian  strata  of  the  United  States —  Amoont  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils 
vith  those  of  Europe — Canadian  equivalents — Deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian 
ilimta — Fossiliferous  rocks  below  the  liandeOo  beds — Cambrian  group  — 
lingnla  flags  of  North  Wales — Lower  Cambrian — Oldest  known  fossil  re- 
iwdns — **  Primordial  group"  of  Bohemia — Characterisde  trilobites — Meta- 
mofphosis  of  trilobites — Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Potsdam  sand- 
iloiie  of  United  States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal — Trilobites  on 
Ihe  Upper  Mississippi— Supposed  period  of  invertebrate  animals  —  Upper 
SQiirian  bone-bed — Absence  of  flsh  in  Lower  Silurian — Progressive  discovery 
of  vertebrata  in  older  rocks —  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  greater  success 
of  British  Paleontologists —  Doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  vertebrata  in  the 
older  fossUiferons  periods  premature. 

V'E  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
rimary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
art  of  the  strata  formerly  called  "  transition"  by  Werner,  for  reasons 
zplained  in  Chap  VJLLL,  pp.  91.  and  93.  Geologists  were  also  in 
be  habit  of  applying  to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of 
granwack^"  by  which  the  German  miners  designate  a  particular 
ariety  of  sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of 
narti,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and  day-slate  cemented  to- 
ether  hy  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  importance  has  been 
tiached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
lie  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or  grit  is  found  in 
be  Old  Red,  and  in  the  Millstone  Ghrit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes 
1  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
hiflon  for  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red 
Maidstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous 
ouBties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
Uhureiy  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  following  table  will  explain 
tie  yarious  formations  into  which  this  group  of  ancient  strata  may 
e  sabdivided. 
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UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


1.  Ladlow 
formatioiLl 


Upper 
Ladlow. 


2.  Wenlock 
formation. 


I 


Prerailing  Lithologl- 
cal  characters. 

"a.  TiUstones. — 
Finelj  lamixuit- 
ed  reddUh  and 
green  micaoeoos 
sandstones 

m 

b,  Bfflcaceoos  grey' 
sandstone  and 
mndstone. 


Aymestrj   f  Argillaceous  lime- 
limestones  \    stone. 

Lower      rSh«l^with  coiicre- 

Ludlow.    i     it™"  "^    ^^ 
1     Stone. 

L    stone. 


Thkk. 

net!  in 

Feet. 


800? 


SOOO 


Above 
2000 


i 


MIDDLE  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Orgaiic 


moQiBca  of 
almost  ereiToidB; 
the  Bnoiofods 
mott  ahniAmt 
Scipolitet.  CnMli- 
oeansof  the  TrSo' 
bite  fiunilj.  FIs^ 
ooid  fish  (ddMl 
remains  of  ffah  ^H 
known).  8» 

weeds ;  and  in  Ai 
uppermost 
landplantiL 


woDnica  of 
▼arions  onlen  u 
before.  Crinoidci 
and  corals  fdeniifil 
Trilobites,  GfiplD> 
Htes. 


Caradoc       f    Caradoc 
formation.  \  sandstones. " 


Shale,  shellj  lime-' 
stone,  sandstone, 
and  conglome- 
rate. 


{Crinoidea,  Oonl^ 
MoUosca,  cUfr 
Brachicmoda.  (Hi 
genns  !raitsi 
abundant^) 


LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Llandeilo     f 
formation.  \ 


Dandeilo 


fDark  coloured  cal> 


fMoUosca,  Tirilokii^ 


landeilo    I      careous     flags ;  I      qoo  \      Cystidee,  Crinoidi. 
^^      1    Jl^^  J  I     C&GnpSS 


UPPER  SILURIAN  BOCKS. 

Ltidlow  formation.  —  This  member  of  the  Upper  Silnrum  groop^ 
as  will  be  seen  bj  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness^  and  rab- 
divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Ludlow,  ind 
the  intervening  Ajmestrj  limestone.  Each  of  these  maj  be  dift- 
tinguished  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  bj  peculiar  organic  renuuns, 

1.  Upper  Ludlow,  a.  Tikstones.  —  This  uppermost  subdiyiaoBi 
called  the  Tilestones,  was  originally  classed  bj  Sir  ILMorchinB 
with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  because  thej  decompoae  into  a  red 
soil  throughout  the  Silurian  region.  They  were  regarded  as  a  traa- 
sition  group  forming  a  passage  from  Silurian  to  Old  Red ;  bat  it  ii 
now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part  specifically,  and 
in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  SOoriin 
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Bfcrata.  Among  these  are  Orthoceras  buUatumy  Trochusf  kdicites, 
BeOerophon  trilobatiu,  Chonetes  lata^  &c.,  with  numeroos  defences 
of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well  seen  at  Kington  in  Herefordshire, 
and  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  where  thej  are  quarried  for 
building. 

h.  Grey  Sandstone^  Sfc, — The  next  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Ididlow  consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  commonlj  a 
micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains,  besides 
the  shells  just  quoted,  the  Lingyla  cornea^  which  is  common  to  it 
snd  the  Tilestone  beds.  The  Orthis  orbicularis,  a  round  variety  of 
O.  eiegantulny  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Ludlow;  and  the 
lowest  or  mudstone  beds  are  loaded  for  a  thickness  of  30  feet  with 
AAyrii  navicula  (fig.  568.).     As  usual  in  strata  of  the  Primary 

Fig.  6e7  Fig.  A68. 


Orlkit  eUgamtmln,  Dalm.    Var.  orhtcmUtrU,        Alkgrii  (Tereiraimla)  noWcwte,  J.  Sow. 
J.  Sow.    Drltmry.  Ajmestrj  limMton* ;  also  in 

Upper  Ludlow.  upper  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

periods,  the  brachiopodous  moUusca  predominate  over  the  lamelli- 
Inmchiate ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among 
nflier  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  (or  Fterinea),  Car- 
dhla,  Nucula,  SanguinoliteSy  and  Modiola. 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
allbrding  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
0608,  and  have  been  provincially  named  '^  mudstones."  Li  some 
of  these  shales  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position, 
fcairing  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at 
iflie  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  not- 
withstanding their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
ihej  were  first  thrown  down. 

The  hone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  deserves  especial  notice 
as  affording  the  oldest  well-authenticated  example  of  the  fossil 
lemains  of  fish.  It  usually  consists  of  a  single  thin  layer  of 
brown  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
end  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
ebiflon,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
ChicL  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that 
point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly 
not  more  than  an  inch  thick.  At  May  Hill  two  bone-beds  were 
>boenred,  vnth  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Lud- 
fossils.*    At  that  point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed 

•  Hurchison's  SUaria,  pp.  187— SS7. 
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numerons  globular  bodies  were  found,  which  were  detemuned 
bv  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spores  of  a  CTTptogamic  land-pUmt,  pn- 
bablj  Ljcopodiaceous.  These  beds  occur  just  beneath  the  bwat 
strata  of  the  "  Old  Red."  Some  of  the  fish  are  of  the  shark  familj, 
and  their  defences  are  referred  to  the  genus  Onchus  (fig.  569.).  Ttee 
ant}  also  numerous  minute  shagreen  scales  (fig.  670l),  which  auj 

Fir-  M9.  Flf.  S70L 
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Oactai  teumUtriaiut,  Ajtatt.  SluisrccD-mlw  of  a  pteeoii  lih 

Bcne.bed.    Upper  Siluriui ;  Ludlow.  {Tteiadmh 

Boii»>bcd.    Upper  Ladlow. 

iv«ibly  belong  to  the  same  placoid  fish.     The  jaw  and  teeth  of 
y^^  ^.^  another  predaceous  genus    (fig.  571.)  hare 

also  been  detected.    As  usual  in  bone-beds; 

the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  mo$t  pv^ 
/'.v.T'-.xiM  «K.''d3bu.  AfsM.     froCTiontarT  and  rolled.     Many  stateme&ts 

have  been  pubushed  of  fish  remains  obtsiDM 
from  older  members  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but  Mr.  Salter  has  shofwi 
all  those  to  be  spurious.*  Professor  Phillips  has,  however,  discorend 
tish-lvnes  at  the  bottom  of  the  '*  Upper  Ludlow,"  at  its  junction  with 
the  Avmestrr  Rookt;  and  lower  than  this  no  one  seems  as  jet  to 
have  succeeded  in  tracing  them  downwards,  whether  in  Eorope  v 
North  America,  for  M.  Barrande*s  most  ancient  ichthjolitea  (bsif 
fragments,  S  inches  lon^^  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  BohaUi 
and  those  of  the  American  geologists  are  from  the  Oriskanj  Snd* 
stone,  a  formation  which  is  still  considered  as  debateable  grami 
between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  srstems  (see  p.  430.  above). 

In  En^rlaud  it  is  true,  a«  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ^ 
bular.  ovlindrioal,  or  tlacxened  masses  have  been  detected, 
jvscxi  prinoipaily  of  pho5?phate  of  lime,  in  the  Lowest 
a::d  thoy  have  Ktr.  suspected  to  be  coprolitic.  Messrs.  Logaand 
Hun:  have  rwvnilv  shown  ih%\  shells  of  the  genera  LimgA  nd 
Orl^uruLK  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  same  formation^  bv 
also  uiade  up  of  pho;>phare  and  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  in  theEhB 
rrv>iv^r;ions :  and  it  has  Kvn  su^rgested  that  the  decompofiitioiiQf  iiA 
shells  luij^ht  ^ive  riso  ;o  the  nodules  alluded  to  which  may  owe  their 
form  to  <.vnort':ionarv  action,  t  E^en  if  the  zoologist  should  think 
i:  riijrv  likely  chat  the  phosphanc  ziatter  was  rejected  in  fiecil 
lump^  by  crvar*:r^^*  iVvdini  on  Lingular  and  Orbicolsei.  we  cannot 
deci^io  thas  such  rVwiers  were  of  the  vertebrate  class^  rather  than 
Cephalop^yli^  Crasraccar.s;.  or  some  other  of  the  Livertebrata.  In 
regard  to  ihe  dvv Trine  of  the  suppcsed  non-existence  of  fish  in 
the  Silurian  soas  bvrVre  :he  cizie  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  I  shall 
consider  thii;  question  fully  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter, 


•  G^v  v^ict.  J.cr:  T  .V  rii.  p.  i  :.x  •  u-jar.  and  Burn  SiH^naa's  Jocn. 

t  Mccivirs  0«ci.  5vLrr.  vc*  ii.  No.  2iX  id  Mrie^  Starch  li^H. 
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2.  Axpiuttry  limesetme.  —The  oext  group  ia  B  subciyBtalline  and 
BigiJlAceous  limoatone,  which  is  in  some  pluces  50  feet  thick,  and 
disttsgaished  around  Ajmeatrj  bj  the  abundance  of  I^Titamerut 
Xmghtii,  Sow.  (fig.  572.^  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.     This 


genos  of  brachiopoda  was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  ex- 
doiiTelj  a  paleozoic  form.  The  nunc  was  derived  from  niTt,  penle, 
Are,  Mid  ftcpot,  merot,  a  part,  because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a 
eeatral  eeptom,  making  four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum 
itMlf  contains  a  small  chamber,  making  five.  The  size  of  these  septa 
it  eoormouB  compared  with  those  of  any  other  brachiopod  shell;  and 
ttcpf  must  nearlj  have  divided  the  animal  into  two  equal  baizes ; 
Imt  thef  art^  nevertheless,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or  plates 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifer,  Terebratuta,  and  many 
otlier  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison  and  De  Temeuil  dis- 
covered this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 
'  '"  a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals 
in  Russia,  and  a  similar  species  is  frequent  in  Swe- 
den. 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymestry 
limestone  are,  Ist,  Lingula  Lewim  (fig.  573.) ;  2d, 
RkynehoneUa  Wihoni,  Sow.  (fig.  574.),  which  is 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone ;  3d,  Alrypa  reticularu,  Lin.  (fig.  575.), 
which  has  ft  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every 
a.  part  of  the  Silurian  system,  even  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Llandeilo  fiags. 

Fl«.  J7*. 
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The  Aymestrj  Limestone  cootaius  bo  maaj  sheila,  conl^  wi 
trilobites  agreeing  specifically  with  those  of  the  snlgacent  WMM 
limestone,  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguiahKble  from  it  bjitofeA 
„.  ,„  alone.     Nevertheless,  mmaj  of  tlw  Ofprie 

remains  are  common  to  the  Ajmatttj  Vat- 
stone  and  the  Upper  Ludlow,  and  wml 
of  these  are  not  found  in  the  WenlocL* 

3.  Lower  Ludlow  ahaU, — This  maM lis 
dark  grej  argillaceous  deposit,  contaiiui( 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  chamboai 
slicUs  of  genera  scarcely  known  in  nntr 
rocks,  as  the  f^ragmocerat  of  BnitBf, 
and  the  Lituitet  of  Breyn  (see  figs.  ST( 
577.).  The  latter  u  partly  straight  nl 
partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  in  Sjnnda, 

The  Orthocerat  Ludetue  (fig.  £78.),  » 
well  as  the  ccphalopod  last  mentioned  >* 
peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  series. 

Fif.»;». 


^^, 


A  species  of  Graptolito,  G.  Ludentit,  Murch.  (Ag.  588.,  p.44l.)ii 
of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strata  abiiK 
Silurian,  occurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 


*  HurchiMo'i  SUnria,  p.  I3it. 
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Wemloek /ormatum. — We  oext  come  to  the  Weolock  formation, 
irhich  has  been  divided  (aee  Table,  p.  434.)  into  the  Wenlock  lime- 
atone  and  the  Wenlock  .thale. 

1.  The  Wenlock  limestone,  formerly  well  kDown  to  collectors  by 
the  name  of  the  I>udlej  limeatone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shrop- 
■hire,  ranging  for  about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile 
distAt  irom  the  nearly  parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymee  try  limestone. 
This  ridgy  prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the 
•oftness  of  the  shales  above  and  below  it.  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of 
tUck  masses  of  grey  Bubcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals  and 
enciinites.  It  is  essentitdly  of  a  concretionary  nature ;  and  the  con- 
FU-ns.  cretions,  termed  "ball-stones"  in  Shropshire, 

are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  of  pare  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sur- 
rounding rock  being  more  or  less  argilla- 
ceous.* Sometimes  in  the  Malvern  Hills  Has 
limestone,  according  to  Professor  Phillips,  is 
oolitic 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation 
is  so  rich,  the  "  chain -coral,"  HatyMtUi  ctttenu- 
labu,  or  Catenipora  escharoidei  (fig.  579.), 
may  be  pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recog- 
nized, and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging 
through  all  parte  of  the  Silurian  group,  from 
the  Aymestry  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of 

^_-__-., an.Goid.  the  series.  Another  coral,  the  FavosUet  Goth- 

^^  '"  landica  (fig.  5S0.),  is  also  metwith  in  profusion 

in  lai^  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up  into  prismatic  frag- 
ments, like  that  here  figured  (fig.  580.).  Another  common  form  in 
the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  (Sg.  581.),  which,  like  many 
ti  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modem  cup-corals,  but  all  the 
dorian  genera   belong  to  the  paleozoic   type  before-mentaoned 
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(p.  407.),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite  Biruigeineiit  of  the  IumOb 
within  the  cup. 

AmoDg  the  numerous  Crinoids,  Kvenl  peculiar  gpeaes  of  Q«- 
thocrinas  (for  genus,  see  figs.  p.  409.)  contribute  their  calcueau 
stems,  arms,  and  cups  towards  the  compoaition  of  the  WenloA  lii» 
stone.  Of  Cjstideons  there  are  a  few  vesrj  remarkable  fiam%  mm 
of  them  {leculiar  to  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  at  for  ox^^ 
the  I^eudocrinita,  which  was  furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  km*, 
Bs  ropresvated  in  the  Annexed  figure  (fig.  582.). 

The  Brae  hiopoda  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  some  speeieaii  Am 
of  the  Ajmestry  limestone ;  ss,  for  example,  Atrypa  nCinclBrv^ 
o75.,  p.  438.),  and  Strophomena  dfpresMo,  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  SBS.);  tM 
these  species  range  also  through  the  Ludlow  rocks,  Wenlock  dd^ 
and  Caradoc  Sandstone. 


KniptMnu  ( I>/UB>)  < 


The  Crustaceans  arc  represented  almost  exclusivelj  hj  TrilobilH, 
which  are  very  conspicuous.  The  Calymene  Blumettbaehii,  oiled 
the  "  Dudley  Trilobite,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  tne 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  ascertained.  It  is  often  foonl 
coiled  up  like  the  common  Onucus  or  wood-louse,  and  this  it  k 
common  a  circumstance  amon^  tlic  tribbites  as  to  lead  ns  to 
conclude  tliat  tbcj  must  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  at 
protecting  themselves  when  alarmed.    Sphterexochus  minu  (fig.  SS&J 


*  E.  £ot\i>;t,  litem.  Qeal,  Surrey,  vol.  li.  p.  496. 
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is  tlmost  ■  globe  vhen  rolled  up,  the  forehead  of  this  species  being 
•ztremely  inflated.  The  Homalonotitt,  a  form  of  Trilobite  in  which 
the  tripftrlite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  is 
almoat  lost  (see  fig.  587.),  is  verj  characteristic 
of  this  diTision  of  the  Silurian  series. 

2.  7%e  ^tfn/bcAMoie.— This,  observes  Sir  R. 
Murchison  *,  is  infinitely  the  largest  and  most 
persistent  member  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  for 
the  limostono  often  thins  out  and  disappears.  The 
shale,  like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contains 
elliptical  concretions  of  impure  earthy  limestone. 
Li  the  Malvern  district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  le- 
vigatcd  argillaceoos  matt«r,  attaining,  according 
to  Frof.  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  it 
is  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  thick  in  Wales. 
The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals  and  trilo- 
bites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several  small  species 
of  Orthit,  with  other  brochiopods  and  certun  thin- 
shelled  species  of  Orlhoceratitei.  One  species  of 
,  Graplolite,  a  group  of  zoophytes  before  alluded 
to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  rocks,  is  very 
abundant  in  this  shale,  and  occurs 

.    more  sparingly  in  "  the  Ludlow," 

^"'S^S^^^^^^  Of  these  fossils,  which  are  mor« 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
I  shall  again  speak  in  the  sequel 
(p.  446.). 

KIDDLE  StLDBUll  BOCKS. 

Caradoe  Sandttont. — This  sandstone,  so  named  from  a  mountain 
called  Caer  Carodoc,  in  Shropshire,  was  originally  considered  by 
Kr  Roderick  Murchison  as  the  sandy  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Xower  Silurian  strata.  Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  or  typical  Caradoe  is  divisible  into  two 
formations, — the  lower,  on  arenaceous  form  of  the  Llandeilo  Sags, 
and  containing  identical  species  of  fossils;  the  other  or  superior 
Bftodstone,  a  scries  of  strata  resting  unconformably  on  the  Llandeilo 
beds,  and  chicfiy  characterized  by  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  yet  having 
aome  intermixture  of  species  common  to  the  "Lower  Silurian." 
Hence  the  Caradoe,  as  distinct  from  the  Llandeilo,  must  either  be 
classed  as  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  Shale,  an  opinion  to  which  some 
authorities  incline, — or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Middle  Silurian 
group,  an  alternative  which  I  have  embraced  provisionally  in  common 
with  many  officers  of  our  Govenunent  Survey.  The  larger  part, 
therefore,  of  what  was  once  termed  "  the  Caradoe  "  has  merged  into 
the  Llandeilo,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions 
of  that  division. 

The  first  step  towards  placing  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations  of 

"  the  Caradoe  "  to  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  was  made  in  1848 

■  Silnria,  p.  111. 
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hj  Professor  Bamsay  and  Mr.  Areline^  who  obaerred  that  is  iht 
Longmfnd  Hills  tbe  Caradoc  sandstone  rested  uoconformablj  m 
the  Lower  Silurian,  and  that  the  latter  or  "  LUndeilo  flags,"  togetbtr 
with  Bome  still  older  rocks,  must  have  constituted  as  island  in  th 
Caradoc  sea.  Professor  E.  Forbes  at  the  same  time  obaerred  tint 
the  island  was  probably  high  and  steep  land  rising  from  &  deep  k», 
and  that  the  Caradoc  fossils,  some  of  them  of  littoral  a^ec^  ii 
Littorina  and  TurriteUa,  were  deposited  round  the  margin  of  Atf 
ancient  land.  It  was  also  remarked  that  while  the  aandstooe  ud 
conglomerate  of  this  upper  Caradoc  *  reposed  unconformablj  oa  lit 
Llandcilo  beds,  it  at  the  same  time  graduated  upwKrda,  aa  Sir  K 
Murchison  had  stated,  into  the  Wenlock  Shale. 

Subsequently  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  M'Coj',  puiwung  ftdr 
inveatigations  independently  of  the  Survey  in  North  Wale^  beana 
convinced  f  that  the  Caradoc  beds  of  May  Hill  and  the  Malnn^ 
constituting  the  Upper  Caradoc,  already  mentioned,  wen  fiill  of 
Upper  Silurian  fossils;  and  that  the  strata  of  Caradoc  sandatonrit 
Horderly  and  other  places  east  of  Caer  Caradoc  belonged  to  Iha 
Bala  group  (or  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo),  being  distingnished  bjr 
Lower  Silurian  species.  This  opinion  was  finally  substantiated  by 
Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Aveline,  in  18o3,  by  an  appeal  to  parts  rf 
Shropshire  where  "  the  Caradoc  "  had  been  origiDslly  studied  hj 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  where  they  found  the  Upper  Caradoc  nne<»> 
formable  on  the  lower,  and  filled  with  a  series  of  very  distinct  fo3(0i.t 

In  the  restricted  sense,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  now  nnderstm^ 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone  comprises  a  series  of  beds  of  passage  bam 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  It  is  everywhere  ebt- 
rncterizcd  by  species  of  Penfamerut  and  Atrypa  unknown  in  tba 
overlying  Wenlock  or  Ludlow  beds,  but  which  descend  into  tbi 
strata  of  the  Llandcilo  group.      Pentamerut  lavit  (fig.  SSS.\  aod 


}  OeoL  Qaut  Joom,  vaL  x.  p^  61. 
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P.  oUonfftu  may  be  particul&rty  meatiooed  as  brscfaiopoda  which 

abounded  in  Silaria,  and  had  a  veiy  wide  geographical  range,  being 

„    ^^  met  with  in  the  same  place  in  the  Silurian 

series  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

.  Among  its  fossils,  too,  TentacuUtei  an- 

nulatut  (fig.  590.),  an  annelid  probably 

^  allied  to  Serpula,  is  exceedingly  common. 

k  This  also  is  a  link  to  connect  it  with  the 

Lower  rather  than  the  Upper  Silurian. 

TtaucuiiiH  MMijjM,  sebioL      All  the  shelly  sandstone  of  the  Malvern 

MM^^ri^^V^*'^Tmn-    ""^  Abberly  HiUs,  of  Tortworth  in  Gloa- 

n*^-  cestershire,  and  of  the  centre  of  the  May 

Hill  and  Woolhope  districts  belong  to  this  Middle  Silurian,  which 

in  the  Malvern  range  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet     Of  the  same 

■ge  are  dense  masses  of  sandstone  with  shale,  2000  feet  in  thickness, 

in  the  higher  and   disturbed  regions  of  North  Wales,  as  in  the 

Berwyn  Mountains  for  example.     According  to  Professor  Sedgwick 

the  hard  quartzose  Coniston  Grits  of  Westmoreland  may  also  bo 

referred  to  the  same  period. 

LOWEE  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

Uandeilo  Ftagt.  —  The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 
divided  by  Sir  E.  Murchison  into  an  npper  group,  already  described, 
•nd  termed  the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  called,  from  a 
town  in  Caermarthenshire,  the  Uandeilo  fiags.  The  strata  last  men- 
tioned  consist  of  dark-coloured  micaceous  flags,  frequently  calcareous, 
with  a  great  thickness  of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The 
Hune  beds  are  also  seen  at  Builth  in  Radnorshire,  and  here  they 
are  intoretratified  with  volcanic  matter.  Above  these  typical 
Llandeilo  beds,  however,  the  Xiower  Silurian  contains,  both  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  some  strata  in  which  the  Fentameri  of 
the  Middle  Silurian,  already  alluded  to  (p.  442.),  are  associated 
with  species  of  fossils  identical  with  those  in  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  corals  of  the  calcareous  »)ne  of  the  Llandeilo  belong  to 
the  genera  Batt/tUet  (see  fig.  579.),  BeliolUtM,  Fetraia,  Stenopora, 
Favontei  {&g.  580.),  and  others*;  and  there  are  peculiar  Crinoids 
and  Cystideans  in  the  same  rocks.  These  last  are  amongst  the 
most  recent  additions  made  by  paleontologists  to  the  Sadiata. 
Their  structure  and  relations  were  first  elucidated  in  an  essay 
published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1845.  They  are  the  Spba- 
ronitet  of  old  authors,  and  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  with  a  mouth  on  the  upper 
aide,  and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem  (which  is  almost  always 
broken  off)  on  the  lower  (fig.  591.  b).  They  are  considered  by 
Professor  E.  Forbes  as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  eclii- 
noderms.  The  Sphterouite  here  represented  (fig.  £91.)  occurs  in 
the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales  f,  as  also  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

■  Uiucluwii'i  Sfltiria,  p.  178. 
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Examples  m  not  muiting,  thongli 
reij  rare,  of  star-fiBh  in  the  sum  beds. 
Bnchiopod  shells  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Orlkii, 
Lepttena,  and  Strophomena  (fig,  591.). 
Of  the  Orthida  those  qtecies  vith 
broad  simple  ribs  (fig.  592.)  are  parti- 
cuUrly  characteristic.  Such  shells  » 
Atrypa  and  Spirifer,  so  frequent  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Silurian,  are  rare  or 
confined  to  the  superior  part  of  the 
4.  t^etMM,^^■  Lower  Silurian,  while  (^oneUt  and 
"""" '  Prod»Kiu*  are  wholly  absenL     It  is  r». 

markable,  however,  that  Rhifnekomtiam 
and  LtMffula,  genera  of  which  there  in 

living  representatives  in  the  present  seas,  were  common    in  the 

Silurian  ocean. 


Among  the  Cephalopoda  are  Orlhoceratitet,  with  the  siphuDcle  of 
large  dimensions  and  placed  on  one  side ;  also  LUuiUt  (see  fig.  577.)( 
BelUrophon  (see  p.  411.),  and  some  of  the  floating  tribes  of  mol- 
lusca  (Pteropods)!  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented 
by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Silurian 
seas  just  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera  Atapktu 
(fig.  595.),   Ogggia  (fig.  696.X  and  Trinucleut  (figs.  597,  598.)  are 
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especitJIy  clutracteristic  of  stnta  of  thia  age,  if  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  them ;  but  very  numeroua  other  genera  accompAnj  these. 
BurmeiBter,  in  his  work  on  the  oi^anization  of  trilobites,  supposes 
them  to  have  swum  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  and 
near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals,  and  to  have  had  the 
power  of  rolling  themselres  into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injury. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  rarious  transformations 
wulogons  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine 
of  their  metamorphoais,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  species 
through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  after 
its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adalt  form.  He  has  followed  some  of 
tbem  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  Joints  to  the  body, 
and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  full  number 
of  legmmta.  This  change  is  bronght  about  before  t&e  animal  has 
attained  a  tenth  part  of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minnte 
.and  delicate  specimens  arc  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  common  Trinuckut  are  copied  in  the 
annexed  wood-cuts  (figs.  597,  598.). 


A  stin  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Bala  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
enrbonaceons  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumiriesshire.  beds  of  anthracite. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  iD 
great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for 
the  number  of  Graptolites  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very 
,  gxeat.  I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1835-6,  both  in  the  higher  and  bwer  graptolitic 
■hales  of  the  Silurian  system ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of 
Copenhagen,  that  they  were  fossU  wjophytea  related  to  the  VigtUaria 
and  J^emmttila,  genera  of  which  the  living  species  now  inhabit  mud 
and  slimy  sediment     The  most  eminent  naturalists  still  hold  to  this 
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Scotland ;  Bohemia ;  Saxoay. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  no  graptolites  appear  aa 
jet  to  have  been  found,  but  the  characteristic  shells  and  trflobitea  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  Nortii 
and  South  Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  shaly  beds,  interstratiiled 
with  trappean  formations,  sometimes  not  less  in  their  aggregate 
thickness  than  1 1,000  feet.  Hence  the  total  thickness  of  the  beds 
assigned  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  the  Llandeilo  group  of  Murchisrait 
is  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  and  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  above 
5000  feet  in  addition.  J£  these  beds  were  all  exclusivelj  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  we  might  well  expect,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  find  that  they  must  be  referred  pale- 
ontologically  to  more  than  one  era ;  in  other  words,  that  changes  in 
unimal  and  vegetable  life,  as  great  as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  several  such  periods  as  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian,  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  while  the  accumulation 
of  80  enormous  a  pile  of  rocks  was  effected.  But  in  volcanic  archi- 
pelagos, as  in  the  Canaries  for  example,  we  see  the  most  active  of  all 
known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simultaneously  at  work  to 
produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of  time. 
The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of  lava, — the  showering  down 
upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose 
sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by 
torrents  descending  steeply  inclined  channels, — the  undermining 
and  eating  away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell 
of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — above  all,  the  injection,  both  above 
and  below  the  sea-level,  of  sheets  of  melted  matter  between  the 
lavas  previously  formed  at  the  surface, — these  operations  may 
combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed  matter, 
without  there  being  time  for  any  exteasive  change  of  speciea. 
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Nevertheless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of 
stony  masses  formed  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances^ 
for  the  analogy  of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less 
45,000  feet  thick,  like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and 
the  same  fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we 
allow  that  26,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such 
as  the  Silurian,  from  the  top  of  'Hhe  Ludlow"  to  the  base  of  ''the 
Llandeilo  "  inclusive,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  next  series 
of  subjacent  rocks,  the  commencement  of  another  assemblage  of 
species,  or  even  in  part  of  genera,  of  organic  remains.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  Lhuideilo 
beds,  the  original  base-line  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  my  account  of  the 
Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something 
of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the 
Silurian. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurian  into  Scotland,  the  lake 
ooontry,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  For  an 
account  of  these  rocks  in  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Col.  Port- 
lock's  Report  on  Tyrone,  to  the  writings  of  Mr,  Griffith  and 
Pro£  M'Coy,  and  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  Survey, 
as  well  as  to  the  sketch  recently  given  by  Sir  R  L  Murchison, 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it 
been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
SwMen,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  scarcely 
equal  to  1000  feet*,  although  the  representatives  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Sihirian  of  England  are  not  wanting  there,  and 
even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been  comprehended  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo  group.  In  Russia  the 
Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  seem  to  be  even  of 
smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian,  or  of  a  limestone 
containing  Pentamerus  oblangus,  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The 
lowest  rock  with  organic  remains  yet  discovered  is  '*  the  Ungulite  or 
Obolus  grit  **  of  St  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo, 
and  not  exhibiting  any  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  distinguish 
**  the  Lingula  flags  **  of  Wales,  or  the  Bohemian  "  primordial  fauna  ** 
of  Barrande. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered 
state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
brachiopods  consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a 
S^honotreta  (see  figs.  604,  605.).  As  bearing  on  the  antiquity 
of  this  formation,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both  genera  have 
recently  been  found  in  our  own  Dudley  limestone. 

*  MarchiBon*s  Silnri*,  p.  SSI. 
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ShtUs  4f  Ike  kfweti 
Fig-GM. 


Sipk^matrrta  mugmiemlaU,  Ekhwmld. 
From  the  Lowest  Sihirian  Mndstaoe,  **  Oboliw 
frits,"  of  Pctenbarg. 

m.  outiMe  of  perforated  valre. 
k.  Interior  of  »aroe,sliovi]if  the  termfamion  of 
the  foramen  within. 


OMmi  AmoBimiM,  EldiwaM. 
From  the  §mm  iQedfty. 

a.  interior  of  the  Urter  or  ▼cMid 

b.  exterior  at  tbm  upper  (doml) 

(DaTiduD.) 


Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentiooe^ 
Professor  Ehrenberg  has  recently  (^1854)  announced  his  discoToyof 
remains  of  foraniinifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongit 
five  or  six  forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existiag 
genera  (e.  g.,  Textularia^  RoialiOy  and  Guttulma), 

SILURIAN   STRATA  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  nd 
highly  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chun,  or  where  thej  are  neirijf 
horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  501 
p.  392.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  adTnlip 
geously  north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  New  Torl^ 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakK 
Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal  poritiooi  and 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  abnost  any  spot  ii 
Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  snooession  of  Ihi 
beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked  oat  by  Ai 
Government  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first  coliim  d 
the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York.     {Siraia  Utm 
the  Oriskany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  430.) 


New  Yorli  Kames. 

1.  Upper  Pentamems  limestone 

2.  Encrinal  Limestone 

3.  Delthyris  Shaly  Limestone 

4.  Pentamems  Limestone 

5.  Tentaculite  Limestone 
fi.  Onondaga  Salt-groap 
7.  Niagara  Group 

S.  Clinton  Gronp 
9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Grey  Sandstone 

12.  Hudson  River  Gronp. 

13.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

15.  Black-River  Limestone 
]  6.  Bird's-Eve  Limestone 

1 7.  Chazv  Limestone 

18.  Calciferoos  Sandstone 

19.  Potsdam  Sandstone 


Brhith  EqaiTaleals. 


Upper  Silorian   (or  Lodkyw 
Wenlock  fomuuiooa). 


Middle  Silarian  (or  Candoc  Saad- 
stone). 


Lower  SUnrian  (or  IJandeilo  beds^ 


rCambrian  ?  (or  LingnU  flags  tad 
\     beds, older  than** the  Llandeito*^. 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  sapposed 
tish  equivalentik    All  paleontologists,  European  and  Americani 
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BQch  as  MM.  de  Yemeuil,  D.  Sharpe,  Pro£  Hall,  and  others,  who  have 
entered  upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general 
correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as 
we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  beds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each  minor  subdivision. 
In  regard  to  the  three  following  points  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion. 

Ist  That  the  Niagara  Limes^ne,  No.  7.,  over  which  the  river  of 
that  name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of 
England.  Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America 
and  Europe  are  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  Hamalonotus  delpkinoce* 
pkdUu  (fig.  587.),  with  several  other  trilobites ;  RhynchoneUa  WUsoniy 
•nd  R,  euneata ;  Ortkis  elegantula^  Pentamerus  galeatus^  with  many 
more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceras  annulatum,  among  the  cephalopodous 
flliells ;  and  Favontes  goMandica^  with  other  large  corals. 

2nd.  That  the  Clinton  Groups  No.  8.,  containing  Pentamerus 
oNongus  and  P,  keviSy  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species 
with  the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Ifiddle  Silurian  as  above  defined,  p.  441. 

drd.  That  the  Hudson  River  Groups  No.  12.,  and  the  Trenton 
limestone^  No.  14.,  agree  paleontologically  with  the  Llandeilo  flags, 
containing  in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such 
mBAsaph%ts(Isotelus)gig€U,  Trinuckus  concentricus  (fig.  698.  p.  445.); 
and  various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  striatuki,  Orthis  btforata  (or  0.  lynx\ 
O*  poreaia  (0.  occidetitaUs  of  Hall),  Belieraphon  bUobatus,  &c.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
liiefle  strata  in  North  America  f ,  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  between  30  and  40  per  cent;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt 
Uable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide 
geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gas- 
teropods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefly  consisted, 
are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that 
SKMt  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiform  ones)  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period 
to  be  sometimes  styled  "  the  age  of  brachiopods.'' 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15, 16, 17,  and  18.,  below  the  Trenton 
Limestone  have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Yemeuil  as  Lower 
Slurian,  because  they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asaphus 
(IkUdus)  gigaSy  HUbhus  crassicaudoy  and  Orthoceras  biUneatum^  in 
common  wiUi  the  overlying  Trenton  Limestone.^    But,  according  to 

*  See  MiuxhiBon's  Siluria,  p.  4U.  %  8oc  G^L  France,  BuUetin, 

t  Qnart  GeoL  Jonrn.,  yoL  it.  toL  ir.  p.  651. 1847. 
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Prof.  HttU,  tlie  lUcnttu  was  erroDeooaly  identified,  an  error  to  wbieh 
he  confesses  that  he  himaelf  contributed ;  Mid  on  the  whols  then 
lower  beds  contain,  he  thinks,  k  verj  distinct  set  of  spetaos,  only 
three  or  fonr  of  them  oat  of  eighty-three  passing  npwaids  into  tlH 
incumbent  foimationB.' 

Be  this  IS  it  may,  the  Black  Biver  Limestone,  No.  15.,  c 
certain  foims  of  Orthoeerai  of  enormous  size  (some  of  tlie 
9  feet  long !),  of  the  subgenera  Ormoeerat  and  Endoeeraa,  i 
to  represent  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Sweden. 
Moreover,  the  general  facies  of  the  fauna  of  all  these  beda  ii 
essentially  similar.  Another  ground  for  extending  our  comparisim 
of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  the  caleifeiaai 
sandstone  is  derived  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Logan  in  Canada 
and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  collected  by  the  Cana- 
dian Surveyor  near  the  S.  K  end  of  the  Ottawa  Biver,  where  Mte 
mass  of  limestone  incloses  species  common  to  all  the  beda  tnm 
the  CalciferouB  Sandstone  (Na  18.)  up  to  the  Trenton  Limeatoae 
(No.  14.).  In  this  rock,  the  Ataphut  gigtu  and  other  well-knowa 
Trenton  species  are  blended  with  the  Maelvrta  (a  1  ~  ~ 
Euomphalu$,  fig.  606.),  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Cbasy  1 


Fit,u7.  stone,   or    Ko.  17;    and  Murckisonia    gradSM 

A  (fig.  607.)  is  another  Trenton  Limestone  species 

A  found  in   the   same  Silurian  limestone  of  Ca- 

^B  nada|;  white  one  of  the  moet  common   shells 

J^K  in   it  is  the   RapkUtoma}  {Euomphabu)  tmj- 

^^K  angulalum,    Hall,    a    species    characteristic   in 

^^P  New  York  of  the  Calciferoue  Sandstone  itself. 

MKrchinmia  t'-e»;  Hill.       In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  the 

A  loun  tinMrteiiuic  of  Potsdam   Sandstone   underlies   the  above-men- 

th«  Trmton  Llni«toii». 

The gcnui  iiconiniaD  b  tioncd  calcaTcous  rocks,  but  contains  a  different 
"*  '  suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian 
strata  have  also  been  recognized,  as  in  South  America,  Australia, 
and  recently  by  Captain  Strachey  in  India.  In  all  these  regions  the 
facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life,  enable  us  to  recognise 
the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks  ;  but  the  fossil  spedes  are 
distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  difiiiuaa 
throughout  the  "  primteval  seas  "  of  one  uniform  specific  faona  was 
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quite  anfounded,  geographical  proTinces  having  evidently  existed  in 
the  oldest  as  in  the  most  modem  times.* 

Wheiker  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  deep-water  origin,  —  The 
grounda  relied  upon  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70 
filihoms  deep,  are  the  following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
imniber  of  conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or 
q^iral  univalves);  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as 
MeOerophon,  Orthoceras^  &c. ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform 
Imchiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  living  TerebratuUe^  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied 
in  form  to  the  extinct  Orthis,  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
dumld  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views, 
WttB  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea 
In  Gttiropshire,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early 
imte  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent 
with  his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the 
eoMt  of  Lycia,  deep  sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian 
fiver,  we  should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow-water, 
brackish-water,  and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of 
tiie  period  under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such 
deltas  in  the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an 
liypothesis,  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition 
of  the  globe. 

CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 

tapper  Cambrian.  —  We  have  next  to  consider  the  fossiliferous 
strata  that  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  ^Llandeilo  beds," 
wliich  last  form,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lower  division  of  the  great 
Bflorian  series,  as  originally  defined  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  In 
ibe  Appendix  to  his  important  work  before  cited  f.  Sir  Roderick 
lias  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Salter,  a  list  of  no  less  than 
96  species,  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  have  been  examined 
either  by  himself  or  Prof.  McCoy),  all  common  to  the  Upper  and 
liOwer  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found 
tKher  in  the  Ludlow  or  Wenlock  beds,  are  also  met  with  in  the 
Uaadeilo  formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from 
ibB  inferior  to  the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of 
the  Hnk  supplied  by  the  Caradoc  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such 
A  connection  between  the  two  principal  divisions,  as  makes  it 
natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great  period.  To  attempt,  there- 
fire^  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  or  to  call  them 
Cambriany  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  some  geologists,  would 

*  S.  Porbet,  Anniy.  Addien,  1S54.        f  Silnria,  p.  485. 
Qaart  Joorn.  Q«oL  Soc.,  roL  z.  p.  3R. 
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b<  10  ict  in  v:o!stic>n  of  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  classificmdon,  lad 
wouli  or^^ie  z:-ca  o:»rif;i5:on.  bj  disturbiDg  a  nomendature  long  re- 
."rived  as  !  cr.g'liiillv  established  on  well-defined  paleontological  dua 
In  ShrrpsLii^.  the  classical  region,  where  the  tjrpe  of  the  SQnnai 
ZTT  up  was  &r»t  made  out  hr  Mnrchijon,  the  formationg  sabjaeent  10 
;he  L!^clr-">  cc'n<i«scd  of  quanzoee  rocks,  sterile  of  fosolsy  or 
jir'.iir.^  linlf  n:re  than  svxne  obscoie  fucoids.  In  North  Wiki^ 
Pr::'r5*:r  Sc^ir^ok  iVjnd  below  the  Bala  Limestone,  long  aiwe 
T^^opiii'^-i  ^  'tr  eiuiralent  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  a  vast  thifkimi 
::"  *<':-=ir=:irj  ani  Tilcanic  rocks,  the  lithological  characters  wai 
pr.j?:.\\l  fiAt-rr?  cf  which  he  studied  assiduooslj  for  jears^  diridiBg 
Th^=.  :=.::•  vfll.=iirkr»i  formations,  to  which  he  affixed  nanei 
C:ll-\:::vc>  :lfj  c:r.*t£nt€^i  the  chief  part  of  the  rocks  caDedbj 
hin  -  C  i— 'triaz."  Th-rj  were  devoid  of  limestone ;  but  in  a  group 
::  ~:.-a.-^':-*  sizijv-f^  Mr.  E-  Daris  discovered  in  1846  the  La- 
cw/.:  -4n->i  ari-ir  hiii-  asi  frt-m  which  the  name  of ''Lingula  fligi* 
\a^  «-:- -  r-ir-  i.riTel  In  -Jicse  flags,  about  1500  or  2000  feet  m 
T.;r-C  ::h'Tr  :";i5«£ls  were  afterwards  found,  of  difiewtf 
r:  Llanirilo  beds.  Amongst  them,  trikfaiKi^ 
.■l/*.-*rw  azi  Cr^^-K'^pizJt^  for  genus,  see  fig.  61-L),  and  some  we 
Bri>:l::rola  izi  BrjrrrdL  still  unpublished  by  our  Govenuna* 
*-irTfT:r?w  hsTf  >:^:l  •£f:«i-::e»i  and  in  the  inferior  black  slates  of 
y:r:h  Wi;-->  4  Trll:.^;:e  .•aljt'i  Paradondes  (for  genus,  see  fig.  611)i 
%  ::r=.  siill  n.r^  ;har*cTcr:s::c  c-f  this  era,  together  with  another  of 
ilr  ----^  02^«w    £i.  ^'.  .\  .  az.d  a  phrllopcd  crustacean  i^fig.  60S.\ 


. .Jk^:?>?w    ?c^ 


*T*.vi:'*  rr.  —  i^.s^:  in 


J^Mx'  r^i 


Fit  Slk 


.   :.  -  » s* 


Eadatf 


T:f  tn. 


i^.  r.t 


r^^ibx  I*e^i  =-  lfx-:y. 


&    f  TuCirt.   «3» 


•  l.ai7ua  T,Mp  '   n'  I^iMpni"* 


«T ;  S 
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onr  lineB  of  Mpftrafion  maj  often  be  somewhat  nrbitnuy,  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  world  have  we  hitherto  examined  a  succession  of  rocks 
Itaving  BO  great  a  thickness  as  45,000  feet,  even  where  thej  ore  made 
np  in  part  of  volcanic  materials,  which  have  been  referred  to  one 
period  as  being  characterized  by  one  and  the  same  fauna. 

The  first  formation  mentioned  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  beneath  the  Bala 
limeatone  (and  its  associated  beds  of  sandstone)  in  X.  Wales,  are 
Mrtain  beds,  7000  feet  thick,  called  the  Arenig  slates  and  porphyry. 
Under  them  he  finds  the  Tremadoc  Slates,  lOOO  feet  thick,  and  next 
tiw  Idngula  Flags,  already  described,  1500  feet  or  more,  which,  in 
■eeordance  with  views  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter,  I  have 
nfeired  provisionally  to  an  Upper  Cambrian  group. 

Ltnoer  Cambrian.  —  To  the  Lingula  Flags  last  enumerated,  another 
anieB,  called  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  the  Bangor  Group,  encceeds  in  the 
deaeending  order,  comprising,  1st,  the  Harlech  Grits,  500  feet  thick, 
Htd  next  the  Llanberis  Slates,  1000  feet  These  formations  have 
Mjet  proved  barren  of  organic  remains  in  N.  Wales;  but  in  Ireland, 
inunediately  opposite  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon,  rocks  of  the  same 
adnerol  character  as  the  Bangor  Group,  and  occupying  precisely  the 
Mme  place  in  the  geological  series,  have  afforded  two  species  of 
■Oophytes,  to  which  Professor  Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  Oldhamia 
(fl|p.  611  and  612.).     The  position  of  these  rocks  has  been  decided 


Ilj  the  Government  Surveyors,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
ao  that  here  we  behold  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  organic  bodies 
jct  known.  We  are  of  course  unable  at  present  to  determine 
wlwther  they  belong  to  the  some  fauna  as  the  fossils  of  the  "Lin- 
goltt  Flogs,"  or  to  on  older  one.  The  beds  containing  them  may 
pcorisionaUy  be  colled  Lower  Cambrian,  for  it  will  always  happen 
ttftt  oar  inquiries  will  terminate  downwards  in  rocks  afibrding  very 
imperfect  materials  for  classification.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
CMS,  however  many  steps  we  may  make  in  future  in  penetrating 
into  the  remoter  annals  of  the  past. 
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BfAtmia. — M.  Baminde,  in  hig  adminble  moDograph  on  the  ^ 
leoioic  rocks  of  Bobcmu,  hu  laid  mnch  strcu  on  the  dktinetm 
and  isolation  of  what  he  calli  the  "  ProU»oic  schists,*  which  atttb 
a  ihieknosi  of  1200  feet,  wiil  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silnrin 
group.  05  dofined  by  him.  These  achists  hare  no  limestone  aaiociakd 
with  them,  and  are  regarded  by  U.  Barrande  as  coDtempcmiiMiu 
with  the  "  IJngnIa  Flags "  of  N.  Wales.  So  &r  as  he  has  jct 
i-arried  his  researches,  this  "  primordial  fanna,"  as  be  desigaatct  i^ 
has  rielded  scarcely  nnj  other  foesila  than  Trilobites^  the  odd 
animal  remains  consisting  of  a  Preropod,  some  Cyalides,  and  sb 
Orthit.  all  of  new  and  pecnliar  species.  Of  the  Trilobites,  eres  tk 
genera,  with  the  exception  of  one  {Agnottut,  figs.  615  nud  616L),  Be 
peculiar.  These  genera  are  Pimdoxidtt  ,(8ee  fig.  618),  of  wfaid 
there  are  no  lees  than  twelve  species,  Conoeepkaltu  (fig.  614.),  £1^ 


tocephalni,  Sao  (fig.  61?.),  ArionAi, 
and  Hjfdroerphalug,  Thej  hare  ill  > 
fiicies  uf  ttieir  own,  dependent  on  tk 
multiplication  of  their  thoracic  Mp 
ments,  and  the  diminution  of  tbcff 
caudal  shield  or  pjgidium. 

All   the  Bohemiui   species  difler  li 

injt.  tn  111  luisiu  ret  from  anj^  found  in  England,  vhiik 

ri-^fti  iJiioiip  tb*  ""'J  **<^  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  unD 

'w*it^a\S^nrit  m^n^*'' ■*  yet  known  in  Great  Britaiii 

.  i"tp*™t^  *I  '■  .J^""."''  or  it  way  be  due  entirely  to  the  inJa- 

fc^.Tl."..?'!':^'"^  ence  of  geographical  causes     It  sews* 

iiBui.  nevertheless  to  confirm  the  Tiew  ben 

taken,  of  the  "  primordial  rone  "  beiag 

jprixod    by   fossils    distinguishable   from    the    Llandeilo,  tr 

^  SUurian  group :  liecau«e  the  other  and  higher  Silurian  ftr- 

of  Barrande  have  each  of  them  many  species  in  conuM 

live  subdivisions  of  the  British  series. 
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One  of  the  so-called  '<  primordial "  Trilobites  of  the  genus  SaOy 
a  form  not  found  as  yet  elsewhere  in  the  world,  lias  afforded  M.  Bar- 
xmnde  a  fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these  creatures ; 
lor  he  has  traced  them  through  no  less  than  twenty  stages  of  their 
develc^ment.  A  few  of  these  changes  have  been  selected  for  repre- 
■e&tation  in  the  accompanying  figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the 
gndnal  manner  in  which  different  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes 
make  their  appearance.  When  we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crys- 
talUiie  condition  usually  belonging  to  rocks  of  this  age,  and  how 
devoid  of  life  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  North  Wales,  Ireland, 
Mid  Shropshire^  the  information  respecting  such  minute  details  of 
the  Natural  EEistory  of  these  crustaceans,  as  is  supplied  by  the  Bo- 
hemian strata,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  and  may  reasonably 
lead  US  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one  day  gain  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  eras  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia 
aie  insignificant  spots,  and  we  are  every  day  discovering  new  areas, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  beds  as  old  as  the 
**  primordial  schists,"  or  older,  may  be  studied. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wales,  and 
the  ^primordial  schists"  of  Bohemia,  are  represented  in  Sweden  by 
strata,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  an  able  naturalist, 
]£  Angelin,  in  his  << Palsontologica  Suecica  (1852-4)."  The  "alum 
ichists,"  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone, 
oontain  trilobites  belonging  to  the  genera  Paradoxidety  Olenus, 
Agnoitui^  and  others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like 
the  genus  last  mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  seg- 
ments scarcely  developed,  and  others  again  have  the  number  of  seg- 
ments excessively  multiplied,  as  in  Paradoxides.  These  peculiarities 
agree  with  the  characters  of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  strata,  before  mentioned. 

United  States  and  Canada. — In  the  table,  at  p.  448.,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone, 
wlileh  has  long  been  known  as  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where^  as  at  Keesville,  it  is  a  white  quartzose  fine-grained  grit, 
almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  ripple- 
marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  Britain,  and 
leplete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Lingula  in  such  numbers  as  to 
diTide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
eeales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  lower  portion 
consisting  of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles;  the  upper  part  of 
aandstone  containing  fucoids,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical  holes, 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  annelids  {ScoUthui  linearis). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois  and  else- 
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where,  many  fossil  footprints  have  been  observed  on  the  sorfaoe  of 
its  rippled  layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Abraham,  of  Montreal,  in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a 
tortoise ;  but  Mr.  Logan  has  since  brought  some  of  the  slabs  to 
London,  together  with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs^  enabling  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  correct  the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that 
they  were  not  due  to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  yertefarate 
creature.  The  Hunterian  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  the  trails  of  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably 
allied  to  the  King  Crab,  or  Limuius,  Between  the  two  rows  ci 
foot-tracks  runs  an  impressed  median  line  or  channel,  supposed  by 
the  Professor  to  have  been  made  by  a  caudal  appendage  rather  than 
by  a  prominent  part  of  the  trunk.  Some  individuals  appear  to  have 
had  three,  and  others  five  pairs,  of  limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The 
width  of  the  tracks  between  the  outermost  impressions  varies  from  3^ 
to  5^  inches,  which  would  imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  organic  body  yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  an- 
tiquity. Their  size  alone  is  therefore  important,  as  warning  ns  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  any  inference,  from  mere  negative  evidence^ 
as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  fauna  of  the  earlier  seas.  . 

Mr. Logan  informs  us*,  that  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  in  Canada  rest  unconformably  on  a  still  older 
series  of  aqueous  rocks,  which,  as  he  says,  may  be  Cambrian  (Lower 
Cambrian,  or,  perhaps,  still  older  ?),  and  which  include  conglomerates 
and  beds  of  limestone.  Li  both  of  these,  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime 
are  frequently  observed.  That  these  contorted  rocks  are  of  aqoeooa 
origin,  he  infers  from  the  presence  of  quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglo- 
merates. Together  with  the  associated  igneous  masses,  this  ancient 
series  attains  a  thickness  of  at  least  10,000  feet,  in  the  Lake  Hnnm 
district,  and  includes  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that  part  of  Canada^ 
Below  these  again  lies  gneiss,  with  interstratified  marble,  in  which 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  both  large  and  small  are  not  imcommon. 
This  phosphate,  as  Mr.  Logan  suggests,  may  have  *'  a  possible  con- 
nection with  life  in  those  ancient  rocks.** 

In  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  in  ^g,  83.  p.  69.,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  a  section  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  Devonian 
strata  lie  unconformably  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurian  schists,  and 
I  have  cited  the  eloquent  reflections  of  Playfair  when  he  looked,  with 
his  teacher  Hutton,  '^  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time.**  But  in  the  lake 
district  of  N.  America,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  forming  the  upper  or 
horizontal  series,  is  older  than  even  the  inclined  strata  of  St.  Abb's 
Head  in  Scotland.  In  Canada  again,  we  behold  the  monuments  of 
still  another  period  in  the  remote  distance,  attesting,  as  Playfair 
exclaimed,  "  how  much  farther  the  reason  may  go  than  the  ima^na- 
tion  can  venture  to  follow." 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, — Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recenUy 
published  a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  (1862),  of 
the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi, 

*  Quart.  GcoL  Joom.,  vol  viii.  p.  210. 
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Ijing  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.     Thej  are  many 
nrcu.  hundred  feet  thick,  and  for  the  most  part 

eimilarin  character  to  the  Potsdam  Sandstone 
above  described,  but  including  in  their  upper 
portions  intercalated  bands  of  magnesian 
llmeetone,  and  in  their  lower  some  argilla- 
ceous beds.  Among  the  Bhells  of  these  strata 
are  species  of /^tn^ula  and  OrfAu,  and  several 
trilobites  of  the  new  genus  Ditelocephalui 
(fig.  618.).  These  rocks,  occurring  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  seem  destined 
hereafter  to  throw  great  light  on  the  state 
of  organic  life  in  the  Cambrian  period.  Six 
beds  contftining  trilobites,  separated  hj  strata 
Jlj^J^.  from  10  to  150  feet  thick,  are  already  enu- 
niit  oinuid  merated. 

on  lbs  u|ipH  Relation  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
Faurtai.  —  That  there  is  a  considerable  con- 
nection between  the  Cambrian  and  Ixjwer  Silurian  faunas,  not- 
irithstanding  that  nearly  every  species  may  be  distinct,  seems  evident ; 
bat  it  may  not  be  a  closer  one  than  that  existing  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Devonian.  This  I  infer  from  the  following  iacts, — that  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  Cambrian  or  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  is  beat 
developed,  it  consists  mainly  of  Trilobites;  and  of  this  order  more 
thin  two  thirds  of  the  genera  and  all  the  species,  more  than  twenty  in 
Biunber,  are,  with  one  exception  {Agnoitut  piaifortnit),  distinct  from 
the  Silurian.  But  M.  Barronde  observes  that  out  of  thirty-nine 
SUurian  genera  of  Trilobites,  no  less  than  eleven  pass  upwards  into 
the  Devoniat).  If,  therefore,  we  had  only  trilobites  in  the  latter,  its 
generic  relationship  to  the  Silurian  fauna  would  appear  greater  than 
that  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Cambrian.  And,  though  the  details  of 
the  English  rocks  of  this  age  are  not  yet  fully  known,  the  species  at 
leut  appear  all  to  be  distinct  The  some  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  fossils  of  the  Swedish  strata,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  those  of 
America. 

A  distinctive  character,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  fauna  of  this 
poiod,  by  which  we  seem  to  be  carried  one  Bt«p  further  back  into 
the  history  of  organic  life. 

Suppoted  Period  of  JneerttbraU  Animait. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a 
bone-bed  occurs  near  Ludlow,  in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abun- 
dunt,  and  amotigst  them  some  of  a  highly  organized  structure,  referred 
to  the  genus  OncAus.  We  aro  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Mnrcbison  for 
bAving  first  announced,  in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichlhyolites, 
and  he  then  spoke  of  them  as  "  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their 
elus."  Is  bis  new  and  excellent  work,  entitled  "  Siluria  "  (p.  239.)^ 
he  reverta  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  him,  and  observes 
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that  the  active  researches  of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  Europe  and 
America  *^  have  failed  to  modify  that  generalization,**  adding  **  the 
Silurian  system,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  long 
early  period,  in  which  no  yertebrated  animals  had  been  called  into 
existence." 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  as  yet  no 
remains  of  fish  are  on  record  as  coming  from  any  stratum  older  than 
the  base  of  the  ^  Upper  Ludlow."  (See  above,  p.  436.)  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  number  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms,  Corals,  Trilobites, 
and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from  Silurian  strata  below  "  the 
Ludlow,"  we  may  well  ask,  whether  any  other  set  of  fosailiferous 
formations  were  ever  studied  with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  yast 
an  area  without  yielding  some  ichthyolites. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  before  we  accept, 
even  on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe^ 
for  ages  after  it  was  habitable  by  all  the  great  classes  of  inverte* 
brata,  remained  wholly  untenanted  by  vetebrate  animals.  Li  the  first 
place,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land- 
shells,  or  freshwater  pulmoniferous  mollusks,  or  terrestrial  crus- 
taceans, or  plants  (except  fucoids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Their  absence  may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  all 
the  deposits  of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to  have  been  formed  in 
seas  far  from  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers.  Here  and 
there  indeed  a  shallow-water,  or  even  a  littoral  deposit  may  haye 
been  met  with,  as  in  North  Wales,  for  example,  and  North  Ainerica ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known, 
have  certainly  a  more  pelagic  character  than  any  other  equally  im- 
portant formations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence^ 
that  the  only  stratum  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  land- 
plants  IS  also  the  only  one  which  has  aflbrded  the  bones  of  fish. 
Bone-beds  in  general,  such  as  that  of  the  Lias  near  Bristol,  those  of 
the  Trias  near  Stuttgardt,  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near 
Bristol  and  Armagh,  and  lastly  that  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,**  are 
remarkable  for  containing  teeth  and  bones,  much  rolled  and  im- 
plying transportation  from  a  distance.  The  association  of  the  spores 
of  Lycopodiacesd  (see  p.  436.)  with  the  Ludlow  fish-bones  shows  that 
plants  had  been  washed  from  some  dry  land,  then  existing,  and  had 
been  drifted  into  a  common  submarine  receptacle  with  the  bones. 
More  usually,  however,  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  like  the  "  Lower 
Silurian,"  is  devoid  of  plants  and  equally  destitute  of  ichthyolites. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cephalopoda  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Silurian  period  that  they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  fish  ; 
to  which  we  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Liassic  seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  We 
may  also  suggest  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
distribution  of  scattered  bones  and  teeth  or  the  skeletons  of  dead 
fish  on  the  fioor  of  the  existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right  to  theorise 
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with  confidence  on  the  absence  of  such  relics  oyer  wide  spaces  at 
former  eras. 

They  who  in  onr  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  inform 
OS  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  soil  of 
a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  may  have 
flourished  for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  Prof.  K  Forbes 
and  Mr.  McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle 
of  Portland  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shet- 
land, recording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic 
bodies  brought  up  by  them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredgings, 
made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore,  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
others  forty  miles  distant  The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca,  or  Articulata,  was  very  great, 
and  the  number  of  individuab  enormous ;  but  the  only  instances  of 
vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones  and  two  or  three 
vertebrse  of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have 
dredged  the  great  ''Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  grounds  ofi*  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  or  teeth  of 
any  dead  fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the 
mud.  This  is  the  more  singular,  because  there  are  some  areas  where 
recent  fish-bones  occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (see  Index,  "  Vidal ") ; 
two  bone-beds  having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one 
in  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  first 
of  them  two,  and  the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  where 
the  lead  brings  up  everywhere  the  vertebrse  of  fish  from  various 
depths  between  45  to  235  fathoms.  These  may  be  compared  to  the 
Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed ;  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  ocean  of  our  times, 
as  on  that  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces  where 
no  bones  are  imbedded  in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that 
fish  leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places 
where  they  swarm  and  multiply  freely ;  whereas  currents  may  drift 
their  bones  in  great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living 
fish.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  on  the  habitable  land,  where,  instead  of  the  surface 
becoming  encumbered  with  heaps  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  substances  are  removed  after 
death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the  digestive  powers  of  pre- 
daceous  beasts  ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period  a  geologist  should 
seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of  such  creatures,  he 
most  look  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  area  where  they  fiourished. 
He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  covered  at  the  time 
with  water,  and  to  which  some  bones  or  carcases  may  have  been 
occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  in  sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  difierent  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in 
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tracing  back  the  signs  of  Yertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity. 
Such  facts  maj  be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily 
that  the  point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
moment  can  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction 
of  any  one  class  of  beings  upon  the  earth. 

Dates  of  the  Discover jf  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vert^rata ; 
showing  the  gradual  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Rocks  cf 
higher  Antiquity* 

Tmt.  Formatlooi.  Geographical  Localldot. 

(1798.  Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  L  p.  223.).  F^ris    (GTpsum    of 

1818.  Lower  OoUte.  Ston^lBeld.* 

1847.  Upper  Trias.  Stuttgardt.* 

{1782.    Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  I  p  223.).    Paris    (Gjrpsnm    of 
Montmartre).^ 
1839.    Lower  Eocene.  London    (Sheppej 

Clay).» 

r  1710.    Permian  (or  Zechstein).  Thoringiia.* 

Beptilia.      <  1844.    Carboniferoos.  Saarbmck^earTre 

1 1852.    Upper  Devonian.  Elgin.' 

{1709.    Permian  (or  Knpfer-schiefer).  Thnringia.' 

1 793.    Carboniferous  (Mountain  Lime-  Glasgow.  ** 
stone). 

1828.    Devonian.  Caithness." 

1840.    Upper  Silurian.  Ludlow.** 


^  Cuvier  (George).  Bulletin  Soc.  Philom.  zz.  Scattered  bones  were  found  in 
the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  but  they  were  determined  oeteologically,  and 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

'  In  1818,  Cuvier,  visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  "***nTniiliMi 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stoncsficld.    See  also  above,  p.  312. 

*  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  342. 

*  M.  Darcet  discovered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Montmartre,  afterwards  recognisKid  as  such  by  Cuvier  (Ossemens  Foes.,  Art. 
*•  Oifwanx  "). 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Ser.  vol  vi.  p.  203.,  1839.  The  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  referred 
to  the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nmnmulitic  beds,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  newer  date  than  the  Sheppey  Clay. 

*  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  (Protorosauriu  Spenerif  Y.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spcner,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.  (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

'  See  above,  p.  401. 
'  See  above,  p.  416. 

*  Memorabilia  SaxonisB  Subtcrr.,  Leipsic,  1 709. 

»  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

"  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Gcol  Trans.,  2nd  Ser.  vol.  iiL  p  141.,  1828. 

>2  Sir  R  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  435. 

Obs.  The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  onoit- 
ted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

How  many  living  writers  are  there  who,  before  the  year  1844, 
generalized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  before  the 
Permian  era !  Yet,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  they  have  lived  to  see 
the  earliest  known  date  of  the  creation  of  reptiles  carried  back  sue* 
cessively,  first  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  then  to  the  Upper  Devonian 
periods.  Before  the  year  1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Falseotherium  of  the  Paris  gypsum  and  its  associates  were  the  first 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  ever  trod  the  surface  of  this  planet. 
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So  fixed  was  ibis  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  naturalists, 

that,  when  at  length  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  awoke  from  a  slumber 

of  three  or  four  great  periods,  the  apparition  failed  to  make  them 

renounce  their  creed. 

**  Unwilling  I  my  lips  ondose — 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose.** 

First,  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was  called  in  question ;  and  then 
the  mammalian  character  of  the  relics.  Even  long  after  all  contro- 
versy was  set  at  rest  on  these  points,  the  real  import  of  the  new 
revelation,  as  bearing  on  \he  doctrine  of  progressive  development, 
was  far  from  being  duly  appreciated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  or  three  species,  encountered  in  any 
country  or  in  the  rocks  of  any  epoch,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  or 
standard  for  measuring  the  grade  of  organization  of  any  terrestrial 
fauna,  ancient  or  modera.  Suppose  that  the  two  or  three  oolitic 
species  first  brought  to  light  had  really  been  all  marsupial,  as  was  for 
a  time  erroneously  imagined,  this  would  not  have  borne  out  the 
inference  which  some  attempted  to  deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  creation  of  the  placental  tribes.  Or, 
if  when  some  monodelph  were  at  last  actually  recognized  (at  Stones* 
field),  they  happened  to  be  of  diminutive  size,  and  to  belong  to  the 
insectivora,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  from  such  data  that  the 
oolitic  fauna  ranked  low  in  the  general  scale,  as  the  insectivora  may 
do  in  an  existing  fauna.  The  real  significance  of  the  discoveries 
alluded  to  arises  from  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  estimating  the  true 
value  of  negative  evidence,  when  brought  to  bear  on  certain  specu- 
lative questions.  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first 
creation  and  the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  five*  oolitic 
mammalia  now  known  there  were  many  successive  generations ;  and, 
if  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  was  limited  (which  we 
have  no  right  to  assume),  still  there  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dred individuals  in  each  generation,  and  probably,  when  the  species 
reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands.  When,  therefore,  we  en- 
counter for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or  three  Jaws  of  a  Spalacothe^ 
rium  in  the  Purbeck  limestone,  after  countless  specimens  of  Mollusca 
and  Crustacea,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  fish,  and  reptiles  had  been 
previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply  taught  that 
these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  era  in  question,  but  that 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  same  species  peopled 
the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  existence, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ;  or,  if  they  left 
any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  persevering  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in  the 


*  I  had  written  /wr,  bat  while  this 
riieet  was  passing  throngh  the  press 
(Sept  SS,  1854)  the  discovery  of  another 
apeeiet  of  insectivorous  mammal  from 
Stonesfield  was  announced  to  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool  bjr  Kr.  Charles- 
worth,  who  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 


Sia^ognaAva  ooKtiau.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  sise  of  any  of  the  species  pre- 
vioosly  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 
tion. We  have  now,  therefore,  including 
the  recently  found  Spalacotherium  of 
Purbeck  (see  p.  296.),  five  British  mam- 
malia (him  the  oolite. 
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abore  table  (p.  46DlX  are  due  to  British  skill  indenergj,  GreatBritaiii 
being  still  the  onlj  country  in  whidi  mammalia  have  been  found  in 
Oolitic  rocks;  the  onlj  region  where,  anj  reptiles  hare  been  detected 
in  strata  as  old  as  the  Devonian  ;  the  only  one  wherein  the  bones  of 
birds  have  been  traced  back  as  fiu*  as  the  London  Claj.  And,  if 
geology  had  been  cultivated  with  less  zeal  in  our  island,  we  should 
know  nothing  as  yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mam- 
malia of  higher  antiquity  than  the  fiinna  of  the  Paris  Gypsom 
(already  cited  as  having  once  laid  claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever 
flourished  on  the  earth) — namely,  first,  that  of  the  Headon  series 
(see  above,  p.  213.) ;  and,  secondly,  one  long  prior  to  it  in  date,  and 
antecedent  to  the  London  Clay.*  This  last  has  already  afforded  ns 
indications  of  Qnadmmana,  Cheiroptera,  Pachydermata,  and  Mar- 
snpialia  (see  p.  218.).  How  then  can  we  doubt,  if  every  area  on  the 
globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  €iligence^ — if  all  Eorope, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  were  equally  well  known,  that 
fevery  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest  re- 
corded appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  would  have 
to  be  altered  ?  Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the 
size  of  England  and  S>cotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
(and  we  are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  Great 
Britain),  each  class  of  Yertebrata  would  probably  recede  one  or 
more  steps  farther  back  into  the  abyss  of  time :  fish  might  penetrate 

into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into  the  Lower  Devonian, 

manmialia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into  the  Chalk  or  Oolite, 

and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Invertebrata,  Trilobites  and  Cephalopoda 
might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, — and  some  stray  zoophyte^ 
like  the  Oldhamia,  into  rocks  now  styled  ''  azoic." 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table, 
it  might  still  be  just  as  easy  as  now  to  found  a  theory  of  progressive 
development  on  the  new  set  of  positive  and  negative  facts  thus 
established ;  for  the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  the  different 
classes  of  fossil  animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now ; — 
in  other  words,  our  success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class 
to  remote  eraa  would  be  greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  next  in 
mammalia,  and  least  in  birds.  That  we  should  meet  with  ichthy- 
olites  more  universally  at  each  era,  and  at  greater  depths  in  the 
series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil  vertebrata,  would  follow  partly 
from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to  do  chiefly  with  strata  of 
marine  origin,  and  partly,  because  bones  of  fish,  however  partial  and 
capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless 
more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.  Li  like 
manner,  the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  recent  and  Pliocene  strata, 
even  in  those  of  freshwater  origin,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  that 
their  remains  would  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
older  rocks,  as  the  Table  proves  to  be  the  case, — even  in  tertiary 

*  A  bird*8  bono  is  recorded  as  haying      (beneath  the  London  clay),  by  Mr.  Prest- 
been  lately  found  in  the  Woolwich  becU      wich  ;  GeoL  Quart.  Jonm.  voLx.p.  157. 
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8trata»  wherein  we  can  more  readilj  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes 
and  estuaries. 

The  only  incongruity  between  the  geological  results,  and  those 
which  our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
d  priori,  consists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the 
secondary  periods,  not  even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  cre- 
taceous, there  was  a  greater  development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  preponderance  of  this 
class  over  the  mammalia  depended  probably  on  climatal  and  geo- 
graphical conditions,  for  we  can  scarcely  refer  it  to  '^progressive 
development,*'  by  which  the  vertebrate  type  was  steadily  improving, 
or  becoming  more  perfect,  as  Time  rolled  on.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  positive  proofe  now  obtained  of  the  creation  of  mammalia 
before  the  excess  of  reptiles  had  ceased, — nay,  apparently  before  it 
had  even  reached  its  maximum. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  simply  express  my  own  conviction  that  we 
are  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  inquiries ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
laat  fifty  years,  so  in  the  next  half-century,  we  shall  be  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  modify  our  first  opinions  respecting  the  range  in  time 
of  the  various  classes  of  fossil  Yertebrata.  It  would  therefore  be 
premature  to  generalize  at  present  on  the  non-existence,  or  even  on 
the  scarcity  of  Yertebrata,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  at  periods 
of  high  antiquity,  such  as  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian.* 

*  For  obserrations  on  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  see  above,  p.  405. 
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TOLCANIC  BOCKS. 


Trap  nck«— Nune,ifbence  derived — Tlidr  igneous  origin  at  flrat  donbted — 
Their  genend  appearance  and  character — Tolcaaic  conei  and  craten,  how 
fbnncd — Mineral  compoiition  aad  lextnre  of  volcanic  rocki — VailMiei  of 
felspar  — Eomblende  and  angite — laomorphism  —  Rockl,  liow  to  be  itndied — 

BBBalt,  trachTle,  gr«ennoae,  poiphTTj,  scoria,  amTgdaloid,  tava,  tuff — A^lo- 
merate — lAlerita^ — Alphabetical  Hit,  and  explanation  of  oamea  and  ijnonjma,  of 
Dolcanie  rocki  — Tahle  of  the  analjui  of  minetnli  most  abondant  in  the  ral- 
conic  and  hfpogene  locks. 

The  aqueous  or  fosBJIiferoiiB  rocks  hKTing  aow  been  described,  we 
hare  next  to  examine  those  which  umy  be  called  volcanic,  in  Uta 
moat  extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  annexed 


digram,  to  represent  the  crjatnlline  formations,  such  as  the  gntnitie 
and  metamorphic  ;  (  &  the  foBsiliferouf  straU ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic 
rocks.  These  laat  are  sometimea  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  ftrst 
chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  b,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and 
occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  seen,  ia 
some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  oSa, 
or  the  Plutonic  rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoa.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  % 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  natm^ 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaltud.  All  thea^ 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  "trap" 
by  Bergmaon,  from  frappo,  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  name 
f  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  ; 
t  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
ll  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  ter- 
ft  of  hills.  Thi$  configuration  appears  to 
First,  the  abrupt  original  terminationa 
r,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land 
1  level  surfaces  For  we  know,  in  th« 
I  volcano,  that  a  itreani,  when  it  haa 
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ceased  to  flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonly  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 
at  a,  fig.  620.     But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises 

more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  which 
^*''®*^  horizontal  masses  of  igneous  rock,  such 

as  6  c,  intercalated  between  aqueous 
strata,  or  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  have,  subsequently  to  their  origin, 
been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by 
denudation.  Such  an  outline,  it  is  true, 
is  not  peculiar  to  trap  rocks ;  great  beds 
8cep.iike.ppemic«oftnip.        ^£  limcstonc,  and  other  hard  kinds  of 

stone,  often  presenting  similar  terraces  and  precipices:  but  these 
are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous^  than  the  volcanic 
siepsy  or  form  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 
distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
Itatedy  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes 
of  stratification  in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes 
they  form  chains  of  hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  seen  as  "dikes"  or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossili- 
ferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  columnar,  the  colunms  some- 
timea  decomposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly 
assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  horn- 
blende occur;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
white  opaque  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  fel- 
qwr.  On  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have 
not  suffered  disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline 
arrangement  in  one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes 
the  texture  of  the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it 
has  once  been  full  of  pores  and  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become 
filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 
gration. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina, 
Hme,  potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  might  at  first  be  suspected;  but 
although  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of 
amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  augite  and  hornblende.    (See  Table,  p.  479.) 

Canes  and  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
ations. Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Yelay,  and  Yivarais,  where 
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they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear  arrangement,  and  form 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
^vithin  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  existing  valleys.     The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater- 


Fig.  621. 


Fart  of  the  chain  of  extinct  volcanos  called  the  Moots  Done,  AuTergne.    (Scrape.) 

shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute 
atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through 
the  chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although 
extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vesael 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat  Large 
quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoriiB,  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scoriie  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ; 
but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  621.), 
and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at 
some  distance  from  its  base.* 

Composition  and  nomenclature, — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modern  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

*  For  a  description  and  theor}'  of  active  volcanos,  see  Principles  of  Geology, 
cliaps.  xxiv.  et  teq.  &  xxxii. 
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dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  might  be  added;  while 
those  founded  chieflj  on  pecnliarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry, 
amygdaloid,  lava,  volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  tuff,  scoriae,  and 
pumice.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  these  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  two  minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals,  feUpar  and 
hornblende;  but  the  felspar  preponderates  greatly  even  in  those 
rocks  to  which  the  homblendic  mineral  imparts  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  prevailing  colour. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar 
(often  called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the 
predominant  alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  479.) ;  or,  secondly,  albite, 
that  is  to  say,  soda-felspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda 
instead  of  potash ;  or,  thirdly,  Oligoclase ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador- 
felspar  (Labradorite),  which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues, 
but  also  in  its  angle  of  fracture  or  cleavage,  and  its  composition. 
We  also  read  much  of  two  other  kinds,  called  glassy  felspar  and 
compact  felspar,  which,  however,  cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal 
importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar  appear  some- 
times in  transparent  or  glassy  crystals ;  and  as  to  compact  felspal(  it 
18  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature,  sometimes  containing  largely 
both  soda  and  potash  ;  and  which  might  be  called  a  felspathic  paste, 
being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original  matrix  have 
crystallized.  The  more  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  all  the 
▼arieties  or  species  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda, 
although  in  some  of  them  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other  alkali 
greatly  prevails. 

The  homblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first, 
bomblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
Terj  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  aagite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Hatiy,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavage,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fiuoric  acid ; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
▼ery  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
have  been  produced  rapidly.    It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
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cry?tAlliDe  sl^?  ct  fumaeeai.  angidc  fonns  were  freqaenty  the  honi- 
b>n-i:c  endr^lj  abisenc :  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
ziizi  •  he  ihe  res^ilt  o:  sl^>w.  and  aogiie  of  rapid  cooling.  Thu  view 
was  cC'znrzL-id  hj  she  Lie:,  cha;  3liKscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  xn^ke  ac^lv  ardd<^iallv.  bai  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn- 
blcude.  LxsCj,  G^iATsj  Roee  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a 
r«:rcirlaiii  rimaoe.  asd  f>nsd  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  asraae 
::5  irvT-::==^  sLa%  'i^iz  inrariablv  took  that  of  augite.  The  sane 
r:i:zrrakl->jis:  ol«eri-<ed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
pr^rsezioi  a  bori^bHende  eieavagej  while  thej  had  the  external  (bim 
or  aurite- 

JL  ir^'Zx  iz.xrse  data,  it  ii  inferred  that  the  same  substance  mij 
&s«ui=.e  ihi  crjssalline  focms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferendj, 
&oo:ri:z:z  to  the  zs«:>re  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  it 
nevcrthrless  c^enaJr.  that  the  Tarietr  conmionlj  called  augite,  and 
T^'^i-^Livd  bj  a  peculiar  crrs^alline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  i^ 
and  lr>s  alusiina.  tLaa  tha:  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantitiei 
^  :*  ih'ssc-  elcsients  do  no*  seen  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionablj 
;i:ae  :'l&o:s  and  exf^rir^zts  above  mentioned  show  the  very  new 
adkilTy  01  homblrnde  and  a^izite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  :hc  o;hrr.  bv  me'Iiizf  and  recrystallizinj^  does  not  perhaps  de- 
nivn^traic  their  ar*«c<lute  idendty.    For  there  is  often  some  portion 
>:  f  t:.r  ma :e rials  in  a  orysukl  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  con- 
l-:n^ ::•::£  wi;h  the  nrst.     C^rb^nate  of  lime,  for  example^  sometintt 
cjLrri.-s  Tr::h  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  siiex  into  its  own  fim 
•-  f  orjsi^L  ihe  ?ilex  Win^  nKchanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
rr;:v.  z.::::^  iLe  oarKnstc  of  lime  frv-m  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
::.     T:.:>  :>  an  ex:ren:e  ca^^?,  bu:  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
:  :*  ZLC-  ::i^ri-.::en:s  in  a  ory?:al  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemictl 
un:;n;  ini  aftt-r  :*->;:n,  whrn   the  mass  recrystallizes,  the  same 
vl.  nil  HIS  niiy  comlir.v  p^rfecily  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a 
:.v".v  niintri:  may  be  prcou-.^.    C^r  some  one  of  the  gaseous  element* 
■- :*  :":.e  aini.^rhvr^-.  the  ciyren  f.r  example,  may,  when  the  mehed 
nia::cr  rv-.vns^liiaiu-s.  o^-nicine  with  some  one  of  the   compoDiHt 
e.cnirr."*. 

TLc  iifV-rtr.:  q-.:an:::y  o:  ;Le  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to^ 
which  niiy  ^.x^cnr  in  all  bu:  ihe  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
=iay  i'3r:ly  explain  tie  diMrordin:  results  at  which  experienced 
0 L c n::  > : >  hi  v  o  arri  v »>: :  ri : heir  anal v sii.  of  t he  same  mineral.  For  the 
riid.  r  will  n-^d  :Li:  crystal?  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same 
by  J ':iy> ical  cLaracicrs.  crfc-*;allir-r  rVrm.  and  optical  properties,  have 
o::i::  l:«t-«;n  livlired  l-y  *k:li  j1  ar.ilyzrrs  to  be  composed  of  distinct  ele- 
nu nts^  S^ix^  ;ht.-  Tsrlo  &:  p.  -iT^».  Pnis  disaprreement  seemed  at  first 
subversive  v  i  :ho  a:on::o  iher.  ry.  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
^^^^rti^BStant  n-laiiiii  Ivtwi'in  the  cr^k-siaiiine  form  and  structure  of 
^I^^T  ^W^  *^''  ***^  c«i::.i."'al  iv-niiv  siiion.      The  apparent  anomaly, 

r  k  which  tlirta:o-<:i  to  il.r.'w  ihe  whoio  science  of  mineralo^ 

^nfusion.  was  in  a  jreat  di-irry:-.-  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
k  discoveries  of  Prt  icasscr  Miischerlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
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that  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable, 
was  governed  by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
uomorphism  (from  itroc,  isos,  equal,  and  fiop<f%  morphea  form).  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingredient 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingre- 
dient Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
Ticarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed 
certain  defined  limits. 

Pyroxene^  a  name  of  Haiiy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descrip- 
tions of  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a 
general  name,  under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hypersthene  may 
be  united,  for  these  three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral 
epecies,  having  the  same  chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

AmphiboU  is  in  Hke  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Horn- 
blende and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in 
the  progress  of  mineralogy,'  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological 
Btudent  must  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  characters  of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple 
minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  hornblende,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  from  books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appear- 
ance of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from 
quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be  first  aimed  at.  In  general 
ire  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  point 
of  m  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives 
no  impression.  But  when  these  two  minerals  occur  in  a  granular 
and  nncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be  discouraged 
i^  after  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  cleavage ;  but  when  in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used,  for 
the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  fiame,  whereas  those 
of  quartz  are  infusible.  'If  the  geologist  is  desirous  of  detecting  the 
Tarieties  of  felspar  above  enumerated,  or  distinguishing  hornblende 
from  augite,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  gonio- 
meter as  a  test  of  the  angle  of*  cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal 
The  use  of  this  instrument  will  not  be  found  difficult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part 
are  easily  recognizable.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  very  different  proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  is  almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet 
certain  compounds  prevail  so  extensively  in  nature^  and  preserve  so 
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much  uniformitj  of  aspect  and  compofiition,  that  it  is  oseful  in 
geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to 
them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  others  presently  to 
be  mentioned. 

Basalt — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conspicuous 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more 
familiar  with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  oompre- 
hensively,  and  sometimes  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  generally  mf^lied 
to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grey  colour,  having  % 
uniform  and  compact  texture.  Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  felspar,  augite,  and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  called  olivine,  is  often  superadded,  in  distinct 
grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is  usually  magnetic,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.  The  term  ^  Dolerite "  is 
now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is  of  the  variety  called 
Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Basalt,  according  to  Dr.  Dan- 
beny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  '*  an  intimate  mixture 
of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  they  owe  their  appellation.*  Of  late  years  the 
analyses  of  M.  Delesse  and  other  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown 
that  the  opinion  once  entertained,  that  augite  was  the  prevailing 
mineral  in  basalt,  or  even  in  the  most  augitic  trap  rock%  must  be 
abandoned.  Although  its  presence  gives  to  these  rocks  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  contrasted  with  trachytes,  still  the  principal 
element  in  their  composition  is  felspar. 

Augite  rock  has,  indeed,  been  deiined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made 
up  principally  or  wholly  of  augite "|j,  and  in  some  veinstones,  sajrs 
Delesse,  such  a  rock  may  be  found ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar 
than  in  augite.  AmphUtolite,  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rock^ 
is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic  family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende, 
jind  in  which  this  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but 
l^elesso  finds,  by  analysis,  that  the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the 
base  being  felspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great ; 
and  as  this  mineral  differs  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
IVom  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.),  containing  even  m 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  mucli  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into 
serpentine. 

Trachyte This  name,  derived  from  rpaxvc,  rough,  has  been 

given  to  the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse, 
cellular  paste,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has 
commonly  been  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according 

♦  VolcanoB,  2d  ed.  p.  18.  t  Mineralreich,  Sd  ed.  p.  85. 
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to  M.  Delesse  it  is  variable  in  composition,  its  prevailing  alkali  being 
aoda.  Through  the  base  are  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar, 
mica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and  hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  no  quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which 
occur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates,  or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to 
the  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one.* 

Trachytie  Porphyry^  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augitc 
or  titaniferous  iron.  Andesite  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to 
m  trachyte  of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin, 
together  with  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  dissemi- 
nated through  a  dark-coloured  base. 

CUnkstoney  or  Phonolite,  —  Among  the  felspathic  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination, 
which  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings 
when  struck  with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name;  is  compact,  and 
naually  of  a  greyish  blue  or  brownish  colour ;  is  variable  in  compo- 
sition, but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  When  it  contains 
disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  Clinkstone  porphyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures, 
whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The 
term  diorite  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende 
And  felspar.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  green  colour,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green 
hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green  siliceous  base,  very  variable  and 
indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark  colour,  however,  of  diorite  is 
usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes, 
and  m  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently 
of  the  frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  composition  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  component  minerals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite, 
which  contains  63  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86 ; 
whereas  trachyte,  which  has  66  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
enly  2*68 ;  trachytic  porph3rry,  containing  69  per  cent  of  silica,  a 
sp.  gr.  of  only  2*68.  If  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  compo- 
sition, such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  which  Abich 
calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  intermediate, 
or  58  per  cent,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte,  and  less  than 
basaltf  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  almost 
bhtck,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  grey,  and  even  occasionally  white. 
.As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  trachytes  contain 
both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash-felspars 

*  Dr.  D«d>eDy  on  Yolcanos,  2d  cd.  pp.  14, 15.  f  Il>id. 
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being  generally  abundant  in  the  granites.  Th£  volcanic  nAt 
moreover,  wbetber  basaltic  or  trachjtic,  contain  less  silica  than  the 
granites,  in  which  last  the  excCHS  of  silica  hss  gone  to  fonn  qnirtL 
This  mineral,  so  conspicuous  in  granite,  is  uBually  wanting  in  (Ik 
volcanic  formations,  and  never  predominates  in  them. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceed*  that  of  othir 
rocks,  for  the  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  commonly  abound  ii 
their  composition  serve  as  a  flux  to  the  largo  quantity  of  nliea,  wind 
would  be  otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  igneons  radi,  tiw 
cbaraclcrs  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rather  thaa  tUr 
composition. 

Porphi/Tij  is  ono  of  this  class,  and  very  characteriatic  of  tfca  ml- 
canic  formations.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minoali  tn 
Rcattcre<l  through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  tRMl 
a  porphyry  (see  fig,  622,}.  Thus  trachyte  is  porpbyritic;  fbriat^ 
as  in  mnny  modern  lavas,  there  arc  crystals  of  felspar ;  but  in  taw 
porphyries  tlie  crystals  are  of  augite,  olirine^  or  other  minenb 
If  the  base  be  greenstone,  basalt,  or  pitchstone,  the  rock  mayh 
denominated  greenstone-porphyry,  pi tchg tone-porphyry,  and  m 
forth.  The  old  classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  yv 
fibsw.  phyry  of  Egypt,  or  the  well  kmnn 

"  Rosso  antico."  It  consista,  accordiii 
to  Delesse,  of  a  red  febpathic  bHcii 
which  are  disseminated  rose-^otmH 
crystals  of  tlie  felspar  colled  oligochii 
with  some  plates  of  blackish  bon- 
blende  and  grains  of  oxidized  iroa-«t 
(fer  oliijiste).  Red  quartg^enmi  fif 
plii/ry  is  a  much  more  siliceoui  nA, 
containing  about  70  or  80  per  cent 
of  silcx,  while  that  of  £gypt  hat  naif 
62  per  cent 

Amygdaloid.  —  This  ia  also  UHV 
ther  form  of  igneous  rock,  admittiii| 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  whict 
round  ur  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agitc 
calccdony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  baseof 
wneke,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  ita  niBt 
from  the  Greek  word  amt/gdala,  on  almond.  The  origin  of  tlw 
strucluro  cannot  bo  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its 
formation  in  modem  lavas.  Small  pores  or  colls  aro  caused  bf 
bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  molted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  aro  gradually  filled  up  bf 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeaoif 
the  pock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  tia 
low  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  caviiie 
the  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  trsps  rf 
Scotland,  where  the  noilulcs  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  tn 
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seen  to  have  »  glazed  or  vitreouB  coating,  and  in  this  respect  exactly 
resemble  scoriaceoua  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

„.  c«  I^B  annexed  figure  represents  a 

fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava  in  Anvergne.  One  half  is 
scoriaceouB,  the  pores  being  per- 
fcctlj  empty ;  the  other  part  is 
amjgdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells 
being  mostly  filled  op  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  white  ker- 
nels. 

Lava. — This  term  has  a  some- 
what vague   signification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
ntom      volcanic  venta.    When  this  matter 
>r  vay     consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
da  Bmi,  Frao™.  npper  part  ig  usually  scoriaceous, 

and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  atony  as  we  descend,  or  in 
invportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  under  greater 
pressnre.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small 
portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the 
flnt  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main  cur- 
rent, or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  BoiL 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
•eoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre- 
existed, but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  their 
natare. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lavs,  yet  this  term 
faelonga  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  opea 
ail  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  hut  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground, 
it  is  called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavaa ;  some  are  trachy- 
HVt  as  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie ;  a  groat  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Veauvius  and  Auvergne ;  others  are  Andositic,  as  those  of  Chih ; 
■ome  of  the  most  modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite,  and 
many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Scoria  and  Pumiee  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
SeoTUB  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitic  lavas.  Pumiee  is  a  light, 
spongy,  fibrous  substance,   produced  by   the  action  of  gases  on 

*  O.  Bou,  Ann.  dei  Uinei,  torn.  TiiL  p.  33. 
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trach jtic  and  other  lavis ;  the  relation,  howeyer,  of  its  origin  to  the 
composition  of  lava  is  not  jet  well  understood.  Yon  Bach  sajs  that 
it  never  occurs  where  only  Labrador-felspar  is  present 

Volcamie  iuffl  Trap  tuff. — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  acorie 
and  pumice,  ai>ove-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  bj 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  thej  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound  together 
bv  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  »  great 
tendency  in  the  materiab  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together.  Be* 
sides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tuffs,  or  vcleamc  grits, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  diti^  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the 
angularity  c^  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic  brecciat. 
According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
tmff^  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally 
of  pumioe.  using  the  term  peperimo  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.*  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  grey  or 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times  be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cau^  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
tor  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1S31,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modem  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being 
compressed,  as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

Falaponite-tuff.-'The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  wo  read  of  Palagonite-tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous, 
and  has  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  bo  defined  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown colour,  and  its  specific  density,  2-43.  It  enters  largely 
into  tho  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered 
by  Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on 
volcanic  tuffs. 

♦  GeoL  Trana.  2nd  series,  vol  iL  p.  211. 
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Agglomerate,  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolcanic  rents,  we  fre- 
quently observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed 
during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the 
subjacent  stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They 
then  fall  in  showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for 
some  distance  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist 
usually  of  different  varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but 
other  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones, 
may  be  intermixed ;  in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  ex- 
pansive gases  have  forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  ma- 
terials may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity, 
and  by  the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of 
rain,  which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  run- 
ning water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless  where 
ice  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  the  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate,  J£  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scorise 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  rounded  form  to 
attrition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous  ; 
for  they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often 
50  or  100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification. 
The  term  volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuffs  which 
are  made  up  of  small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in 
motion,  split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current 
has  ceased  to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
general  surface.  Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure 
tiie  agglomerates  above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the 
materials  will  usually  be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  rfed,  jaspery,  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  '^  ochre-beds," 
dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were 
found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron, 
a&d  in  part  reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed  they 
were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  layers  of  laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted 
from  atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by  red 
bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been 
coloured  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  burnt  into 
a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands 
are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava,  scorise,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to 
a  great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them 
by  alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India 
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may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  howeTer,  especiallj  ia 
the  Deccan,  the  term  ^  laterite  "  seems  to  have  been  used  too  yagodj. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  yaneties  of  trap  and 
lava  which  have  been  regarded  bj  different  observers  as  snffidentlj 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especiallj  as  each  inveatigalor  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happa 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  (^tke 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  ezplanatioii^ 
to  which  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

Explanation  of  the  NameSy  Synonyms,  and  Mineral 

the  more  abundant  Volcanic  Rocks, 

AooLOMEiLLTE.  A  coarsc  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cut  ont  tf 
volcanic  vents,  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixtare  tf 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates  "  maj  be  applied  to  mixtaiti 
in  which  water-worn  stones  occor. 

Aphanite.    See  Comean. 

Amphibolite,  or  Hornblende  Rock,  which  see. 

Amygdaloid.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  tee  p.  472. 

AuGiTE  Rock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  family,  composed  of  felspar  and  aii|ilB. 
See  p.  470. 

AuGiTic-PORPHTBT.  Ovstals  of  Labrador-fclspar  and  of  angite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  grey  base.    \Rose^  Ann.  des  Minet,  torn.  8.  p.  23.  1895.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  angite  with  magnetic  iron,  olifii^ 

&C.     5ee  p.  470. 
Basamte.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  bsttl^ 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it 

Clatstone  nnd  Clatstone-porphtrt.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone^  usosDrof 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  claj ;  passes  into  hbmstone  ;  genenSj 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Clinkstone.  Syn.  Phonolite,  fissile  Fetrosilex,  «ee  p.  471.;  a  greyish-blue  rode, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs ;  hard,  with  clean  firacture,  ringing 
under  the  hammer ;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Gmclin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.     (Leonhard,  MinaxdreicK,  p,  102.) 

Compact  Felspar,  which  has  also  been  called  Fetrosilex;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  homstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  cUnkstone,  bot  ■ 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.    It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.    {M<icCyUoch*M  Ckmficatim  of 
Bocks,  p.  481.) 

Cornean  or  Apuanite.  A  compact  homogeneous  rock  without  a  tx«re  of 
crystallization,  breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basahi: 
consists  of  honiblendo,  quartz,  and  felspar  in  intinuite  combination,  h 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  comu,  horn,  in  allusion  to  ill 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

Dl^lage  Rock.    Sj/n.  Euphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolitcs.     Compounded 
of  felspar  and  dialloge. 
:te.    a  kind  of  Greenstone,  which  see.   Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 
in  grains.    According  to  Bote,  Ann.  des  Mines,  tom.  8.  p.  4.,  tUorite  consisis 
of  albite  and  hornblende,  but  I>elesse  has  shown  that  the  felspar  may  be 
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Oligoclaie  or  Labradorite.  (Ann.  dea  MineB,  1849,  torn.  16.  p.  328.)  Its 
dark  colour  is  due  to  diaseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  See  above 
p.  471. 
LKEiTB.  According  to  Bose  (ibid,  p.  82.),  its  composition  is  black  aogite  and 
Labrador-felspar;  according  to  Leonhard  (MineraJreichy  &c,  p.  77.), 
aagite,  Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.  See  above,  p.  470. 
An  earthy  trachyte,  found  in  the  Pay  de  Dome,  in  Anvergne. 


PHormit.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (JRoaet  ibid. 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augite 
or  hornblende  and  Saussnrite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  {Allan »  Mine" 
rahgjf^  p.  158.)  Haidinger  first  observed  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
snnxrands  the  ciystals  of  diallage. 

:SPAB-F0RPHTBT.  Sy%,  Homstone-porphjiy ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.    See  also  Homstone. 

BBSO^  see  Diallage  rock. 

■■irsTQNB.    Syn,  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.    See  above,  p.  471. 

BTBTONB.  (Granstein  of  Werner.)  Lead-grey  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  {Scropef 
Joum,  of  ScL  No.  42.  p.  221.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

BXBLSNDK  RocK,  or  Amfhibolite.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is 
composed  entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  constituting  the  **  roches  amphiboliques "  of  fVench 
writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or  less 
felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or  aphanite. 
See  p.  470. 

iavTOKE-POBPHTBT.  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  {Leonhard,  he,  ciL),  with  a 
base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  difiering  firom 
compact  felspar  in  being  infusible. 

pmBSTHEKB  Boc^  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(JFZofe,  Ann.  dee  Minee^  tom.  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough,  gray* 
ish,  and  greenish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in  which 
hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delesse,  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  hornblende  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene  rock,  often 
enveloping  the  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a  pearly  or  metallic- 
pearly  lustre. 

muTK.  A  red,  jaspery,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  clay  coloured  with  red  ochre. 
See  above,  p.  475. 

LAFBTBS.  A  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  colour  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delesse  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discoloured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  does  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isolated,  and  few  in 
number.  {Ann,  dea  Mines,  4th  ser.  tom.  xii  p.  228.)  fVom  /mAos,  meUts^ 
black. 

ODIAK.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 
UOLITK.    A  name  given  by  Al.  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 
IIT&    A  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  very 
Tariable  in  composition,  usually  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  horn- 
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blende,  and  sometimes  angite,  occasionallj  of  a  green  cdonr,  and  paifh 
into  serpentine. 

Falaoonite  Tuff.    An  altered  Tolcanic  tnff  containing  the  substance  teniu 

palagonite.    See  p.  474. 
Peablstoke.    a  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  peari ;  naaal 

having  a  nodular  structure ;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  lest  glaflj 
Feperino.    a  form  of  volcanic  tuff,  composed  of  basaltic  scoriso.    See  p.  474. 
Fetrosilez.    See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 
FiiONOUTB.    Sj^  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 
FiTCHSTONB,  or  Rbtinite  of  the  French.    Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidiai 

a  blackish  green  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  a] 

pearance  of  pitch  ;  composition  usually  of  glassy  felspar  (orthoclaM)  with 

little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forms  a  dike  thii^  tb 

wide,  cutting  through  sandstone 
FuMiCE.    A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.    See  p.  473. 
lh:BOXENic-PORPUTRT,  samc  as  augitic-porphyry,  pyroxene  being  Haiij*!  nin 

for  augite. 

ScoRiiE.  Sym,  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  or  black  porous  form  of  k? 
See  p.  473. 

Serpentine.  A  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  oompoatk 
always  approaches  vciy  near  to  the  mineral  called  **  noble  serpentine  "  (• 
Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.),  which  forms  veins  in  this  rock.  The  mhun 
most  conmionly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet,  chlorite,  osjdi 
lous  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  diallage  and  garnet  occurring  la  m 
pontine  are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  crystallized  in  odM 
rocks.  (^Deieue,  Ann,  dee  Mines^  1851,  tom.  xviii  p.  309.)  Occurs  SCMM 
times,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  indifRBrend 
a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series.  Its  absence  from  recent  to 
canic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  metamoiph: 
class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  cutting  through  aqueous  fbrau 
tions,  it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded  greatly  in  olivine^ 

Tephrixe,  synonymous  with  lava.  Kame  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart 
ToADSTONE.  A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wacke,  which  sec. 
Trachyte.    Chiefly  comj)osed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystab  of  glassy  felspa 

See  p.  470. 
Trap  Tuff.     See  p.  474. 
Trass.    A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  emptiomi 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
TcFF.     Si/n,  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  474. 

Vitreous  Lava-     See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
Volcanic  Tuff.     See  p.  474. 

Wacke.     A  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect    ; 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
Whinstone.     a  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rock 
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TRAP  DIKES. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


TOLCAKic  BOCKS — continued. 


Trq>  dikea — lonietimef  project — aoniNiiiua  leare  fiMom  ncut  bf  di 
tioD — Branchea  and  Tdns  of  tnp  — Dike*  more  ccTBtaUine  in  tin  cenae^ 
Stma  aliered  at  or  neu'  the  contact — OblileratioD  of  organic  remains — Cm* 
TcnioQ  of  chalk  into  marble — Trqi  interposed  between  stnta — Cohunnar  taA 
globolar  stcnctore — Belation  of  trappean  rockt  to  the  prodncta  of  actiTC  ml- 
canos — Form,  external  mnictore,  and  origia  of  volcanic  motmtaiu  —  CnMn 
•od  Calderaa — Sandirich  liUndi — Lava  flowing  andergmand — Tiiinraliiw  <if 
COQCI — Javanese  caldniw — Caatrj  Iilandi— Structure  and  origin  of  A*  Chk 
dtn,  of  Palma — Older  and  newer  volcanic  rocki  in,  nnconfomuble — AqoMMt 
conglomemte  in  Felma — Hypothetia  of  upheaval  considered — Slope  on  whkk 
Etonj  lavas  maj  form — Extent  and  natnre  of  oqucona  erosion  in  Patm> — UnA 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean— Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  niini  of  olds  eon*^ 
Madeira— Iti  volcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  portly  of  nbairial  origia-^ 
Central  axis  of  eruplioni — Varying  dip  of  lolid  lavas  near  the  axit,  and  fnrlte 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  land-plants  —  Central  valleyi  of  Hadaira  ast 
CnHera,  or  calderaa. 

Hatisq  in  the  list  chapter  spoken  of  the  compoeition  and  nunenl 
characterB  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  OiB  ""annflr 
and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crost,  and  their 
e-ttemal  forms.  The  leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  and 
trachjtic  rocks,  as  well  as  of  greenstone  and  the  rest,  are  fonnd 
sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  nnstrstified  foniiatioDi, 
sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding  through  or  OTerlTing 
them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dike». — Fissores  have  already  been  spoken  of  a* 
occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yard( 
in  width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  atone, 
or  with  sand  and  pebbles.     Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a 
y^^  gjj  quantity  of  melted  stone  to  be 

driven  or  injected  into  an  open 
rent,  and  there  consolidated, 
we  have  then  a  tabular  mass 
resembling  a  wall,  and  called 
a  trap  dike.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  such  dikes 
passing  through  strata  of  soft 
materials,  sucli  aa  tuff,  scoriie, 
or  shale,  which,  being  more 
perishable  than  the  trap,  are 
often  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  rivers,  or  rain,  in  which 
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case  the  dike  stands  prominenUj  out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  <m 
tbe  level  surface  of  a  country. 

In  tbe  islands  of  Arran  and  Skje,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  hy 
dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of  ihe  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The 
Jike,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has 
mce  more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  ' 
P^  gjj  yards    inland    from    the    sea-coast,    as 

represented  in  the  annesed  view  (fig. 
625.).  In  these  instances,  the  green- 
stone of  the  dike  is  usually  more  tough 
and  hard  than  the  sandstone ;  but  che- 
mical action,  and  chiefly  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  has  given  rise  to  the  more 
rapid  decay. 

There  ts   yet    another    case,   by  no 

means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other 

parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in 

contact  with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain 

distance  from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so 

as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather 

.J  more  than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  sur- 

B«g.^  sinuuiid.  skj..  (NkCui-  rounding  rocks.     When  this  happens, 

two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata 

an  seen  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  and 

Ibllo'wiDg  the  course  of  the  dike. 

Afl  fissures  eometimee  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating 
■ad  ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called 
„.  „  veins,  though   this  is  more  common  in 

granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompanying 
sketch  (fig.  626.)  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  re- 
presents partof  a  sea-cliffin  Argyleshire, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  b,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminate  down- 
wards. Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts 
through  both  the  limestone,  e,  and  the 

q.  ni»  Id  Aw»»qrrh«.  j^j  gg  gg?.,  a  gTouud  plan  Is  given  of 

niifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through 
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sandBtone  on  the  beach  near  Kildonan  Casde,  in  Amn.  TVe 
larger  branch  varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afibrd  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  coantries^  the  same  masses  of  tnp 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sem  diflb,  pr»- 
longed  downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  witk 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in 
part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width. 


Trap  diriding  and  corering  s«nditoo«  new  Saishnith  in  Skf.    (MaeCdllodt.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  baal^ 
greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdikidil 
traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breeds  kt 
the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissnni  tX 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  mij  be 
showered  into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  unintermptedjj 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordiittiy 
length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  cm- 
tallinc  or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the 
melted  matter  having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coming  in  cootaict 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the 
matter  of  the  dike  is  kept  longer  in  a  fiuid  or  soft  state,  crystals  iR 
slowly  formed.     But  1  observed  the  converse  of  the  above  pi*- 
nomena  in  Tcnerifie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Crux,  when  i 
dike  is  scon  cutting  through  horizontal  beds  of  scorixe  in  tbe  m- 
clifT  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.     It  is  vertical  in  its 
direction,  slightly  fiexuous,  and  about  one  foot  thick.     On  each 
are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre  the  rock  is 
vesicular   for  a  width  of  about  4  inches.     In   this   instance^  As 
fissure  may  have  become  wider  after  the  lava  on  each  side  had 
consolidated,   and  the  additional  melted  matter   poared  into  the 
middle  space  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  side?. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  cjilled  Somma,  a  thin  band  of 
half-vitreous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the 
junction  of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  sahlhand,  or  selvage, 
of  serpentine  is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the 
fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  I  examined^  in  company  with 
Professor  Keilhau,  a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which 
is  traced  through  Silurian  strata,  until  at  length,  in  the  promontory 
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of  Nnsodden,  it  eaten  micb* 
schist  Fig.  629.  represents  a 
ground  plan,  where  the  dike 
appears  8  paces  in  vidth.  In 
the  middle  it  is  highly  crystal- 
line and  granitiform,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  mica,  and  strongly 
contraat«d  with  the  whitish  mica- 
schis^  between  which  and  the 
Byenitic  rock  there  is  usually  on 
each  side  a  distinct  block  Innd, 
18  inches  wide,  of  dark  green- 
stone. When  first  seen,  these 
bands  have  the  appearance  of  two  accompanying  dikes ;  yet  they 
are,  in  fact,  only  the  different  form  which  tbe  syenitic  malcriab 
Wtb  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  mica-schist. 
At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  aahlbands  terminates  for  a  space ;  but 
■MT  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  b,  having  a  gneiss-like 
fllraetaie,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  included  in 
(he  midst  of  the  dike.  Bound  this  a  smaller  encircling  Eone  is  seen, 
<f  dark  baaalt,  or  finegrained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding  to 
Ae  Inrger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  I  inch  wida 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment;  b,  has  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in 
Iho  same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger 
•cale.     The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  graniti- 
ibrsD  sj'enite  may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 
The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  b, 
fig.  629.,  included  in  the  midst 
'"«■**'■  of  the  trap,  as  if  lorn  off  from 

some  subjacent  rock  or  the  walls 
of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. A  fine  example  is 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone, 10  feet  wide,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christiaiiis, 
in  Norway,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  series.  In  the 
lAack  base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss, 
whil«,  others  of  a  light  f1(-~h -colour,  some  without  lamination, 
granite,  others  with  lamiiiii-,  which,  by  their  various  and  often 
directions,  show  tliat  ihi'.j  have  been  scattered  at  random 
llfcrough  the  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
.1  to  about  8  inches  in  diameler. 

Jioeks  aitered  by  volcanic  dihei. — After  these  remarks  on  the  form 
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and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alte: 
which  thej  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  tha 
The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  mailt 
and  the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

Plas-Newydd, — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  ■ 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dikei 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  fdifff 
and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argdl^ 
ceous  limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  alteni 
to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  e^ 
of  the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradm^ 
more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  jondiai 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separatioa  iili 
parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  Mh 
verted  into  hard  porccllanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  ptrtrf 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  ProducHj  are  nearly  obEte» 
ated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  tneai 
The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations,  lodiigili 
earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granalirtfl 
crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appM^ 
ancc  in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  gamely  whki 
are  distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  hfiM 
dike.|  Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime^  wUA 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shdhc 
Producti.  The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  M* 
logons  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwidi 
where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt^ 

Antrim, — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  noiA 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  TW 
chalk  is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  As 
change  sometimes  extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  iS^ 
being  greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  db> 
creasing  till  it  becomes  evanescent.  **  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dfc 
Berger,  "  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crjvidi 
running  in  fiakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  (meiawioifkk) 
limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine  grained  and  ansa* 
ceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  liLwAr 
grey  colour,  succeeds  :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yeUo*^ 
ish-white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  TVb 
fiints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour.*} 
All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the  lime^ 
stone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  631.)  represents  three  basaltic  dikei 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The  chilk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granahyr 
marble,  m  niy  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dika 

*    Cambridge    Transactions,    vol  L        t  Ibid.  voL  iL  p.  175. 
p.  402.  §  Dr.  Berger,  GeoL  T^aoi.  Ist  mat, 

f  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  410.  vol  iii  p.  172. 
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the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and 
door  of  the  intmBive  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
Itenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  converled  a 
ius  of  red  sandstone  into  hornstone.  B7  another,  the  shale  of  the 
l-measures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flint; 
e;  and  in  another  place  the  elste-cla;  of  the  liaa  has  been 
nged  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
nmonites.f 
It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
inbflstible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  eztraordinaiy  degree  by  the 
ntact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikea  of 
Lnbim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
e  space  of  9  feot  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
Ewerred.     Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from 
trap  are  not  dfctinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 
dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while 
■e  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  soot.} 

iples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely 
>ne  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.     The  rock  of  Stirling 
s  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by 
of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a 
Ited  state.     The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a 
_,.  approaching  to  hornstone  near  the  junction.     In  Arthur's 

flaat  and  Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes 
Ih  contact  with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  In  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
^  leveral  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
af  tzap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a 
■lasB  of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
itrstam  of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
md  turned  into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heat§ 

Bat  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered 


•  0«ciL  TnuM,  lit  leries, 
I.  SIO.  and  plUe  10. 

■f  Ibiip.  ais.  1  and  Plajfai 
£  HoR.  Tbeoi7,  s.  3S3. 
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in  a  variety  of  cases,  sbale  being  tamed  into  flinty  date  or  jufwr, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  qnartz,  coal  intg 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remuns  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  put 
obliterated,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  aame  ncb^ 
even  in  the  same  distriicta,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proximi^tf 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequalityin  tlie  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  thaltf 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prerail  in  diffemt 
lavas,  or  in  tho  earao  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  iL 
The  power  also  of  tho  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vaij, 
according  to  their  composition^  structure,  and  the  fractures  whi^ 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quia- 
tity  of  water  (so  capable  of  being  healed)  which  they  contain,  h 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materiab  are  miztd 
in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  cbemial 
union,  and  form  new  minerals  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  mass  o^ 
be  more  homogeneous,  or  tho  proportions  less   adapted   for  hA 

Wo  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  am- 
ply  filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first ;  whenM 
in  other  cases  tho  fissure  may  givo  passage  to  a  current  of  mellai 
matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months,  feeding  streams  whkk 
are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of 
scoriae  from  some  crater.  If  the  walla  of  a  rent,  moreover,  ifs 
heated  by  hot  vafiour  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  kapfta 
on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano,  tho  additional  caloric  si^plied  by  the  ^ 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

LilritsioH  of  trap  between  strata. — In  proof  of  the  mechaoiol 
forco  which  tlio  fluid  trap  has  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  into 
which  it  has  intruded  itself,  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  where  a 
mass  of  basalt,  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  by  a, 
fig.  632.,  is  in  part  wedged  in  between  the  rocka  of  limestone,  b,  wA 


shale,  c,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  limestoK 
and  shale,  d,  with  which  they  were  united. 

*  Camh.  Tnni.  tdL  iL  p.  IHO. 
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The  shale  in  this  place  b  indnrated;  and  the  limestone,  which  at 
ft  diatance  from  the  trap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  corals,  is  hera 
•  otniTerted  into  granular  marble  without  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfreqnently  met  with  intercalated  between 
■trata,  and  maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratifica- 
tiaa  throughout  large  areas.  The;  must  in  S(»ne  places  bare  forced 
their  wa;  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  is 
vbich  tiiere  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  odTancing  fluid,  if 
■0  Tertical  rents  communicated  with  the  surface^  and  a  powerful 
kjdroatatic  pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava 
iqnrards. 

Cohimmar  and  ploittlar  structure.  —  One  of  the  characteristic 
fcrms  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  especiaUj  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where 
large  massee  are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  sepa- 
Tftble,  but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly  together.  The  columns 
Tarj  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have 
aooet  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided 
^snsversely,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral 
ecdumn,  as  in  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions 
wune  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  others,  in  Morven,  not 
flxceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  9 
ftet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are  usually  straight, 
but  sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the 
itland  of  Staffa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns 
■re  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other 
rumples  of  the  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt, 
called  the  Chimney,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  633),  a  pile  of  hexagonal 


prisms,  64  feet  high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the 
walls  of  rock  which  the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  re- 

*  UacCuL  Sjtt  ot  OeoL  toL  IL  p.  137. 
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moved  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  fig.  684^  m  bidaII  portMm  of 
this  dike  is  represented  on  a  less  reduced  scala* 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooia§ 
surfaces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular or  liorizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  oaght  to  be  incHned 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon  ;  and  there  is  a  beaatiful  exempfifio- 
tion  of  tills  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  vallcjs  of  the  'Vivarti^  t 
mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unezpectedlj  tefwil 
volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scoriae.  From  the  crater  of  one  of 
these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ajzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  mi 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those  points  when 
the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions 
of  the  solid  lava.    The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  635.)  represents  tk 
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Lava  of  La  Coupe  d'Ajiac,  near  Antralgne,  In  the  proiiBco  of  AnMcb*. 

remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins 
the  main  valley  of  the  Volant.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled 
the  Avhole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  grt- 
dually  swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has 
laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three 
parts :  the  uppermost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  6,  pre- 
senting irregular  prisms;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns, 
Avhich  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  bsise  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  at 
(/,  and  are  horizontal  at  f,  their  position  having  been  every  where 
determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concare 
form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (636.)  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the  in- 
clined and  curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  in  the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  Alps.|  Unlike  those  of  the  ^Ivarais,  last 
mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this  country  was  evidently  submarine,  and 
the  present  valleys  have  since  been  hollowed  out  by  denudation. 


*  Scale's  Geognosy  of  St.  Helena,  f  Fortis.   Mem.  sor  THist.  Kat  de 

plate  9.  '  ritalie,  torn.  L  p.  233.  plato  7. 
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The  columnar  atrnctnre  is  hy  n<f  meuis 
peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  ia  which 
augite  abounds;  it  is  also  observed  in 
clinkstone,  trachyte,  and  other  felspathic 
rocks  of  the  igneous  claas,  although  in 
these  it  is  rorolT'  exhibited  in  such  re- 
gular polygonal  forms. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic 
columns  are  often  divided  by  cross  joints. 
Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an 
angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  so 
that  a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of 
balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheeae- 
grotlo  at  Bertrich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel, 
Moselle  (Rg.  637.).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small 
lava,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded  from 
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ona  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring 
braghts.  The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  valley 
might  be  represented  by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635. 
it  we  merely  supposed  inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceous 
sandstone  called  greywackc  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  trap 
TOcks^  the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
Appearance  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory 
<^M.Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crys- 
tallization, around  which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged 
themselves  symmetrically  during  the  process  of  cooling.  But  it  was 
also,  he  says,  a  centre  of  contraction,  produced  by  the  same  cooling. 
^^le  globular  form,  therefore,  of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined 
Tcenlt  of  crystallization  and  contraction.* 

■  X>el««Be,  sr  lc«  Boches  GbbttUoMt,  Mem.  de  la  Soc  QeoL  de  France,  a  ser. 
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A  Btriking  example  of  thia  structure  occun  in  a  re«nDiu  tnehjtt 
or  pitctistone-porphTTy  in  one  of  the  Fonza  islands,  which  riie  &« 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta.  Ik 
globes  yary  from  a  few  inches  to  thm 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an  eUipsmdil 
form  (see  fig.  638.>  The  whole  roek  it 
m  a  state  of  decompoeitioii,  **  and  whta 
the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope,  "  hare  boi 
exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weatlter,  tfatj 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  nnmerons  ok* 
centnc  coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbons  dm^ 
mcloBing  a  compact  nucleas.  The  Utniaa 
of  this  nucleus  have  not  been  bo  muck 
loosened  bj  decomposition ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ruder  blow  will  produce  a  itill 
further  exfoliation."* 

A  fissile  texture  is  occasional!}'  aHnmcd 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  ibit 
thej  have  been  used  for  rtwfing  hoiuea 
Somet  mes  the  prismatic  and  slatj  sttno- 
ture  IS  found  in  the  same  mass.  Tbt 
causes  which  give  rise  to  such  anan|e- 
ments  are  very  obscure^  bat  are  suppoied 
to  be  connected  with  changes  of  temperature  during  the  cooUiig  rf 
the  mass,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel  (See  Chaps.  XXST. 
and  XXXVL) 


Eflation  of  Trafiptan  Bock*  to  the  productt  ofeiettce  Vottaiut. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  ntsr 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  is  the 
analogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  the  iticb 
called  trappean  and  tlic  lavas  of  active  volcanos,  it  seems  difficult  it 
first  to  understand  how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  hslf 
a  century  as  to  whether  trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To 
a  certain  ejctent,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the 
trappean  formations  and  tliose  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almoct 
exulusivcly  confined.  A  largo  portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  fii«t 
studied  in  the  nortli  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France,  Scotland, 
and  otlier  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed  entirely  nnder 
water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fi::sures  and  intruded  between  stnti 
and  wliich  had  never  (lowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  t 
shallow  sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  snb> 
terranean  igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  loose  conea  of  scori^ 
tuff,  and  lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lara  in  great  part  scorift. 
ceous  and  porous,  such  as  wore  observed  to  have  proceeded  fan 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  tlio  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equlvotsL 

■  Scrop«,  GeoL  Trans.  Sd  Ktiet,  voL  ii.  p.  309. 
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It  was,  in  trath,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves 
and  branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  di£fer 
in  form,  texture,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external 
cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the 
light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the 
roots.    But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

"  qoantam  Tertice  in  auras 
iEtherias,  tantmn  radice  in  Tartara  tendit," 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the 
regions  of  subterranean  fire;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is 
probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is 
Tisible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  YL) ; 

and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a 
similar  destruction  of  whatever  may 
once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 
of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  vol- 
canos,  more  especially  as  those  super- 
ficial parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface  (see 

*"**  wTiS'Sih'luiiViSm.*^*  *"'*    fig-  ^39.),  and  the  water-worn  pebbles 

of  trap  in  the  alluvium  which  covers 
the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what 
15  now  visible  in  active  volcanos. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tufis  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tu£fs,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared 
to  lava  and  scorise  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.  K  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modem,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  efiects  of  volcanic  operations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Yal  di  Note,  has  proved  that  all  the  more 
ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modern  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  of  testacea. 
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These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  and  the  more  anciait 
trappean  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  sob- 
aerial  volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavj,  ind 
in  forming  sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  be- 
tween marine  strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates^  of 
which  the  rounded  pebbles  are  all  trap.  Thej  differ  also  in  the 
absence  of  regular  cones  and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformity 
of  the  lava  to  the  lowest  levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  Yal  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the 
waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  SAvept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Nyoe,  off 
Iceland,  in  1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and 
shapeless  masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lavi 
which  may  have  spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  stnta 
of  tuif,  formed  of  materials  first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  then  deposited.  Ck)nglomerates  also,  with  pebbki 
of  trap,  to  which  the  action  of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the 
denudation  of  such  volcanic  islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep 
whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  becomes  land.  The  proportiim  of 
volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  submarine  must  always  be  very 
great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not  entirely  beneath  the 
sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  continents^  near  tiie 
shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  ire^ 
as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  hare 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  473.) ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  by 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Amn, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  fiUed  with 
brown  spar;  and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the 
interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this 
rock  which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty, 
and  seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore 
undistinguisliable  from  some  modern  lavas.| 

Dr.  MacCuUoch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  '^that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essentiil 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke,"  J  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic 

♦  See  Princ.  of  Geo!.,  Index,  "Gra-  f  MacCuUoch,  West  Islands,  voLil 

ham  Island,"  "  Nyoe,"  **  Conglomerates,      p.  487. 
volcanic,"  &c  J  Syst.  of  GeoL  voL  iL  p.  114. 
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Tocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 
air.* 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and 
globular  structure  are  conmion  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
Tolcanic  nxfks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as 
greenstone,  the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in 
which  quartz  and  mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the 
intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava 
and  the  plutonic  rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in 
proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
Sdrd  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations 

XXTEKNAL  FOBM,  STRUCTURE,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  466.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "Principles  of  Greology"  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Ve- 
suvius, Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more 
ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before 
the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal 
structure  which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  still 
higher  antiquity;  and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a 
complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from 
one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re- 
duced to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions  happen  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda^  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  e£fects  of  eruptions  above  water. 
or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas,  Sandwich  Islands,  —  We  leam  from 
Mr.  Dana's  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal 
volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Eea  in  Owyhee, 
are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones,  about  1400  feet  high  (see  ^g,  640.), 
each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  jniles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  down 

♦  Syst  of  GeoL,  vol  ii  p.  114. 
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Flf.640. 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwtdi  Iilaadt.    (Doa.) 

a.  Crater  at  the  tummit.  b.  The  latere  crater  of  Kflaoea. 

The  dotted  lines  indicate  a  tiq>poMd  colimn  of  eolfcl  rock  famed  bf  ttie  lava  n—nlMirl^ 

after  eruptions. 

slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  hot  ia 
some  places  considerably  steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed 
on  the  sides  of  these  conical  mountains,  which  are  afterwards  filled 
from  above  by  streams  of  lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter 
in  such  cases  consolidating  in  the  fissures  and  forming  etikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Eilauea,  b,  &g.  640.,  is  d970  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea,  or  about  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius.  It  is  aa 
immense  chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  less  thu 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  diameter.  Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil 
up  at  the  bottom  in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  alters  continually,  for 
the  liquid  rises  and  falls  several  hundred  feet  according  to  tlie 
active  or  quiescent  state  of  the  volcano.  But  instead  of  overflowing 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly  happens  in  other  Tents,  the 
column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure  becomes  excessive,  fintei 
a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleries  or  rents  kadiag 
towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Ck)an,  an  American  missionary,  has  described 
an  eruption  which  took  place  in  June  1840,  when  the  lava  whick 
had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it  III 
direction  was  first  recognised  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  fran 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  wooded  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep 
and  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Eilauea.  The  connection  of  tUs 
light  with  the  discharge  or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  vas 
proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  lava  in  Kilauea,  which  sink 
gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption  ceased,  when  the 
lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fiuid  matter  from  Kilauea  to  Anit 
was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan  to  have  been  it 
its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surface.  The  next 
indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out 
and  spread  itself  suix^rficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again 
found  its  way  underground  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the 
sea,  to  reappear  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded 
crater,  which  it  partly  filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then 
became  again  invisible  for  several  miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the 
last  time  at  a  point  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  27  miles  distant  from  Kilauea.  From  thence  it 
poured  along  for  12  miles  in  the  open  air,  and  then  leapt  over 
a  cliff  50  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three  weeks  into  the  sea.  Its 
termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles  distant  from  Kilaucai 
The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean  course  of  the  lava 
was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which  emitted  steam, 
and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were  uplifted  20  or  30  feet. 
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Thns  in  tbe  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  tbe  overflowing 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2^  miles  high,  and  of  the  under- 
flowing  of  melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets 
intercalated  between  the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruptions, 
or  whether  it  has  penetrated  through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures, 
cannot  be  determined.  In  one  instance,  however,  for  a  certain 
space,  it  is  said  to  have  spread  laterally,  uplifting  the  incumbent 
soil. 

The  annexed  section  of  tbe  crater  of  Eilauea,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Dana,  follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is 

Fig.  641. 

t 


S 
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Section  of  the  crater  of  KiUuea  In  the  Sandwich  Islandi.    (Dana.) 

a,  h.  External  boundarlei  of  the  chaam  In  the  line  of  its  ahorteat  diameter. 
c,  tt  /,  tf.  Black  ledge.  g,  A.  Lake  of  lara. 

about  7600  feet  long.  The  boundary  cliffs,  a,  e  and  6,  d^  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of 
compact  rock  in  layers,  not  divided  by  scorisB,  some  a  few  inches, 
others  SO  feet  in  thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Below  this,  we 
come  to  what  is  called  the  *'  black  ledge,"  o,  e  and  f^  dy  composed  of 
similar  stratified  materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above 
the  lake  of  lava,  g,  A,  which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  by  and  its 
walls  have  probably  been  due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the 
incumbent  rocks,  undermined  for  a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their 
foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  o,  e  and  f,  dj  may  consist  in  part  of 
the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but  part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made 
up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been  seen  to  pour  one  after  the 
other  over  the  "  black  ledge."  If  at  any  future  period  the  heated 
fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 
chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before  it  can  obtain  relief 
should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt  still  farther  the 
subjacent  masses,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support,  may  enlarge  still 
more  the  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauca.  There  are  distinct 
signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpendicular,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilauea  at  various  points, 
and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square 
miles,  or  twice  the  extent  of  Kilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are 
also  likely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  aftor  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or 
lip  of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  640.,  must  be  great  and  must  create 
a  tendency  to  lateral  Assuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected 
into  every  opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  If,  then,  some  of 
the  melted  matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where 
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the  pressure  would  be  still  greater,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountaiii, 
or  a  large  part  of  it^  might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncations,  however  caused,  have  occurred  in 
Java  and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  history,  and  to  such  events 
we  may  perhaps  refer  a  verj  conmion  feature  in  the  configuration  of 
volcanic  mountains,  —  namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  emp- 
tion  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  cone,  usually 
presenting  a  crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  cone.  In 
volcanos  long  since  extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  sea,  may  have  greatly  modified  the  shape  of 
the  "  atrium,''  or  space  between  the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the 
cavity  may  thereby  be  prolonged  downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
missing  rocks  has  been  removed  by  explosion  at  the  time  when 
the  original  crater  was  active,  or  how  much  by  subsequent  engulph- 
ment  and  denudation. 

Java,  —  One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  toI- 
canos  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Junghuhn's  work  on  Java,  where  fortj- 
six  conical  eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4000  to  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  highest 
peaks  of  a  mountain  range,  running  through  the  island  fit>m  east  to 
west.  All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  traveller 
survey  and  map.  In  none  of  them  could  ho  discover  any  marine 
remains,  whether  adhering  to  their  fianks  or  entering  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  although  strata  of  marine  origin  are  met  with 
nearer  the  sea  at  lower  levels.  Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of 
each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more 
central  vents,  whence  scorise,  pumice,  and  fragments  of  rock  were 
thrown  out,  and  whence  have  fiowed  streams  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.  Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in  modern  times  from 
the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  peaks.  The  external  slope  of 
each  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where  the  volcanic 
strata  have  also  the  steepest  dip,  sometimes  attaining  angles  of  20^ 
30,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  recede 
from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  base,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  10  and 
often  4  or  5  degrees.*  The  interference  of  the  lavas  of  adjoining 
volcanos  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  "saddles,"  in 
which  the  layers  of  rock  may  be  very  slightly  inclined.  At  the  top 
of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  active  cone  and  crater  are 
of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain  being  encircled  in  its  turn  by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  ''  the 
old  crater-wall,"  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height 
There  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  moun- 
tain called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  "  black  ledge "  of  Kilauea 
(fig.  641).  Most  of  the  spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more 
than  semicircular  ranges  of  clifis  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  to 

*  Java,  deszelfs  gedaante,  beklecding      huhn.    (German  translation  of  2d  edit 
en  inyendige  structuur,  door  F.  Jung-      by  Hasskari,  Leipzig,  1852.) 
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the  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  observed  in 
mtkj  part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied  hy  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As 
the  Spaniards  have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera 
{or  cauldron),  it  maj  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense, 
whatever  views  we  may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them 
in  Java  are  no  less  than  four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  thej 
■re  attributed  bj  Junghuhn  to  the  truncation  bj  explosion  and  sub- 
sidence of  ancient  cones  of  eruption.  Unfortunately,  although  several 
lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  height  within  the  memory  of 
man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor  their  Dutch  rulers  have 
transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accounts  of  the  order  of  events  which 
occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its 
sommit  in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said 
to  have  been  engulphed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tain's side.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are 
fiuTowed  by  straight  and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  GOO  feet  deep, 
xmdiating  in  all  directions  from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as 
we  descend  to  lower  zones.  The  ridges  or  "  ribs,"  intervening  be- 
tween these  furrows,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  compared  to  the 
spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain  above  10,000  feet  high,  no 
Ihrrows  or  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  300  or  400 
feet.  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be  no  more  than  10  in 
number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be  counted.  They 
are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of  running  water ;  and  if  they  ever  cut 
through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cone  has  been 
truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a  middle 
vegion,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulphment,  it  may  remain  un- 
injured in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation 
of  deep  ravines  by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to 
tlie  Pkunfic  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and 
liowever  much  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so 
long  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest 
eraler  emits  from  time  to  time  showers  of  scoriae  and  floods  of  lava. 
Bneh  ejectamenta  and  such  currents  of  melted  rock  fill  up  each 
superficial  inequality  or  depression  where  water  might  otherwise 
eoUect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of  water,  however 
small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires  have  been 
long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  superficial 
scorisB  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  corrosive  action  of  water  begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious 
force,  proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  in- 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL,  9th  edit  p.  493. 
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cohorent  nature  of  the  eand  and  uhes.  Even  tbe  more  solid  km 
arc  occasionally  cavernous,  and  almost  alwajB  alternate  with  Koiia 
and  perisLablo  tuffs,  so  aa  to  be  readily  nndennined,  and  meat  if 
them  are  speedily  reduced  to  fragmcnta  of  a  transportable  nie  U- 
cauM  tlicj  arc  divided  by  vertical  joints  or  split  into  columiu. 

Canary  hlaitd* — Falout,  —  I  have  enlarged  bo  fully  in  the  "Prii- 
ciplea  of  Geology "  on  the  different  vieva  entertained  by  emiaent 
authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  Ian 
governing  the  flow  of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  nal 
to  repeat  liero  what  I  have  elsewhere  publiahed,  I  shall  confint 
myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  description  of  &cti 
observed  by  me  during  a  recent  exploration  of  Madeina  and  Mnoetf 
tlte  Canary  Islands.  In  these  excursions,  mode  in  the  winter  of 
ISSS-l,  I  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-Ubonrer,  Mr.  Hb^ 
tung,  of  Konigsbcrg.  We  visited  among  other  places  the  beantifid 
island  of  Palma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  given  of 
it  in  1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  regarded  it  as  a  tjp 
of  what  ho  called  a  "crater  of  elevation."* 

Falma  is  16  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.  Seen  fn»  til 
channel  which  dividet  the  tM 
isUnda,  Palma  Kppearv  to  ooMiM 
of  two  prinupal  mountain  imma, 
the  depression  between  ikm 
being  at  a  (map^  fig.  642.),  m  * 
the  pass  of  Taeanda,  whick  v 
about  460D  feet  above  the  Mi- 
level  The  most  mortlun  4 
these  massea  makes,  notwifr 
standing  certun  iiregolirilia 
hercaflOT  to  be  mentioned,  a  «» 
siderable  approach  in  gfosil 
form  to  a  great  tmncatad  ftmt, 
having  in  the  centre  a  hi^  sad 
deep  cavity  called  by  the  idfr 
bitants  "  Ia  Caldent."  TUi  et- 
vity  {b,  e,  d,  r,  fig.  642.)  is  fi« 
o  4  geographical  miles  is  d» 
'  mrter,  and  the  range  of  pcd- 
pices  surrounding  it  vary  from  about  1500  to  2500  feet  in  vntial 
height.  From  their  base  a  steep  slope,  clothed  by  a  sjdendid  fimt 
of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimeB  two  thousand  m 
lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldora  being  about  2000  feet  above  the  wa 
The  northern  half  of  the  encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000  EngtiA 
feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  jwaks,  and  is  annually  white  wiib 
Know  during  the  winter  months. 

Externally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  oatwardf  ii 
every  direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  cres^  and  Ic 


*  Erbcbaug'a  Crtter. 
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aa  they  approkch  the  lower  countiy.     A  great  number  of  ravines 

^eommence  od  the  flunks  of  tlie  mountain,  a,  short  dietanco  billow  tho 
,  shallow  at  first,  but  getting  deeper  ae  tbay  dcs 
ng  at  the  same  time  more  aumeroua,  aa  in  the  cones  of  Javft 

iiibroken  is  the  precipitous  boundary-wall  of  the  Caldera, 

at  its  sou tU-eaa turn  end,  where  the  terrent  which  drains  it 

h  a  deep  gorge  (A,  6',  fig.  643.)  iasuea,  that  there  i: 

Mtpath  by  which  one  can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called 

'"  nibrecito  (e,  map,  fig.  642.  p.  498.).     This  Cumbrecito  is  a 

watershed  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  Uic 

k  Caldera,  and  4000  above  the  sea,  and  situated  at  the 

e  limit  of  two  geological  formacions  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

s  col  also  occurs  at  the  level  where,  in  other  parts  of  the  Caldera, 

i!  precipices  join  the  talus-like,  rocky  slope,  covered  with 

The  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  the  Caldera  is 
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dmned  ia  the  great  raTine  or  barraneo,  as  it  ii  called  (see  5^  tf,  if. 
643.),  which  extends  from  the  Bonth-westem  extremitf  of  tlie  Cil- 
dera  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  4^  geographical  milea,  in  which  tfta 
the  water  of  the  torrent  Ms  about  1500  feet 


Vtow  or  (h*  Ul«  or  P>lm>i  and  or  ibi  I 


This  sketch  was  taken  hj  Yon  Buch  from  a  point  at  sea  mt 
visited  by  us,  but  we  saw  enough  to  conrince  us  that  seTBral  latail 
cones  ought  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  alope  to  the  \A, 
besides  numerous  deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  nimmit  to  tk 
sea  (see  the  map,  fig.  643.).  The  sea  does  sot  eater  the  gMt 
Barraneo,  as  might  be  inferred  &om  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  645.)  passes  through  the  island  fctm 
Santa  Cruz  de  Palma  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  south-east  to  notl^ 
west  (see  map,  p.  498.).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  true  seals 
of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  from  the  observmtioDf  it 
Mr.  Hartung  and  my  own. 


li|il"lilii||TpH>b 


The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightlj  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Ssnia 
Cruz,  where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Fedrot 
which  they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  eraiw. 
On  starting  from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  ascending  the 
ilvep  Barraneo  de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  c  the  bas&ldc  Istss 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  regka. 
Farther  up,  where  the  dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  bedi 
increases  to  10  and  15  degrees,  and  they  become  still  steeper  as  tb^ 
sipproaeh  the  Calders  at  b,  where  dikes  abound. 
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Tlie  section  (fig.  646.)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cu 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  BarrancOy  or 
north -oast  to  south-west. " 

Tho  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from 
(^aldora  to  t\w  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents 
pn'tu*nt  ImhI  of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  k,  ly  the  height  at  whi 
i)tMls  of  gravel,  olcrated  high  above  the  present  river-channel, 
visiMo  in  d(>tache<l  patches,  shown  bj  dotted  spaces  at  A,  and  to  th< 
Hou ill- west  of  it,  on  the  same  slope.     These,  and  the  continaoiu 
Htratitlod  gmvd  and  conglomerate  lower  down  at  /  and  t,  are  newer 
thun  all  tho  volcanic  rocks  seen  in  this  section. 

Thi}  up|MT  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is 
fravrrsod  by  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  bo  expressed  on  this 
sumll  nohIo.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  a 
fow  of  (ho  [HTpendicular  dikes  which  abound  there.  Countless 
oilkors  inoliutHi  and  tortuous,  are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocks. 
Tho  fi\o  outliors  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
i\l\K  r»  v^'u  oach  $ido  of  m).  agree  in  structure  and  composition  with 
x\w  u{'(vr  formation,  and  may  have  subsided  into  their  present 
{sv«.aix'u«  if  tho  CaKlora  was  caused  by  engulphment,  or  may  haye  slid 
sU»\\  u  in  tho  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavity  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
a\iu^\»us  oi\xsion. 

In  (ho  vlosoription  above  given  of  the  section  (fig.  646.^  the  di£b 
which  wall  in  the  Caldora  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  forma- 
tiouis  Of  those  the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vertical  precipices, 
fr\nn  tho  ba:$o  of  which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which, 
ahhouiih  thoy  have  the  oxtemal  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fact 
uijulo  up  of  bn^kon  materials,  or  of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher 
nK^kss  bu(  consist  of  rocks  in  place.  Both  formations  are  of  volcanic 
orisjin,  but  thoy  difll^r  in  composition  and  structure.  In  the  upper, 
tl\o  IhhIs  consist  of  agglomerate,  soorise,  lapilli,  and  lava,  chiefly 
basaltic,  tho  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis  of  the 
orijriual  cone,  at  angles  varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The  solid 
lax  as  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  an^  divided  into  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  some  scoriaceous 
and  vesicular,  others  more  compact*  and  even  in  some  cases  rudely 
columnar.  All  these  more  stonv  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and 
conic  to  an  end  wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias 
or  agglomerates  predominate  in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  series  of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  violent  gaseous 
explosions.  Single  beds  of  this  aggregate  of  angular  stones  and 
scoria)  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  foet.  They  are  united 
together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongiform  scoriae. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its 
exit  from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundary  precipice  a  lofty 
column  of  amorplious  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  mst- 
coloured  scoria?  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  ;  seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient 
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tent  or  channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  products 
of  newer  eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting 
chiefly  of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walla,  of  the  Caldera,  some  of 
tiiem  terminating  upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very 
erest  of  the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to 
the  whole  precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglo- 
merate which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebble  or 
waterwom  fragment.  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular  or, 
if  globular,  consists  of  scoriaB  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not 
owing  its  shape  to  attrition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  waterwom  pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question 
had  been  spread  by  aqueous  agency  over  a  horizontal  area  co- 
extensive with  the  Caldera  and  the  volcanic  rocks  which  surround 
it  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of  dispersing  such  heavy 
fragments,  some  of  them  3, 4,  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  without  blunting 
their  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we  could  suppose 
that  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the  interference 
of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  4(K),  especially  as  I 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  colour  from  the  upper, 
exhibiting  a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of 
the  usual  brown,  lead-coloured,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its 
aMociated  scorifls.  Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  common, 
together  with  trachytic  and  greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reti- 
ealated  by  dikes,  some  vertical,  others  oblique,  others  tortuous,  that 
we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the  general  dip  of  the  beds, 
although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  they  certainly 
dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Von  Buch.  But  in 
following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine,  where  the  mountain 
called  Alejanado  (d,  figs.  pp.  498.  and  501.)  is  cut  through,  and  where 
the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  are  very  crystalline,  we  found  what 
is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  that  the  beds  exposed 
to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrangement, 
exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
Tarying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  fig.  646.  at  k,).  Hence  we 
may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No 
osganic  remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we 
eannot  positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine 
origin.  We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive 
eruptions,  chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many  beds  which 
probably  consisted  at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by 
the  contact  of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic 
influences,  so  that  they  have  acquired  a  semicrystaUine  and  almost 
metamorphic  character. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accunulation  of  compara^Telj 
modem  lavas  and  scoriae  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  general 
phenomenon  observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanos  that 
one  region  after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  theatre  of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterrmnean 
heat  may  often  be  persistent  for  more  than  one  geological  period  in 
the  same  place,  relaxing  perhaps  its  energies  for  a  while^  bat  then 
breaking  out  afresh  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  volcmnie 
mass,  or  the  upper  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  question 
here  arising  is  this,  whether  the  mass  was  dome-shaped  from  the  be- 
ginning, having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope 
of  lava  and  ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Yon  Bach 
and  his  followers  imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spread 
out  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  deposits  and  then  upheaved  at 
once  into  a  dome-shaped  mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre. 
According  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  cone  was  built  up  gradaaUy, 
and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping  as  now,  and  traversed  by  all 
its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated.  According  to  the  otbeTf 
the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  movements  which  gave  a 
dome-shaped  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which  caused  the  beds  to  be 
highly  inclined;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and  the  Caldera  were 
produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are  these  yiews 
that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is  upheayal, 
by  the  other  subsidence.  The  very  name  of  ^Elevation  Craters" 
points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera ;  whereas  the  chief  agencies  appealed 
to  by  the  other  school  are  gaseous  explosions,  engulphment^  and 
aqueous  denudation. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said, 
which  run  down  a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never 
stony ;  and,  if  the  slope  exceed  ^ve  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere 
shallow  and  narrow  strings  of  vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel  layers  of  stony  lava,  especially 
if  they  be  of  some  thickness  high  up  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  solidified  originally  on  a  very  gentle 
slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles  of  10°,  20**,  or  30®, 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  interstratified  beds  of  lapilli,  scorisB,  tuff, 
and  agglomerate,  must  have  been  at  first  nearly  fiat  and  must  have 
been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  the  solid  beds  into  their  present 
position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangement  of  the  strata  could 
scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  opening  near  the  centre  of 
upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the  Caldera  (which  Yon  Buch 
called  ^^  the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone  ")  may  represent  this  breach 
of  continuity. 

Among    other    objections  to  the  elevation-crater  theory  often 
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advanced  and  never  yet  answered  are  the  following: — First,  in 
most  calderas,  as  in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the 
circular  range  of  precipices  surrounding  it  remain  entire  and 
unbroken  on  three  sides,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
series  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  could  have  once 
extended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter 
and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds  should  dip  at 
steep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre,  and 
yet  that  no  great  fractures  should  have  been  produced.  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  every  side,  widening  as  they 
approach  the  caldera.  The  dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedly  attest 
many  dislocations  of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successive 
and  often  distant  periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to 
the  supposed  period  of  terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for,  had 
the  caldera  existed  when  they  originated,  the  melted  matter  now 
solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of  filling  a  rent^  have  flowed 
down  into  the  caldera,  tending  so  far  to  obliterate  the  great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
a  scries  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  stratified  lapilli,  and  highly  scoria- 
eeous  lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  within  a  limited  area  without 
soon  giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such 
heavy  angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds 
of  which  are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled 
into  the  air  have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be 
arranged  in  inclined  layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis 
of  eruption.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  that  we 
should  behold  agglomerates,  lapilli,  and  scorisd  predominating  in  the 
walls  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas  in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea,  where 
the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  diminished  to  10  and  even  to  5 
degrees,  the  proportion  of  stony  as  compared  to  fragmentary  ma- 
terials is  precisely  reversed.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  dikes  should 
bo  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to  the  more  solid  beds 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  6,  fig.  645.  p.  500. ;  while  the  dikes 
are  few  in  number  where  the  stony  lavas  predominate  (as  at  c,  ibid.). 
Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper  extremities  of 
currents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they  reached  c, 
and  flowed  over  a  more  level  country;  but  this  suggestion  cannot 
bo  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

If,  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  masses 
are  occasionally  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  cliffs  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated 
layers  of  scoriaB  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up 
and  determine  how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive. 
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Tho  Bolid  beds  extend  in  general  over  small  horizontal  spacea,  and 
some  of  them  maj  possibly  be  no  other  than  intmsive  layasy  in  the 
nature  of  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  layers  of  ejectamenta. 
Such  lavas,  when  the  crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  way 
between  highly  inclined  beds  of  scoriae  and  lapillL  We  know  that 
lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Nevertheless  one  or  two  of  the  stony 
masses  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  lavas  which  had  flowed 
out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on  a  broad  ledge  formed 
by  tho  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of  considerable  breadth 
after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some  lavas  may  now 
nnd  thon  have  entirely  filled  up  the  atrium^  or  what  in  the  case  of 
Soinnia  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavalloy  that  is  to  say, 
tho  iutorspaco  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the  products 
of  now  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two  cones 
havo  bloudetl  into  one  (see  e,  dy  c,  fig.,  p.  515.),  the  next  breaking  down 
t)f  tho  side  of  tho  mountain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of 
grt«at  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered 
bv  ojtvtamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be 
tV^rmod  on  tho  flanks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interference 
of  Utoral,  or,  as  they  are  of^en  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check 
or  stop  tho  downward  flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  offer  deep  craters 
into  whioh  tho  melted  matter  is  poured. 

Hy  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may 
oortaiiily  explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stonj  heda, 
in  the  midst  of  others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  nature,  the  whole 
boing  highly  inclined.  But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact 
and  truly  parallel  lavas  having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
flowed  originally  down  the  flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from 
4  to  10  degrees,  as  in  many  active  volcanos,  and  that  they  acquired 
subsequently  a  steeper  inclination.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  the 
entire  absence  of  local  disturbances  during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen  crossing  others  of  a  different  com- 
position, marking  a  distinctness  in  the  periods  of  their  origin.  The 
volume  of  rock  filling;  such  a  multitude  of  fissures  as  we  see  indicated 
by  the  dikes  in  Pal  ma  must  be  enormous ;  so  that,  could  it  be  with- 
dra\vn,  the  mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose  both  in  height 
and  bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a  liquid 
state  must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cone, 
the  increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  effected  alike 
by  extornal  and  internal  accessions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings 
and  injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of 
those  who  defend  the  upheaval  hvjwthesis,  because  it  draws  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper 
in  propi^rtion  as  the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this, 
and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  layers  of  solid  lava  most  have  con- 
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formed  to  surfaces  already  inclined  at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Caldera  of  Palma,  28  degrees. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  which 
the  strata,  whether  solid  or  incoherent,  have  been  tilted,  exclusively 
to  one  terminal  catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subter- 
ranean force  is  represented  as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of 
volcanic  operations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden 
and  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  successive  and  intermittent  action  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phenomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists, 
that  no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a 
declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  be 
erroneous.  The  lava  which  has  flowed  from  the  cone  of  Llarena 
near  Port  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  very  columnar  in  parts,  and  yet 
has  descended  a  slope  of  six  degrees.  Another  stream  of  recent 
aspect  near  the  town  of  £1  Passo,  in  Palma,  has  a  general  inclination 
of  ten  degrees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
large  basin-shaped  hollows,  20, 30,  and  35  feet  deep,  seen  everywhere 
on  its  surface.  Whenever  another  lava-current  shall  flow  down  over 
this  one,  although  its  average  inclination  will  be  the  same,  it  must 
fill  up  all  these  inequalities,  and  in  doing  so  must  give  rise  to  masses 
of  compact  and  solid  rock  20  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  upon  and 
encircled  by  vesicular  lava.  Other  lavas  north-east  of  Fuencaliente 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Palma,  so  modem  as  to  bo  still  black 
and  uncovered  with  vegetation,  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22 
degrees,  and  yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  tunnel-shaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in 
which  one  layer  has  solidified  within  another  on  the  walls  of  these 
channels,  while  in  the  central  part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained 
fluid  so  as  to  run  out  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the 
roof  of  which  has  in  most  cases  fallen  in.  The  strength  of  the  en- 
veloping crust  of  scorise  at  the  lower  end  of  a  lava-current  in  which 
one  of  these  tunnels  existed  may  have  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  stream  for  hours  or  days,  and  during  that  time 
solidification  may  have  occurred  under  great  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another 
distinct  point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place 
in  the  Caldera,  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or 
some  part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  truncation  of  a  cone  in 
the  manner  before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  sub- 
sequently enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less 
than  800  feet  thick,  was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco 
(see  description  of  section,  pp.  501,  502.).  That  conspicuous  deposit, 
8  or  4  miles  in  length,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  rocks  like  those  in  the  Caldera^  for  the  present  torrent  brings 
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down  annually  similar  stonea  of  every  size,  some  very  large^  and 
rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its  channeL  By  what  cbangea  in  ^ 
configoration  of  the  island  after  the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  were 
formed  was  so  vast  a  thickness  of  gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwardi 
cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet?  The  ravine  through  which 
the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated  to  that  depth  through  the 
old  conglomerate.  The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  layers  of  con- 
temporaneous lava,  intercalated  between  the  strata  of  puddingstone^ 
ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  for  even  in  historical  times  eruptions  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.  Such  banltic  lavaa^ 
one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  do¥m  from  the 
Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argual  (see  map,  p.  499.)  and 
others.  These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  oonaut 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
river-cliffs  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Barranco^  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  west- 
ward, is  soon  found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  lofty 
precipice  e  (fig.  647.),  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  Caldera.  Its  extent  eastward  from  6',  may  be  more  consider^ 
able,  but  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  concealed  under  modem 
scorisd  and  lava  spread  over  the  great  platform,  f. 

FlR.647. 
Wert. 


A.  Ravine  or  Barranco  de  lai  Angustiai.  nnx  its  termination  in  Palma. 

b,  b\  hf.  Conglomerate,  MX)  feAt  thick  in  parts. 

c,  f.  Lava  intercalated  between  the  beds  of  conplomerate. 

d,  (T.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lava,  columnar  in  parts. 
K.  Cliff  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Formation  (p.  504.),  a  prolongation  of  the 

wall  of  the  Caldera. 
F.  Platform  on  which  the  town  of  Argual  stands. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fluviatile  or  marine.  Tlie 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  350  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
loOO  feet  near  the  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  A,  &c.,  in  section, 
fig.  646.,  p.  501.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whether  a  river  or  the  sea  was  the  trans- 
porting agent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  largo  portion  of  the  volcanic 
materials,  consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scorias,  before  described 
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(p.  502.),  as  belonging  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would 
leave  behind  them  few  pebbles.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable 
deposits  would  be  swept  down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic. 
£yen  the  hard  rounded  stones,  since  thej  were  once  angular  and 
are  now  ground  down  into  pebbles,  must  have  lost  more  than  half 
their  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness  to  large  quantities  of  sedi- 
mentarj  matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  We  saw  in  the 
Caldera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  by  cascades  from  the  upper 
precipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  a  fortnight  before  our 
visit,  and  much  destruction  was  likewise  going  on  in  the  lower  set  of 
rocks  by  the  same  agency.  Wo  also  learnt  that  a  great  flood  rushed 
down  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly  before  our  arrival, 
damaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that  the  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided  by  earth- 
quakes, might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as  large  as  the 
Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shape.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  circular  range  of  cliffs  surrounding  the  Caldera  to  vol- 
canic action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
encircling  three  sides  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because 
they  agree  so  well  with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  ''old  crater- 
waUs  "  of  active  volcanos  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in 
dimensions  even  the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by 
the  partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  since  modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  de- 
fine how  much  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and 
how  much  by  volcanic  agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting 
its  channel  through  a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  coun- 
tries, and  I  need  not  dwell  here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to 
what  was  said  in  the  7th  chapter.     (See  p.  84.). 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical 
interest ;  namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile. 
It  was  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage 
of  cones  in  the  north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved 
by  the  angularity  of  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates; 
but  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long 
afterwards,  it  may  not,  like  the  crater  of  St  Paul's  (fig.  649., 
p.  513.),  have  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  which  may  have 
entered  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if,  after  a  period  of  partial 
submergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen  again  to  its  ori- 
ginal altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might  leave 
behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at  the 
points  where  the  torrent  successively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly  of 
stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finaJly  cut  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was 
rising  again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than 
2000  feet,  would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  pro- 
Tided  they  enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  other 
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causation,  the  origin  of  the  phjsical  outlines  of  the  ooantry;  Aa  to 
the  fact  that  no  marine  shells  have  jet  been  discovered  in  tiie 
conglomerate,  sufficient  search  has  not  jet  been  made  for  them  to 
entitle  us  to  found  an  argument  on  such  negative  evidence.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess,  that,  having  found  sea-shells  and  brjosoa 
abundantlj  in  certain  elevated  marine  conglomerates  in  the  Grand 
Canarj,  before  I  visited  Palma,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  anj 
in  the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  I  regarded  the  old  gravel  when  I 
was  on  the  spot  as  of  fluviatile  origin.  Such  inferences  are  alwajs 
doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  sea  will  unquestionablj  account  for  some  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  more  naturallj  than  river 
action.  For  example,  we  have  the  loftj  cliff  e,  fig.  p.  508.  alreadj 
mentioned,  and  c,^  map,  p.  498.,  extending  four  or  five  miles  frcnn 
the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barranco^  and  no 
cliff  of  corresponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank,  where 
for  miles  towaj^  the  south-east  there  is  the  platform  f,  fig.  p.  508. 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  sup- 
posed to  leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  after  cutting  awaj  a  portion  of 
the  south-western  extremitj  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palma,  whereas  a  torrent  or  river  would  leave  a  cliff  of 
similar  structure  and  nearlj  equal  height  on  both  banks.  As  to  the 
fact  of  the  old  conglomerate  ascending  an  inclined  plane^  h  h  K 
p.  501.,  from  the  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this  is  bj  no  means  conclusive  in  favour 
of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  elevated  patches  of  the  same  maj 
in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but  in  South  America  gravel- 
beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward  slope,  when  followed 
inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has  been  explained  in 
a  satisfactorj  manner  bj  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  marine  denudation  maj  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before 
alluded  to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  (e,  fig.  646.,  p.  501.), 
forming  a  notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding 
the  Caldera.  This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejenado^  d, 
fig,,  p.  501.,  from  the  eastern  wall  c  f,  and  cuts  quite  through  the 
upper  formation  ;  jet  the  range  of  precipice  f,  e,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caldera  is  continued  uninterruptedlj,  and  retains  its  full  height 
of  1500  or  2000  feet  above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cum- 
brecito, or  from  e  towards  a,  map,  fig.  642.,  p.  498.  In  this  prolon- 
gation of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile  southward  beds  of  volcanic  matter 
and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  e,  p.  501.,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water 
maj  have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  bj  a  fault  In 
case  of  a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  unin- 
terrupted across  the  Cumbrecito,  constituting  the  watershed;  but 
would  have  sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  bj  the  upper  basaltic 

*  Gcolog.  Observ.,  South  America,  p.  43. 
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rocks.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldera 
here  as  well  as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such 
a  breach  as  e,  and  such  an  extension  of  the  line  of  cliffs  as  that  now 
observable  between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  498.  without  anj  corresponding 
cliff  to  the  westward  of  e,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to 
attest  the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about 
3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to 
the  hypothesis  of  marine  denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no 
ranges  of  ancient  sea-cliffs  on  the  external  slopes  of  the  island. 
The  flanks  of  the  mountain,  except  where  it  is  furrowed  by  ravines 
or  broken  by  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the  sea  with  a  uniform 
inclination.  In  reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  observe  that  we  do 
not  require  the  submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet  of  the 
old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Barranco 
and  the  Cumbrecito  and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera.  It  would  be 
enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves 
to  wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the  interior  of  the  Cal- 
dera, and  to  wear  a  passage  through  the  Cumbrecito  where  there 
may  have  been  always  a  considerable  depression  in  the  outline  of 
the  upper  formation.  But  would  not  the  same  waves  which  had 
power  to  form  in  the  Barranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet 
thick  have  left  memorials  of  their  beach-action  on  the  external 
slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments  are  to  be  seen.  It  may 
be  said,  in  explanation, — first,  that  cliffs  are  not  so  easily  cut  on  the 
side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on  the  side  from 
which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  had 
existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under  showers  of 
ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding  from  lateral  cones  during 
eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contem- 
poraneous with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed  a 
conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100 
feet,  covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick. 
In  this  instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very 
analogous  to  the  buried  cone,  s.  p.,  fig.  645.,  p.  500.  When  in  Palma, 
I  conceived  them  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin  ;  but,  whether  marine  or 
freshwater,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an 
accumulation  of  lavas  to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick 
shows  how  easily  the  outer  slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been 
denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  display  no  superficial  signs  of  marine 
denudation,  every  old  beach  or  delta  once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent 
being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  outpourings. 

Since  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Palma,  the 
most  frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running 
north  and  south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  498. ;  one  of  the 
volcanos  in  this  range,  called  Verigojo,  g^  being  no  less  than  6565 
English  feet  high.     The  lavas  descending  from  several  vents  in  this 
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cbain  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  east  and  west  cout,  Knd  are  muj 
of  tbcm  nearly  as  naked  and  barren  of  vegetation  as  when  tbej  flnt 
flowed.  The  tendency  in  Tolcanic  venU  to  usume  x  linear  ir- 
rangement,  as  seen  in  the  Tolcanos  of  the  Andes  and  JaTi  oa  a 
grand  scale,  is  exemplified  hj  the  cones  and  craters  of  thii  iull 
range  in  Palma.  It  has  been  conjectared  that  sach  linearis  in  Iba 
direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  Aeeijf  tmtmt  b 
the  earth's  crust  communicating  with  a  subjacent  fbcos  <if  nlXa> 
ranean  heat. 

Bj  discussing  at  so  much  length  the  question  whether  the  m 
may  or  may  not  have  played  v>  important  part  in  enlarging  the 
Caldera  of  Palma,  I  have  been  desirous  at  least  to  show  how  mm^ 
focts  and  observations  are  required  to  explain  the  structure  u^ 
configuration  of  such  volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  citc^  in 
illustration  of  the  same  subject,  the  present  geographical  conditioa 
of  St.  Paul's  or  Amsterdam  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  midwij 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia. 


comp; 
^^llmnei 


-•;;«]  bi  Capt.  BUck'iwd,  R.X. 


In  this  cRso  the  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter  and  180  fM 
deep,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  whore  loftiest  about  800  feet  high, » 
that  in  rcgnrd  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignificant  wlwn 
compared  to  Ilie  cune  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  volctnk 
as  Illounts  Ixia  and  Kca  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the 
id  of  St.  Paul  exemplifies  a  class  of  insular  volcanos  into  whick 
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tlie  oce&n  now  enters  bj  &  single  passage.  Eveiy  crater  must 
almost  invariably  have  one  side  much  loner  than  all  the  others, 
namelj  that  side  towards  which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow, 
snd  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dust  and  scorite  are  rarely 
carried  during  eraptione.  There  will  also  be  one  point  on  this 
windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all  the  rest,  bj  which 
in  the  event  of  a  partial  submergenco  the  sea  may  enter  as  oflen  as 
the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  blows  from  that  qnarter.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single 
entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll  or  annular  coral  reef.  It  will  not 
allow  this  passage  into  the  crater  to  be  stopped  up,  but  will  scour  it 
out  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel, 
therefore,  will  always  be  deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards 
in  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  half-submerged  cone  like  St.  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of 
the  ocean  might  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force  give 
rise  to  a  large  caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  out  the 
Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  or  the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the 
Borth  of  Falma,  we  can  searcely  doubt  that  many  craters  have  been 
enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean,  when- 
ever considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea 
have  occurred. 

Feai  of  Teiteriffe. — The  accompanying  view  of  the  Peak,  taken 
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from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself  during  oar  visit  to 
Tenerifife  in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  lofty  cone  i§ 
encircled  on  more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  ruins  of 
an  older  cone,  chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has 
diaappeared.  That  ancient  eliminating  point  from  which  one  or 
more  craters  probably  poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may 
not  have  been  placed  precisely  where  the  present  peak  now  rises, 
and  may  not  have  had  the  same  form,  but  its  position  was  probably 
not  materially  different  The  great  wall  or  semicircular  range  of 
precipices,  c  c,  surrounding  the  atrium,  bb,iB  obviously  analogous  to 
the  walls  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma ;  but  here  the  cliffs  are 
insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in  Palma,  being 
in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high  and  rarely  exceeding  1000 
feet  The  plain  or  atrium,  b  6,  figs.  651.  and  652.,  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  CaBadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 
pnmice  thrown  out  from  tHe  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks. 
Copious  streams  of  lava,  ddy  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral 
(^nings,  especially  from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,  fy  fig.  652., 
which  is  not  seen  in  the  view,  fig.  651.,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak. 
The  last  eruption  was  as  late  as  the  year  1798. 

Fig.  65S. 


a.W.  N.B. 

Section  through  part  of  TenerifTe,  from  N.B.  to  S.W.    On  a  true  scale ;  as  given  in 

Von  Buch'B  **  Canary  IsUndi." 

a.  Peak  of  Tenerilfe.  b.  The  Canadu  or  atrium, 

c.  Cliff  bounding  the  atrium.  d.  Modern  lavas. 

/.  Cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

^'o  what  extent  the  lavas,  dd,  figs.  651.  and  652.,  may  have  nar- 
wred  the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  tULcn  away  from  the  height  of 
»    cliff  c,  no  geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections;   but 
tdd  the  Peak  and  the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanos 
ages,  the  new  cone,  a,  might  become  united  with  the  old  one, 
the  lava  might  flow  first  from  e  to  c  and  then  from  a  to  c, 
662.,  so  that  the  slope  might  begin  to  resemble  that  formed  by 
and  ejectamenta  from  the  sunmiit  a  to  Guia»  oi>  the  south- 
^*em  side  of  the  cone. 

^^€gdeira, — Every  volcanic  island,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
^*^es  from  every  other  one  in  the  details  of  its  geographical  and 
^^o^cal  structure  so  greatly  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding 
^  simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  **  elevation  craters,"  applicable  to 
^^  capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few 
'Kids,  fbr  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and 
a,  inasmuch  as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  sub- 
&rtal  origin,  but,  when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is 
B^  ^nd  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic 
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origin,  and  referable  perhaps  to  the  Hfiocene  tertiary  epoch.  TjdEi 
imd  limestones  containing  marine  shells  and  corals  occur  at  S.1^ 
cente  on  the  northern  coast,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  mon 
than  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  They  bear  testimony  to  an  upheaval 
to  that  amount,  at  least,  since  the  commencement  of  Tolcanic  actkn 
in  those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  rounded  and  polishei 
strongly  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of 
similar  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  superimposed 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  section, 
fig.  653.,  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horiiontal 
distances  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hartnng  and  myself  win 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  points  in  whid^ 
geologically  considered,  Madeira  resembles  or  varies  from  Psfan. 
In  the  central  region,  at  a,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  region  on 
each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre  of  Palma,  a  great  number 
of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumulation  of  ejectamenti^  e. 
Here  also,  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we  recede  from  the  ceotic 
that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of  scorise,  lapiOi, 
agglomerate,  and  tuff  begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas,  d  d, 
until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  tke 
volcanic  mass,  below  fh  and  e^,  consists  almost  exclnsivdj  of 
streams  or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  some  red  partings  of  ochreoos 
clay  or  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils.  The  darker  lines  indieale 
the  predominance  of  these  lavas  which  have  flowed  on  the  snrfaee; 
and  which,  besides  basalt,  consist  of  various  kinds  of  trap,  and  in 
some  places  of  trachyte.  The  lighter  tint,  c,  expresses  an  acco- 
mulation  of  scoriae,  agglomerate,  and  other  materials,  such  as  mij 
have  been  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  in  or  around  the  chief  orifices 
of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic  cones. 

The  Pico  Torres,  A,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  man/ 
central  peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the 
foundations  of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are 
formed,  from  which  the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  tboTe 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  softer  beds  of  tuff  and  scorisa.  Hence 
the  broken  and  picturesque  outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantie 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  highest  part  of  Madeira.  North  of 
A  is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (b),  the  most  elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet 
exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height  of  Pico  Torres.  It  is 
similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part,  400  feet  high,  retains 
a  more  perfectly  conical  form,  and  has  a  dike  at  its  summit  with 
streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flanks.  There  are  t 
great  many  such  peaks  east  and  west  of  A,  which  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qua-qua-versal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pieo 
Grande,  c,  fig.  655,y  now  half-buried  under  more  modem  lavas 
which  have  flowed  round  it  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  jozti- 
podtion  of  such  a  multitude  of  cones  or  points  of  eraptioii,  and  tk 
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interference  of  their  lavas  along  the  great  east  and  west  line  of  toI- 
canic  action,  that  we  find  the  stony  beds  in  the  central  r^on  between 
e  andy)  fig.  653.,  nearly  horizontal,  or  having  a  dip  of  no  more  than 
from  3  to  5  degrees  instead  of  having  a  very  steep  inclination  like 
those  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  of  Palma. 

These  level  or  slightly  inclined  beds  often  form  platforms^  such  is 
that  called  the  Paul  da  Serra  (a,  fig.,  p.  520.).  But  when  we  recede 
from  the  central  axis,  the  lavas  acquire  an  average  slope  of  10 
degrees  on  the  north  (as  between  e  and  g^  fig.  653.),  and  of  15  on  the 
south  between  f  and  A.  Nearer  the  sea  again,  as  at  t  and  l,  when 
the  most  modem  lavas  occur,  the  dip  diminishes  to  5  degrees,  ind 
even  to  3^,  as  at  K,  near  Fuhchal.  In  this  latter  characteristie, 
however  (the  smaller  inclination  of  the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and  their 
association  there  with  modem  cones  of  eruption,  snch  aa  ic,  N,  o]^ 
there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and  Palma.  Buried  oones 
of  eruption  abo  occur  at  many  points,  as  at  p  and  q^  fig.  653.,  which 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the  central  region. 
The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  more  solid  basalts  alternating  with 
tuffs  rarely  exceeds  1500  feet ;  but  below  Pico  S.  Antonio,  or  b,  fig., 
p.  517.,  they  attain  a  thicknass  of  3000  feet,  being  exposed  to  view  on 
the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  oooh' 
pact,  do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  viewed  in  the  sea-cliffs  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if 
followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  and  thej  usually  thin  out 
entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  ravines  whidi 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  beds  are  more  persistent, 
but  even  here  they  usually  are  seen  to  terminate,  if  followed  for  t 
few  miles ;  their  thickness  also  being  very  variable,  and  sometimes 
increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

I  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or 
latorites  above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  was  more 
fortunate  in  1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  lad 
roots  of  shrubs  in  some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  FuncbaL  Never^ 
thcless,  Mr.  Hartung  and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  former 
existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  consequently  of  the  subaeriil 
origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of  Madeira.  At  q  in  the  section 
(fig.  653.)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  impure  lignite,  covered  by  basalt, 
had  long  been  known.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  several  layers 
of  tuff  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of  which  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  and  of  ferns  abound.  The  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  are  referable  to  the  genera  SphenopttrUy 
Adiantum?,  Pecopteris,  and  WoodwardiOy  one  of  them  having  the 
peculiar  venation  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  a  species  now  commcB 
in  Madeira.  Among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  some  are  apparendj 
of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their  surfaces 
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smooth  and  unwrinkled,  with  a  somewhat  rigid  and  coriaceous 
texture,  and  with  andivided  or  entire  margins.  "  These  characters," 
obeeires  Mr.  Bunburj,  "belong  to  the  laarel-type,  and  indicate  a 
certain  analogj  between  the  ancient  vegetable  remains  and  the 
modem  foresta  of  Madeira,  in  which  laurels  and  other  evergreens 
abound,  with  glossy  coriaceous  and  entire-edged  leaves,  while  ^elow 
them  there  is  an  uadergrowth  of  ferns  and  other  plants." 

The  lignltfl  above  mentioned  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  hj  super- 
imposed basalts  and  scorin,  HOC  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  terrestrial  v^etation  long  before  a ,  large  part  of 
Madeira  had  been  built  up.  The  nature  of  the  tufis  accompanying 
the  lignite,  together  with  some  ^glomeratee  in  the  vicinity,  entitles 
us  to  presume  that  near  this  spot  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke 
ont  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  here  the  crater 
of  some  lateral  cone  in  which  the  lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated ; 
for,  although  craters  are  remarkably  rare  in  Madeira,  when  we 
consider  how  considerable  is  the  number  of  perfect  cones,  yet  on  the 
mountain  called  Lagoa,  2^  miles  west  of  Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect 
as  that  of  Astroni  near  Naples  may  bo  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (fig,  654.),  whiflh  is  about 
150  feet  deep,  is  a  plun  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond 
in  the  middle,  towards  which  the  plain  sl^s  gendy  from  all  sides. 
Such  ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  ot  extinct  craters.  Except 
in  the  middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many 
leaves  must  also  be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights 
when  high  winds  prevail,  ao  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertiUe 
into  lignite  may  collect  here. 


In  this  cut,  taken  from  a  pkerch  of  my  orn,  the  depth  of  the  cniter  msj  appear 
loo  great,  unleM  it  is  harne  in  mind  ihat  there  are  no  treei  visible.  And  miHl  of  tht 
bnihcs  are  of  the  Madeira  whordc-beny  (  Vtuxinium  Madtlrene)  five  or  <ix  feel 
bigh.     Immctliately  behind  the  foreground  an  anifleial  mound  is  seen  thrown  np 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Iitgoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
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cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  incumbent  oo 
the  impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
clearly  determined^  since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  dii- 
tance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  which  bmj 
be  traced  lower  down  the  ravine.  It  seems,  howeyer,  to  dip  to  the 
nortUior  towards  the  sea  conformably  with  the  general  indinatioB 
of  the  basaltic  and  tufaceous  strata^ 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  655,\  snrronnded  hj 
precipices  from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaJks  of  still  greater 
elevation,  occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.  It  has  been  compared 
by  some  to  a  crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  sitoated  ii 
the  region  where  dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  The  Corral,  how- 
ever, extends,  without  diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of 
numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays  open  to  view  all  the  beds  b,  j^  fig.  653. 
Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  Can4 
as  from  a  central  point,  or  from  the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The 
Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three  great  valleys  which  radiate  fran 
the  most  mountainous  district,  a  second  depression,  called  the  Sena 
d*Agoa  (d,  &g,  655,)y  being  almost  as  deep.  This  cavity  is  alio 
drained  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  south ;  while  a  third  valley,  namely, 
that  of  the  JanoUa,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The  section  alluded 
to  (fig.  655,\  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  of  the  island  in  an  £ 
and  W.  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra  d'Agoa,  b  and  o, 

Fiff.OSft. 


Section  through  the  central  region  of  Madeira,  fh>m  East  to  West. 

A .  Part  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paul  da  Serra.  B.  Curral ;  a  ▼aller.  3000  feet  deepi. 

C.  Pico  Grande.  D.  The  Talley  of  tbe  S«rra  d'Afoa. 

are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400  feet 
high.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  shape  of  theie 
three  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  "PjieDeett 
where  the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
any  superficial  volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  lofty  chains,  the  formation  of 
valleys  has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both 
gradual  and  violcut,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  Madeira  and  of  almost  every  lofty  volcanic  region ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  central  heights  A  and  b,  fig.  653.,  are  more 
than  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  from  them, 
swollen  by  melted  snows,  reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  mock 
than  6  miles  in  the  case  of  those  draining  the  Curral,  and  bj 
as  short  a  route  in  the  Serra  d'Agoa,  we  shall  be  prepared 
t  any  amount  of  denudation  effected  simply  by  subaeriil 
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The  general  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  tuffs  underlying 
the  Madeira  lavas  is  very  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  gravel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It 
rimply  proves  that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or 
like  Mount  Etna  or  Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not,  for 
reasons  before  given  p.  479.,  support  a  single  torrent  so  long  as  erup- 
tions were  frequent  on  its  slopes.  The  period,  therefore,  of  fluviatile 
erosion  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  central 
nucleus  of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig.,  p.  517.,  and  of  the  lavas  d,  ibid.  When 
we  infer  that  these  were  of  supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the 
line  Pf  Sy  /,  and  perhaps  lower,  it  follows  that  a  lofty  island,  4000  feet 
or  more  in  height^  must  have  resulted,  even  if  no  upheaval  had  ever 
occurred. 

The  movements  whicti  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far  they 
modified  the  form  of  the  island^  or  added  to  its  height  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  speculation ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of  the  lavas  seen  in  the 
ravines  intersecting  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,/*  A,  and  e  g,  can  be 
ascribed  to  such  movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modern  date,  near 
Fonchal,  may  be  imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal, 
because  they  have  escaped  the  influence  of  disturbing  forces  to 
which  the  older  nucleus  was  exposed.  Without  discussing  this 
point  (so  fully  treated  of  in  reference  to  Palma),  I  may  observe  that 
unquestionably  different  parts  of  Madeira  have  been  formed  in  suc- 
eession.  Near  Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast, 
trachytes  of  a  grey,  and  trachytic  tufis  almost  of  a  white  colour,  in 
■lightly  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined 
basaltic  rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  north),  under 
which  the  leaf-bed  and  lignite  before  mentioned,  fig.  653.,  p.  517., 
lie  buried.  During  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  the  out- 
pouring of  every  newer  series  of  lavas  the  older  rocks  may  have 
been  more  or  less  disturbed  and  tilted,  without  destroying  the 
general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  supposed  by  us  to 
bave  been  the  result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the  central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies,  not 
only  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of 
distinct  sets  of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to 
the  trachytic  outpourings.  So  also  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Madeira,  I  observed  between  the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated 
in  a  direct  line  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Funchal,  a  well- 
marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable  thickness  occu- 
pying the  highest  geological  position.  They  consist  of  white  and 
grey  trachytes,  occurring  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  understood  by  supposing 
them  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  h  in  the 
section,  fig.  653.,  p.  517.,  and  on  the  slope  above  h.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  that  in  each  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  the  trachytic 
lavas  flow  out  firsts  and  after  them  the  basaltic  kinds  (see  p.  526.), 
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is  b^  DO  means  borne  out  in  Hftdeira,  althongh  Mme  of  the  newest 
currenta,  like  those  at  the  foot  of  the  cones  n,  x,  o,  fig.  653.,  are 
basaltic. 

I  maj  here  allude  t«  another  feature  in  the  minenUogical 
structure  of  Madeira,  aamelj,  that  most  conunonl^  the  uppermost 
of  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  when  we  ascend  to  heights  of  1200  feet 
or  more  above  the  sea,  consbt  of  compact  felspathic  trap^  with 
much  olivine,  separating  into  spheroidal  masses  Bevenl  £eet  in 
diameter,  especially  when  some  of  the  contained  iron  has  become 
more  highly  oxidated  in  the  atmosphere.  H.  Delesse,  after  ex- 
amining my  specimens,  informs  me  that  in  France  thej  would  call 
this  rock  basalt,  although  it  is  ofiten  without  aagite  and  eimjij  a 
mixture  of  blackish  green  febpar  with  olivine.  Whatever  name  we 
assign  to  it,  the  superficial  envelope  of  the  islaad,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  section  followed  in  fig.  653.,  p.  517.,  but  also  very  generaDy,  m^ 
be  said  to  consist  of  this  trap,  except  near  the  sea,  where  basalts 
occur  which  have  not  the  same  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  indications  of  a  considerable  difference  of  age,  even 
in  the  superficial  volcanic  formations  of  Madeira,  I  may  remark  that 
many  of  the  central  peaks,  such  as  A,  fig.  653.,  seem  to  be  the  mere 
skeletons  of  cones  of  eruption;  whereas  the  forms  of  the  more 
modem  cooes,  such  as  u,  k,  O^  we  regular,  and  have  no  protm^ng 
dikes  on  their  summits  or  flanks.  The  newest  lavas  also  in 
Madeira  have,  in  one  district  at  least,  a  singularly  recent  aspect  as 
compared  to  those  of  older  date,  which  are  decomposed  superficially 
often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  or  yards.  I  allude  to  the  lava 
currents  near  Fort  Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rough  and  bristling 
as  are  some  streams  before  alluded  to  in  Palma  (p.  512.)  of  his- 
torical date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartung  for  the  annexed 
drawing  of  a  lava  at  Fort  Moniz,  which  I  did  not  visit  myself. 


It  is  traversed  by  a  channel,  a,  like  one  of  those  already  described, 
p.  507.  For  how  long  a  period  such  characters  may  be  retained  is 
uncertain,  so  much  does  this  depend  on  tlie  mineral  composition 
of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne  of  prehistorical  date 
and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  are  almost  as  rugged  ;  so  that 
thia  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication  of  a  relatively 
modem  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AQE9  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

Tests  of  rdatiTe  a^  of  Tolcanic  rocks — Tests  hj  superposition  and  intrusion — 
Dike  of  Quarrington  Hill,  Durham^ Test  hj  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — 
Test  bj  organic  remains— Test  of  age  bj  mineral  character — Test  bj  included 
fragments — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Fost-PIiocene  period  —  Basalt  of  the  Bay 
of  Trezza  ii/  Sicily — ^Post-Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma 
—Igneous  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period—  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

£U.viNa  referred  the  sedimentarj  strata  to  a  loDg  succession  of 
geological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic 
formations  can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The 
tests  of  relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four:  —  Ist^  super- 
position and  intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in 
contact ;  2nd,  organic  remains ;  3rd,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  in- 
duded  fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Tesis  by  superposition^  Sfc. — If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two,  but  the 
like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon 
the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  maj  penetrate  a 
sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in 
conformably  between  two  strata,  as  6  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  656,)y  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.  Super- 
Fig.  667. 


position,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the 
unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can 
only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said 
to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  656.),  we 
may  perhaps  ascertain  that  the  trap  b  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous 
bed  c,  and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a 
tad  e  both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the 
stratum  a  be  altered  by  b  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then 
conclude  the  trap  to  have  been  intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  b  for 
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some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that  it  cots  tlirongh  the  sbitim  c, 
and  then  overlieB  it  as  at  e 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  sapposing  a  volcanic  wd 
to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous  ;  for  a  ibctt 
of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  eroj 
where  upon  the  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been  de- 
nuded, or  because,  if  newly  thrown  down,  thej  thin  oat  in  certui 
places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Bendea  ibt 
heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  cbaonel  intD 
beds  of  sofl  mud  and  sand.  Suppcw 
the  submarine  lava  f,  fig.  658.,  to  htn 
come  in  contact  in  this  manner  witb 
the  strata  a,  b,  c,  and  that  after  ill 
consolidation  the  strata  d,  c^-are  thron 
down  in  a  nearly  horizontal  positiai, 
yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to  f,  tbe 
appearance  of  subsequent  intrusion  will 
here  be  complete,  although  the  trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneou 
We  must  not,  therefore,  hastily,  infer  .that  the  rock  r  is  intrust^ 
unless  we  find  the  strata  d,  e,  or  c,  to  have  been  altered  at  their 
junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

When  trap  dikes  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  th^ 
were  shown  to  be  more  modem  than  all  the  strata  which  th^ 
traverse.  A  basaltic  dike  at  Qaarrington  Hill  near  I>nrhBin,  paaaa 
through  coal-measures,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  shiiM 
so  that  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  it 
level  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  south  side  (see  section 
fig.  6d9.).     But  the  horizontal  beds  of  overlying  Bed  Sandstone  ibiI 


Vtfu, 
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1  Limestone  are  not  cut  through  by  the  dike.  Now  hen 
the  coal-measures  were  not  only  deposited,  but  had  subsequently 
been  disturbed,  fissured,  and  ehified,  before  the  fluid  trap  nor 
forming  the  dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent  It  is  also  clear  that 
some  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  dike,  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  denuda^on 
before  the  lower  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Uagnesian  Limestoaa 
superimposed.     Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  date 
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of  the  Yolcanic  eruption  is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot 
be  defined  with  precision ;  it  maj  have  happened  either  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Lower  New 
Red  Sandstone,  or  between  these  two  periods,  when  the  state  of  the 
animate  creation  and  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  were  gra- 
dually changing  from  the  type  of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of 
the  Permian. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  other  sedimentary  deposits.     (See  p.  97.) 

Test  of  age  by  organic  remains.  —  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scoriao,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and 
thus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  volcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can 
establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  dif* 
ferent  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19.  1835.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scorisd  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at 
Cbiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of 
a  counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  some 
on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east  In  the  sea» 
also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption,  Cap- 
tain Eden  of  the  Conway  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice^ 
among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition.  —  As  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lava,  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 

*  Calddeogh,  FhiL  Tniii.  1836.  p.  37. 
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melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormons 
current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet^  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.*  Now,  if 
such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  hj 
denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  by 
their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption^  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  difierent  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  befixre 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  oom- 
position  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  and 
basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alteraate 
partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne;  and  we  have 
seen  that  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic 
series  (p.  521.) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generally 
perhaps  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by 
basalt  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periodsi 
and  arc  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  afibrd  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas  ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2  J  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lava^  and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity 
of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place 
on  the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust 

Test  hy  included  fragments.  —  We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other, 

*  See  Principles,  IruUx^  "  Skaptar  JokuL" 
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in  cases  sach  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  eridence  of  snper- 
poeiCion  alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  conglomerate  almost  exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap, 
Msociated  with  some  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  msaaive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral 
character  with  the  latter,  we  are  then  eoabled  to  detennino  its  rela- 
tiTe  age  1^  knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with 
the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  b^ 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modem 
Tolcanic  islands,  or  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

Fo$t-Hiocene  Period  {including  the  Receni).  — I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneons  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
«ges  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  tostacca.  The  southern 
and  eastern  flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  deposits,  of  suhmsrine  origin,  as  at  Aderni), 
nVezza,  and  other  places.  Of  sixty-five  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  procured  in  1828  from  this  formation,  near  Treiza,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  one  from  species  now  living  in  the  neigh- 
t>onring  sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in 
the  sea-clifis  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are 
laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
Here  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 
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argillaceous  and  sandj  strata  were  invaded  and  cnt  throagh,  and  lo- 
faceouB  breccias  fonned.  Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  manj  angnlv 
and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  Btate«  of  alter- 
ation hj  heat,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sanda. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  200 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  claj, 
the  lamintB  of  which  are  occasionallj  subdivided  b;  thin  areoaceon 
layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N,  W,,  and  rest  on  a,  mass  of  columur 
lava  (see  lig.  660.)  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  w^athend, 
and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemisphericaL  In  some  pUcca  in  the 
adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  660.),  the  overlyiag 
clay  has  been  greatly  altered  and  hardened  by  the  igneous  rock,  and 
occasionally  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  yet  the 
lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  rendeicd 
much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig,  661.)  I  have  represented  a  portion  rf 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin  Umiii 
of  sand  and  clay  have  pal 
on  the  appearance  wbJel 
we  often  observe  in  »mt 
of  the  moat  contorted  of  tti 
metamorphic  schiste. 

A  great  fissure,  maniig 
from  east  to  west,  Dcaitf 
divides  this  larger  idnl 
into  two  parts,  and  lays  opei 
its  internal  ati-uctaire.  b 
the  section  thaa  exhibile^ 
a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  fint 
cutting  through  an  oUa 
mass  of  lava,  and  then  pea^ 
trating  the  superincnmbeat 
tertiary  strata.  In  one  plaM 
the  lava  ramifies  and  ter- 
minates  in  thin  veins,  fraa 
a  few  feet  to  a  few  indies  in 
thickness.     (See  fig.  662.). 

The  arenaceona  lamioc 
are  much  hardened  at  tlw 
point  of  contact  and  tka 
days  are  converted  intoiifi- 
ccous  schist.  In  this  isUad 
the  altered  rocks  assume  a 
honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  ungnlarly  coa- 
traaed  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  laesol 
in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  kva  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  flQed,  wift 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembUng  analdme,  which  iM 
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been  called  c}rclopit«.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in 
anum  flasnrea  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause 
which  introdnced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether 
ire  snppose  sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into 
the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

S^Mt-FUocene  farmatiotu  near  NapUt. — I  have  traced  in  the 
"Principles  of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
cMuc  region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the 
iMt  2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  dnring 
that  period  is  far  from  insignificant,  compriung  as  it  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  tt^ther  with  that  of 
Monte  Nnovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea— volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scorite  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that 
whole  cities  wore  buried — tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or 
eonverted  into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
\xj  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  daring 
die  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levelB  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
hsving,  near  Pnzzuolt,  been  alternately  npheaved  and  depressed  to 
die  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
idoos,  there  are  fonnd,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bue,  recent 
ta&eeous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  1 19.),  that  when  we  examine 
thla  same  region,  it  is  fonnd  to  consist  lu^ely  of  tnfitceous  strata,  of 
•  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  £rom  600  to  more  than  2O0O  feet  in 
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height.  These  post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  sheUs, 
alternate  with  distinct  currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of 
contemporaneous  origin ;  and  we  find  that  in  Vesuyius  itself,  the 
ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of  far  greater  volome  than  the  modern 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes.  In  con- 
trasting this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem  date; 
one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed ;  namelj,  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  Wo  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rending  tod 
shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and 
the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  bj  the  earliest 
eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened,  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoriae,  or  of 
angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the 
vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  brecdas  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  sapposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  bj  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Sonmia,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  voleaDic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma,  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents   towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  tery 
numerous.     They  are   for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.     They  project  in  relief  sevenl 
inches  or  sometimes  feet^  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porou 
lavas.     In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet    Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  cither  in  a  point  or  abruptly.     In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*     Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  i^ 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  crack 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (^g,  663.).     But  the  shape  of 

•  L.  A.  Necker,  Mem.  de  la  See.  de  Phys.  et  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Gen^Tc,  lom.  ii 
part  L  Nov.  1822. 
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these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 
of  a,  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  in- 
explicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  bj  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  nn 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
Acts :  — "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or 
broke  out  firom  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
put  of  the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  motion. 

These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have 
Ibond  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a 
quantity  of  scoriae  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava, 
baying  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out 
firesh  again  into  an  open  channeL  After  an  eruption,  I  have 
-walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which 
were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the 
eorrents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many 
•weeks  successively."'!' 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has 
iMcended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 

•  From  a  drawuig  of  M.  N«cker,  in     f  ^hiL  Trans.,  toL  Ixx.,  17Sa 
'  yUkvBu  aboTe  cited. 
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The  prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  ii 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fiEul  to  wear  and  smooA 
down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  miut  adt 
all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incu- 
descent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  difierent  at  the  edges  and  ii 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  ro^  ■ 
larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crji- 
talline  state ;  wliile  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous  nd 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  iti 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes,  at  the  contact  of 
the  vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of 
these  at  the  place  called  Prime  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  CariDo; 
and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three  or  foor  othen 
in  different  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  Janei 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glsoj 
texture  is  the  effect  of  sudden  cooling,  while,  on  the  contrarj,  i 
crystalline  grain  is  produced  where  fused  minends  are  allowed  to 
consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fisian 
would,  during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the 
sides,  although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  gmt 
as  when  we  compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  sarfaoe  of 
a  current  flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  pti^ 
where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  re- 
frigeration has  been  most  rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of 
scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava ;  while  at  a  greater  depth  the 
mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  tad 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recogniie 
with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  wo  can  detect  the  con- 
stituent parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  currents 
distinct  crystals  of  augito  and  leucito  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  wo  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat ;  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  st 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  filkd 
from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana ;  and  in  this  case 
the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the 
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melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely 
lieated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  in  St  Helena  almost 
ererj  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly 
exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the 
expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Yesuvian  dikes  to  divide 
into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  form- 
ation of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both 
eases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at 
light  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  Pliocene  Period — Vol  di  Noto.  —  I  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  157.)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
marine  formation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Vizzini  and  oilier  places.  In  this  formation,  which 
was  shown  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of 
oysters  and  corals  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point 
of  contact  In  other  places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  inter- 
•ecting  the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous 
•ehist^  the  laminsB  being  contorted  and  shivered  into  innumerable 
fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the  town  of  Vizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
meet  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  arc  occa- 
sionally empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
iSf  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar. 
I  found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wackd,  and  prismatic  basalt,  inter- 
secting the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli 
Bfsrtiri,  below  Melilli. 

IXkes, — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen 


Fig.  664. 


Fig.  665. 
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Groond-pUo  of  dikes  near  Palagonia. 

«.  UiTa. 

b.  Fepeiino,  consisting  of  rolciuiic  sand,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  lava  and  limestone. 

traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate 
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of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  ft" 
suited  from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scorin,  together  with 
fragments  of  limestone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explotkn, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When 
the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been 
rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of 
which  were  perfectly  even  and  paralleL  After  the  melted  matter 
that  filled  the  rent  in  fig.  664.  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizontaUj  bj  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  665.),  the  lava  has  more  the  appearanoe 
of  a  vein  which  forced  its  waj  through  the  peperino.    It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would   be  seen,  if  we  could 
examine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  waves  have  recenilj  washed  awaj  the  new  volcanic 
island ;  for  when  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  ha^ 
been  removed  bj  denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dike^ 
traversing  tuff,  or,  in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of 
munication  bj  which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS  —  continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany — Home — Volcanic  le- 
gion of  Clot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  lava-cnnrents — Ravines  and  ancient 
gravel->beds — Jets  of  air  called  Bafadors  — Age  of  the  Catalonian  Tolcanos — 
Miocene  period — Brown-coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneoos  trachytic  brec- 
cias— Age  of  the  brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  volcanos  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Eifel — Lake  Craters — Trass — Hungarian  Tolcanos. 

Older  Pliocene  period — Italy, — In  Tuscanj,  as  at  Radicofani, 
Viterbo,  and  Aquapcndente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  sub- 
marine  volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred 
when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in 
the  course  of  deposition.     This  opinion  I  expressed  *  after  my  visit 
to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed  by  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  in  favour  of  the  submarine 
origin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy.f    These  rocks  are  well 
known  to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far 
south  as  Monte  Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.    On  the  exact  age 
of  the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
by  a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by 
2iM.  Rayneval,  Yanden  Hecke,  and  Ponza.     They  have  compared 
no  less  than  160  species  \  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood;  and  the  specific 
agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we 
make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  difference  of 
latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
same  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.     It  is  highly 
probable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the 
newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic 
products  might  be  detected  of  every  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to 
the  historical  epoch. 

Catalonia.  —  Greologists  are  far  from  being  able,  as  yet,  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise 
chronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series ;  but  I  shall  describe  here, 

*  See  Ist  edit  of  Principles  of  Oeo-  f  Geol  Qoart.  Jonm.  vol  vi.  p.  281. 
logy,  YoL  ilL  chaps,  xiii  and  »▼.,  1833;  %  Catalogue  des  Fosiiles  de  Monte 
Alid  fonner  edits,  of  this  work,  ch.  xxzi     Mario,  Borne,  1S54. 
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tn  probably  referable  to  aome  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  k  dirtriet 
of  extinct  volcanos  near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  ia  litde 
known,  and  which  I  viaited  in  the  summer  of  1830, 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  bj  volcanic  prodnctt  u 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  nortliU 
south,  and  about  six  from  east  to  west  The  rents  of  emptHB 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  mnning  north  and  Booth;  tad 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastward  in  tbe 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-streams —  those  of  Castell  FdBt 
and  Celleut 


Dr.  Maclurc,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  nude 
known  the  existence  of  these  volconoa";  and,  according  to  hb 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  le^oea. 
from  Amor  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of 
Massnnot  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  Iracea  of  a  lava-current ;  and  I  MB 
say  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct  view  of 
the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

Geological  itniciure  nf  the  district.  —  The  eruptions  have  bunt 
entirely  through  fossihferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  grey 

L  p.  319.,  ISOS  ;  cited  by  Duilwiy,  Dc- 
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and  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of 
nummulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quartz, 
limestone,  and  Lydian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  exten- 
aivelj  spread  throughout  Catalonia ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usually 
considered  as  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossiliferous  strata  from 
their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west.  This 
dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis 
9f  elevation,  and  prevails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
map,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of 
between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has 
undergone  no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era 
of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  new  hills  of  scorise,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the 
surface.  J£  the  lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from 
their  respective  craters,  they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in 
which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at 
present  filL  The  only  difference  in  the  external  configuration  of  the 
fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavas,  —  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow 
line  running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The 
greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Olot,  some  of  which  (Fig.  667.,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5.)  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which 
that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of 
many  lava-streams  from  Uiose  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the 
country  is  composed.*  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the 
distance  is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator, 
and  consist  of  hypogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  fossiliferous  formations  (No.  4.),  which  are  in  shade. 
Still  nearer  to  us  the  hills  2,  3,  5,  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  sunshine  falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic 
ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  men- 

*  This  view  is  taken  fh>m  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  tht  spot  in  18Sa 
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tioned.  The  bed  of  the  rirer  ia  hard  basalt ;  and  at  tbe  bridge  vt 
Santa  Madalena  are  aeon  two  distisct  lava-carrents,  one  above  tit 
other,  separated  bj  a  horizontal  bed  of  scorin  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  eren  surface  of  the  plaiaii 
broken  hj  a  mound  of  lava,  called  tho  "Bosque  de  Tosca,'  tbt 
appcr  part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormow 
heaps  of  fragments  of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the 
numerous  hummocks  thus  formed  are  de^  cavities,  having  tbe 
appearance  of  small  craters.  The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of 
the  modem  currents  of  Etna,  or  that  of  Cfime,  near  Clermont;  tbe 
last  of  which,  like  tbe  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanlj 
vegetation. 

Most  of  tbe  Gatalonian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  or  on  tbe  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsacopa  (No.  3.  fig.  667.),  is  of  a  very  regular  fonn,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  tbe  summit.  It  ia  chiefly 
made  up  of  red  scoria,  un distinguishable  from  those  of  tbe  minor 
cones  of  Etna.  The  neighbouring  bills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and 
Garrinada  (No.  5.)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The 
largest  crater  of  the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  nf 
Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is  4^5  feet  deep,  and  about 
a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly 
covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  ont  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Get- 
many,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  tbe  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cooes  in  these  two 
regions.    In  tbe  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  tad  shale 
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thrown  oat  from  the  venta  is  often  so  inunenge  as  for  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  acorie,  pumice,  and  lava;  but  I  Bought  in  vain  in  the 
eones  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneooa  rock;  and 
Don  Francisco  Boloe,  an  eminent  botanist  of  OIo^  informed  me  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any. 

Volcanic  sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cone^  bnt  have 
been  sometimes  scattered  by  the  wind  orer  the  country,  and  drifted 
into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen 
between  Olot  and  Cellent,  where 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  668.)  is 
exposed.  The  light  cindery  vol- 
canic matter  rests  in  thin  re- 
gular layers,  just  as  it  alighted 
on  the  slope  formed  of  the  solid 
conglomerate.  No  flood  could 
have  passed  through  the  valley 
since  the  scones  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for  the  most  part 
removed.  The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne, 
the  Vivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  monntainous  conntries,  are  of  con- 
riderable  depth  in  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  oat  into  comparatively 
thin  sheets  in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed 
on  nearly  levd  groond,  as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water 
has  only  excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth ;  bnt  where  the  de- 
aHvity  is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by 
penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-current,  but 
BK>re  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying 
section  (fig.  669.),  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we 
see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream ;  while  the  iDclined 
stradfied  rocks  constitute   the  channel   and  opposite  bank.      The 


upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of 
Etna  and  Tesavias,  is  scoriaceous;  farther  down  it  becomes  less 
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porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure ;  still  lower  it  dividefl  in 
horizontal  plates,  each  about  2  inches  in  thicknessy  and  is  more 
compact  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about 
5  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately  on  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention  of 
sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  eruptions^ 
and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is 
washed  away  from  the  surface  of  fhe  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d 
contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other 
places  fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable 
soil 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  betwea 
the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  Been  if  we  foUoir 
the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Plants 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
lying limestone.  Occasionally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is 
interposed  between  the  igneous  and  marine  formations ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebUes 
occupying  a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  fragments  of 
lava ;  whereas  in  the  most  modern  gravel-beds  of  the  rivers  of  this 
country  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava^  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near 
San  Feliu  dc  Faller6ls,  opposite  the  Castell  de  Stolles.  The  lava 
there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has 
been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  In  the  lower  part  the 
lava  has  a  columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  pro- 
bably required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those 
of  the  plain  near  Olot.  Tlie  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent 
velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  (fig.  670.)  to  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  district  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of 
hills  on  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion, 
and  laid  open  its  internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in 
height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  Follit 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel,  the  mass  of  lava 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides ;  and  the  insular  rock  B  (fig.  670.) 
has  been  ^pft,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliflT  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the 
original  current. 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous, 
passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.    Below  this  is  a 
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t.  PncMuarbudllc  LiiLrhlrSr  coIudiut,  •bout  lltllmetio  hilihl. 
d.  Avi*M  •lluiluin.  UDdEclTliii  tb>  l*T>.ciimiul. 

more  compact  baaalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  tlie  uppermost  sphoroida],  and  the  rest 
prismatic,  separat«d  by  thinner  bods  not  coloninar,  and  some  of 
which  are  schistose.  Tliese  were  probably  formed  hj  successtre 
flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  erupdon  or  at  different 
periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluviom,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks  ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modern  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Bufadors.  —  The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
fltmcture,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
hill  of  Balet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the 
same  hill  are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  number,  called  in  the  country  "  bufadora ; "  from  which  a 
current  of  cold  air  issues  daring  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadora  in  the 
banning  of  Augnst,  1830,  when  the  beat  of  the  season  was  un- 
nsndlly  intense,  and  fonnd  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  it,  which  may 
easily  be  explained ;  for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat, 
wcends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out  to  supply  its 
l^ace. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Anvergne 
and  the  Eifel,  tho  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
Tolcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  de- 
•troyed  by  an  earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and 
oonsnmed  ih&  town.  The  researches  of  Don  Frandsco  Bolos  have, 
I  think,  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  . 
good  historical  foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story  ;  and  any 
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geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  mast  be  convinced  tluit  there  never 
was  any  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  abon 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  houses 
was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  at 
distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  die 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olo^ 
where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond 
the  line  of*  those  European  earthquakes  which  have^  within  the 
period  of  history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to 
the  extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  671.)  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synop- 
tical form,  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

Fig.  671. 


Superposition  of  rocks  in  tlie  Tcrfoinic  district  of  CatAlonla. 

a.  Sandstone  and  nummulitic  limestone. 

b.  Older  alluvium  without  Tolcanic  pebbltt. 

c.  Cones  of  scoric  and  lava.  d.  Newer  allaThnD. 

Tlic  more  modern  alluvium  (ef)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  bj 
the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava;  whereas  the  older 
gravel  (b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions. In  neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered;  so 
that  we  can  merely  affirm  as  yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after 
the  elevation  of  some  of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  mummulitic 
(Eocene)  series  of  Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  allo- 
vium  (d)  of  unknown  date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely 
shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes, 
or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  flood  since  their  origin.   * 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strtta 
occur,  which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  500  feet 
From  the  shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eruption  round  Olot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps 
subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel.  —  The  chronological  relations  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  also  involved 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity ;  but  we  know  that  some  por^ 
tion  of   them  were   coeval  with  certain  tertiary  deposits  called 
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"  Brown-Coal "  by  the  Germans,  irhiclt  probably  belong  in  part  to 
tiM  SCocene,  and  in  part  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  epoch. 

Tbis  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Bonn,  resting  unconfonnably  on  highly  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  of  Siluriaa  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  ge<^aphic&l 
position,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the 
Westerwald  and  Eifel,  wiU  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  mq> 
(fig.  672.),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Homer,  whose  residence 
for  some  years  in  the  country  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of 
HH.  Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  give^ 
baa  been  principally  compiled.* 
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The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose 
sand,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-iron- 
stone, and  occasionally  silez.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes 
black  lignite  are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 

•  Homer,  TYsni.  of  Geol.  Sot  Sd  ant.  vd.  t. 
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irregularly  diffused  through  them.  Thej  contain  nnmeroiiB  impres- 
sions of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  eztensiyelj  worked  for 
fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachjtic  tuff  are  interstratifiedy  and  in 
these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accnmnlati<m  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

Mr.  Yon  Decken  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge  *,  has  given  a 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  renudns  of  the  freshwater 

ttrata  associated  with  the  brown-coaL  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabd' 
ariOf  CeanothuSy  and  Daphnogene,  including  2>.  emnamom^oUa 
(fig.  169.  p.  192.)  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plantl^ 
if  we  include  all  which  have  been  named  from  the  somewhat  uncer- 
tain data  furnished  by  leaves.  They  are  referred  for  the  most  part 
to  living  genera,  but  to  extinct  species.  Among  the  animal  remains, 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  many  are  peculiar,  while  some  few, 
such  as  Litlorinella  acuia^  Desh.,  help  to  approximate  these  strata 
with  some  of  the  upper  freshwater  portions  of  the  Mayence  basin. 
The  marine  base  of  the  Mayence  series  consists  of  sandy  strata 
closely  allied  in  geological  date,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  191.,  to 
the  Limburg  group,  called  Upper  Eocene  in  this  work.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  Rhenish  freshwater  deposits  near  Bonn,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  plants,  insects,  fish,  batrachians,  and  other  fossils  are 
such  as  have  been  met  with  nowhere  else,  that  we  cannot  as  yet 
assign  to  them  a  very  definite  place  in  the  chronological  series. 
They  were  undoubtedly  formed  during  that  long  interval  of  time 
which  separated  the  Nummulitic  from  the  Falunian  tertiary  formations^ 
so  that  they  are  newer  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  older  than  the 
Miocene  strata  of  our  Tabic  given  at  page  105.  The  classification 
of  the  deposits  belonging  to  this  interval  must  still  be  regarded  as 
debatable  ground,  very  different  opinions  being  entertained  on  the 
subject  by  geologists  of  high  authority.  Should  a  passage  be  even- 
tually made  out  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
which  the  labours  of  M.  Beyrich  have  thrown  so  much  light,  to  the 
Faluns  of  the  Loire,  by  the  discovery  of  beds  intermediate  in  age  and 
paleontological  characters,  the  best  line  of  demarcation  that  we  can 
adopt  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Hcbcrt^  according  to  wliich  all  the 
Limburg  beds,  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau,  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mayence  basin,  and  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see 
p.  193.)  are  classed  as  Lower  Miocene,  while  the  Faluns  rank  as 
Upper  Miocene.  Between  these  formations  there  is  still  so  vast  an 
hiatus  that  I  have  thought  it  inexpedient,  for  reasons  before  explained, 
to  unite  them  under  a  common  namcf 

*  Geognost  Beschreib.  des  Siebenge-  Hamilton,  Esq.,   P.   G.  S.,  has   been 

birges  am  Rhcin.  Bonn,  1852.  published  (GeoL  Quart.  Joum.  toI.  x. 

f  While    this    sheet    was    passing  p.  254),  in  which  the  question  of  daasi- 

through  the   press,   a   valuable   paper  fication  above  alluded  to  is  discussed, 

on  the  Brown-Coal  and  other  deposits  Whatever  terminology  be   adopted,  I 

of  the  Mayence  Basin,  by  William  J.  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
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The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bituminous 
ahale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  ^i^isible  into  extremely  thin 
leaves.  The  individuab  are  very  numerous ;  but  thej  appear  to 
belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  bj 
Agassiz  to  the  genera  LeuciscuSy  Aspius^  and  Perca,  The  remains  of 
firogs  also,  of  extinct  species,  have  been  discorered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
and  a  complete  series  maj  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the 
most  imperfect  state  of  die  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animaL 
With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
qiMcies,  has  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  grarel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
tiie  brown-coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others 
attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very 
distinct  in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  called  ''  Kiesel  geroUe "  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great 
elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections. 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its 
physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was  formed;  for  its  position 
has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage,  and  the  great 
▼alley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriae  are 
interstratified  near  Andemach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I 
have  before  hinted  (see  p.  124.)  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic 
matter  between  beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without 
•apposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place 
so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Tliere 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the 
more  recent  of  which  happened  when  the  country  had  acquired 
nearly  all  its  present  geographical  features. 

Newer  volcanos  of  the  £ifeL  —  Lake-craters,  —  As  I  recognized 
In  the  more  modem  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from 
any  previously  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I 
shall  briefly  describe  them.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district 
are  grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  lime- 
stones, replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 


ig  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the      be  named  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper 
Idt  of  Wight  and  the  limbmigf  strata      Eocene, 
to  one  and  the  same  period,  whether  it 
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group.  The  Tolcaooa  broke  ont  in  the  midst  of  theM  inclined  itnta, 
and  when  the  present  BTstenu  of  hlUa  and  vklleys  hmd  mlreftdj  been 
formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  de^ 
valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vening platforms.  In  tTavelling  throngh  this  district  we  often  bll 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  veiy 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  woe 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  e»ampl^ 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Datu, 
we  leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out  We  then  climb  ft  steep 
hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  stoata 
dipping  iDwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoritt  sparingly  ocattoed 
over  the  surface  ;  until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  flod 
ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-besin 
(see  fig.  673.). 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  one  of  three  lakes 
which  arc  in  immediate  contact^  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (tig.  673 ,), 
we  rocc^nize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  havo  been 
prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriK  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  find  precipices 
of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  aclion  of  heat; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scorlce,  dipping  in 
opposite  directions  on  every  aide,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  characteristic  of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  <■ 
and  d  (fig.  674.),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scorin  and  some 
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UkTAy  and  flee  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic 
sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which 
preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified 
0r  flcoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pfedvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
■nrrounded  bj  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting 
of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  degrees. 
Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hollowed  out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
under  vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorise 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
sabstances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  wliich 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
filthoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoria 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6  (fig.  675.);  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fell 
round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  mass,  in 
eonsequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 


Stratified  rockt.  v.  Volcanic. 

Outline  of  the  Motenberg,  Upper  Eifel. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
map,  p.  543.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
l4igo  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy,  —  being  surrounded  by  a  ridge 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joam.  of  Science,  f  Hibbert,  Extinct  Yolcanos  of  the 
June,  1826,  p.  145.  Bhine,  p.  24. 
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of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  sooruBy  and  bloclu  of 
a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
near  Bonn  is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  netritf 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with 
fields  of  com.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  ud 
shale  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  in 
overspread  by  quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volctiue 
scoriae  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  oom- 
posed  of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Veia- 
vius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through 
the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it;  and  I 
observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriaa  on  the  flanb 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had 
fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  alreadj  observed,  tint 
a  large  part  of  tliis  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  the  loess  (p.  133.^ 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  abore 
described,  is  tlie  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  andent 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  fonned 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  beta 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  laup 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  vol- 
canos more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  voj 
copious  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  oat  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  voluno. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appcaraneei 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  nuMOE, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axifi, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  Chip. 
XXIX. 

Trass,  —  In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pomioe 
were  tlirown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvion 
called  trass^  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  baee 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragmcDU 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  formed 
during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  perhaps  have  origi- 
nated in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake 
basins.     The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent 
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ebuUitioiu  until  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  awaj  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  bj  such 
a  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trcMBs  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary, — ^M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  de- 
ecribes  five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
Islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals, 
as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {jsilex  resinite)^  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
Tarieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ; 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
isBoed  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte 
are  bound  together  by  pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Greysers,  with  silica ;  or  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lance- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and 
liraoches  of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on 
^e  flanks  of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicifled. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the 
pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized 
-wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicifled  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size 
and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
If.  Bou^  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
tapposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ON  THK  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC   BOCKS COnHmUid, 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  continiied — A^ 
vergne — Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  alluTiums  of  Mont  Perrier,  with  booei  d 
quadrupeds — River  dammed  up  bj  lava-current — Range  of  minor  cooes  fnm 
Auvcrgne  to  the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — Puy  de  C6me — Pay  de  Fuioa— 
Cones  not  denuded  by  general  flood — Yelay — Bones  of  qnadmpeds  buried  m 
scorisB — Cantal — Eocene  volcanic  rocks — Tuffs  near  Clermont — HiQ  of  Ge^ 
govia — Trap  of  Cretaceous  period  —  Oolitic  period — New  Bed  Sandstone  p^ 
riod — Carboniferous  period — Old  Red  Sandstone  period — *'Rock  and  Spindle" 
near  St  Andrew's  —  Silurian  period — Cambrian  volcanic  rocka. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne. — The  extinct  volcanos  of  Amrergne 
and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced  their  enip- 
tions  in  the  Upper  Eocene  period,  hut  to  have  been  most  nedn 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  alreadj  alluded  to 
the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  ii 
Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  197.). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  regi(m  an 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  fig.  676.  p.  552.),  in  die 
lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebhles  of  quartx,  nuct- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slighteci 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.676.X  cob* 
taining  Upper  Eocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds 
of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneoos 
origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge 
piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias,  acra- 
mulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  otfaen, 
were  buried  in  ashes  and  bed^  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvcrgne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocb 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountaia 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  fiattened  and  somewhat 

*  See  the  Map,  p.  196. 
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irregular  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidlj,  until  their 
inclination  is  graduallj  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets,  until  they  reach  and  spread  themselres  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above  ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from 
the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
firom  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scorise.     I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chap.  XXIX., 
when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology. f    The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  S°  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  640.  p.  494.),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised 
bj  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one 
has  a  slope  of  6°  30',   the  other  of  7°  46'.      We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were 
It  first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.   Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
trobable  that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give 
lae  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the 
unmit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took 
ftce ;  and  during  the  distension  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scorise 
ny,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  incli- 
nion,  than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

lespecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
coe  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
lii^  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
ire  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that 
ihearliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glo^rates  of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain 
no  j}bles  of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  erup- 
tiontook  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  and  others 

*  2bpe*8  Central  France,  p.  98.  f  See  chapB.  xxiv.,  xxr.,  and  xxvi., 

7th,  8th,  and  9th  editiona. 
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occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  yallejs 
had  abeadj  heen  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endearoured  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.* 


Section  from  the  ralley  of  the  Couse  at  Nechert,  through  Mont  Perrter  and  baoire,  to  the  Vallej 

of  the  Allier  and  the  Tour  de  BouUde,  Aurergne. 

10.  Lara-current  of  Tartaret  near  its  termi-  5.  Lower  bone-bed  of  Perrier,  ochreoui  sand 
nation  at  Nechert.  and  gravel. 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  sandj  day  under  the  lara  of  4  a.  Basaltic  dike. 

Tartaret.  4.  Basaltic  platform. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  BouUde.  9.  Upper  freshwater  beds,  limestone,  marl,  gjrp- 

7.  AlluTium  newer  than  No.  6.  sum,  tte. 

6.  Alluvium  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  S.  Lower  freshwater  formation,  red  claj,  green 

5  c.  I'rachjtic  breccia  resembling  5  a.  sand,  Ac. 

5  b.  Upper  booe-bed  of  Perrier,  gravel,  Ac.  1.  Granite. 

5a.  PumlcKOus  breccia  and  conglomerate,  angu- 
lar masses  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pebMes,  &c. 

It  may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events,  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1.).  The 
changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  because 
the  j  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the 
intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  must 
have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Couze  and  Allier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater  beds.  Upper 
Eocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been  found.  The 
basaltic  dike,  4',  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 
matter  through  the  Eocene  freshwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 
Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the 
surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the 
tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont 
Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bono 
of  extinct  manmialia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  f 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata,  No.  3.,  at  A,  fron 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3.  formed  at  that  period  tie 
lowest  level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowii. 
Next  in  age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  Si*d 
and  gravel  (No.  5.),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Ujon 
this  rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  ma^ea 
of  trachyte  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by5  6 
(which  is  similar  to  5)  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  foand 
on  Mont  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain 

♦  See  Quarterly  GeoL  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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during  eruptions ;  and  the  interstratified  alluvial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds 
of  other  geifera,  referable  to  about  fortj  species,  all  of  which  are 
extinct  I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but,  whether  thej  may  not  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene  epoch  is  a  question  which  farther  in- 
quiries and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  sud- 
denly melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  frag- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modem  alluviums 
(Nos.  6.  and  T.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.Bravard,  the  bones  of  an 
hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  dovm 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  fresh- 
water limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour 
de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been 
collected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  PomeL  In  this  assemblage  the  Ele- 
pkas  primigeniuSf  Rhinoceros  tichorinus^  Deer  (including  rein-deer), 
JSquuSy  Bos,  Antelopey  Felts,  and  Canis  were  included.  Even  this 
deposit  seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we 
cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  676.)  over  Mont  Perrier  to  the 
adjoining  valley  of  the  Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.), 
overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (No.  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of' 
the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scorise, 
from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned. 
The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the 
Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which  may 
have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened ;  for  it  was  evidently  throvm  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist- 
ing valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets 
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of  ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  yery 
high  leyels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chambon  to  the  termination  of  the  laya-current  at 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  colunmar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  had 
power  to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of 
erosion  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and 
one  column  after  another  must  have  been  undennined  and  reduced 
to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  this 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and 
ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can 
have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  676.),  I  may  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluvium 
No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvicola,  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  ex- 
tinct horse,  Equtu  fossilis.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus^  Bos,  Cervus^  Fdu^  Canity 
Maries,  TalpOy  Sarex,  LepuSy  SciuruSy  Mus,  and  Lagomytt  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet 
nearly  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of 
difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  above  alluded  to.  The  bones,  also  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils  before  enumerated, 
and  several  recent  land  shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma  elegans.  Helix  hor- 
tensis,  H.  nemoralis,  If,  lapicida,  and  Clausilia  rvgosa.  If  the 
animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of 
the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modem  geolo- 
gical date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged  to 
the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  That  the 
current  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  may  nevertheless 
be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mammiferous  fauna 
from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  of  such 
form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fifth  century, 
but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze 
with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from 
the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely 

♦  For  a  view  of  Puy  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope*8  Yolcanos  of 
Central  France. 
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like  that  now  existing^  had  already  been  excavated  •  bj  the  riyer 
through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuoyo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.  Most  of  these 
cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Yivarais,  and 
they  were  faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M  de 
Montlosier.  They  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
lava.  Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  gra- 
nitic platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  621.  p.  466.),  about  18 
miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at 
the  sunmiit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having 
issued  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out  The  hills  are  com- 
posed of  loose  scorise,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  Come, — The  Fuy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between 
30^  and  40°,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
sents two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250 
feet  A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope 
towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it 
pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
%  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a 
fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank  ;  and 
the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt 
about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and 
pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  C6me  remains  unimpaired,  its 
loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill 
standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no 
floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon  it  There  is  no  end  to  the 
waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable 
materials  called  the  Puy  de  C6me  may  remain  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition. In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the  results  of  aqueous 
and  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we 
must  expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

Lava  of  Chaluzet. — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of 
the  Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  Puy  Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  PranaL 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60.,  and  plate. 
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The  cone  is  composed  entirely  of  red  and  bUck  scorie,  tnfl^  and  tA- 
canic  bombs.  On  its  western  rid^  towards  tbe  Tillage  of  Cbalnse^ 
there  is  a  wom-down  crater,  whence  a  powerfnl  stream  of  lava  luu 
issued,  and  flowed  into  the  vallej  of  the  Sioul&  Hie  river  has  saeo 
escavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  solyacent  gneia^  to  the 
depth  in  some  places  of  400  feet 

On  the  npper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  tUs 
ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceons  lava  be- 
coming mM«  and  more  colnronar  towards  its  bas&   (See  fig.  fjTl.). 
Fii.m. 


Below  this  is  a  bed  of  eand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an* 
anciont  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  channel 
of  the  Sioulc.  This  gravel,  from  wliich  water  gushes  out,  reals  upon 
gntiss,  f,  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  point 
where  the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At  D,  close  to  the  village  of  Les 
Combres,  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen,  in  which  lead  has  been 
worked  in  the  gneiss.  Tliis  mine  shows  that  the  pcbble-bcd  is  con- 
tinuous,  in  a  bori:!ontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and  the  volcanic 
mass.  Here  again  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gra- 
dually undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  eierted. 

Puff  de  Pariou. — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Parioo, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time, 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.     This  and  other  cones 

*  Ljelt  sad  MurcbiMn,  Ed.  New  Phil  Jonrn.  IS29. 
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in  an  equallj  remarkable  state  of  integrity  hare  stood,  I  conceive, 
uninjared,  not  in  spite  of  their  loose  porous  natare,  as  might  at  first 
be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it  No  rilb  can  collect 
where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is 
remarkably  the  case  on  Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  break- 
ing directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of 
the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engnlphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
freshest  aspect  and  most  perfect  shape  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
Yolcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  that 
general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city  (Grergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modem  lava-currents.* 

Velai^. — The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue  have  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay  were  in 
action  during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Yelay, 
as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  above  the  chan- 
nel of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these 
alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks  ;  but  in  the 
newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when 
the  valleys  had  been  cut  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  vol- 
canic rocks  has  been  observed. 

At  St.  Privat  d*Allier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scoriae  and  tuff  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ; 
and  in  this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of 
them  adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  HycBna  spekea^  and  a  species  allied  to  the 
spotted  hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species 
of  deer.  The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us 
of  the  published  accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina,  1835,  in 
Central  America  (see  p.  525.),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scoriae 
fell  and  scorched  to  death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

JPtonUf  du  CantaL — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
(Upper?)  Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country  (see  Map,  p.  196.). 
They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of 
only  4°,  which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of 
£tna»  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic, 
phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias, 

*  Panbeny  on  Yolcanot,  p.  14. 
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forming  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height  Dikes  also  of 
phonolitc,  trachyte,  and  hasalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  which 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them, 
except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of 
this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the  Pay  Grioo,  occa- 
pies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  the 
Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  be- 
fore described  (p.  205.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  a 
tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  fresh- 
water beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of 
the  mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights. 
Those  of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in 
length,  are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure 
of  the  mountain.  No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene 
strata  has  been  observed,  nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater  shelly 
although  some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestriil 
plants,  said  to  imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetatioii 
of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Yissiere,  near  Murat,  is 
a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (p.  196.),  where  freshwater  limestone 
and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  vol- 
canic rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  and 
niarl.")" 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly 
group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no 
volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of 
igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  As  this 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  warranted 
in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  commenced  when 
the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateao, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allicr,  in  which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  projected  from  a  neighbouring 
ventj 

^  Mem.  de  la  See.  G^ol.  de  France,  f  See  Lyell  and  Morchiaon,  Ano.  de 

i.  p.  175.  Sci.  Nat,,  Oct  1829. 

X  See  Scrope*8  Centrml  France,  p.  21. 
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Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puj  de  Marmont,  near  Veyres, 
where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
£ocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  sub- 
siding together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches. 

Gergovia.  —  The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.  I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers  * ;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a 
dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
aiderable  angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact    Above  the 

Fig.  678. 
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white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  t^  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  fragments  of  scoriae  are 
visible  in  this  rocL  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marly 
strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinatOy  a  Unio^ 

*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  7. 
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and  a  Melanopns,  but  thej  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

Tlioro  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have 
iHvn  forced  by  subsequent  iigection  through  clays  and  marly  lime- 
dtonois  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
iHUifuMHl  and  brecciated  oass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
t«omotimi>s  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of 
t^uoh  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype, 
^tilbitis  and  arragonite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some 
of  tho  bnxH.Mas  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Ger- 
j^n'ia  (  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  scoris 
inu>r$tnitified  with  the  marls  and  Umestones  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
hill  wt'r^  inti\¥luced«  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from 
K'k^w«  TlK'y  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sediment  from- water, 
and  can  imiIt  baTl^  nwulted  from  igneous  action,  which  was  going 
v^  \>Hitemp4>rMMoaslT  with  tlie  deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

tV  fv««Ksr  will  Kw  in  mind  thai  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with 
the  |«\x^  niviNrW  lo  in  the  fiftwntli  ch^ter,  of  the  abundance  of 
siVe  V  imv^Ttin.  and  syp^^un  pnectpitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine 
$«ntn  wt's^  i^WM^I ;  Amt  these  rocks  are  snch  as  the  waters  of  mineral 
a»i  tdi^rwftl  ;$prittg9  might  generate. 

^  V«aft,-«viiur  firrmlL — Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
^(ru^*4^  i:t  Kn^land  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greensan^ 
^:i  «vHt^i  W  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  thentres  of  igneous  action 
o\v>«iNi  in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Tirlet,  in  his  account  of  the 
je;%>A^  i>f  the  Morea,  p.  205^  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps 
vjt  i«c>!v«^^«  called  by  him  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date;  as  those,  for 
>-\^:«pV\  which  alternate  conformably  with  crec;ftceoa5  limestone  and 
):r\v:i;Mmd  between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist 
lu  i:r\vic  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid 
with  oaloaroous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine. 

la  ivriain  parts  of  the  Morca,  the  age  of  the^  volcamc  rocks  is 
ec>taMi$hed  by  the  following  proofs :  first,  the  lithographic  limestones 
of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  acd  then  a  conglo- 
worate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous 
cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  grcensand,  together 
with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  —  Although  the  green  and  serpentinous 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began 
during  the  Oolitic  period  *  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  \Mrge  part  of 
the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated 
with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  in  our  own 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  £.  Forbes,  in 

*  BoUaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 
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1850.  Some  of  the  eruptions  in  Skye,  for  example,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper 
Oolitic  Period.* 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period, — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and,  according  to  Sir  BL  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subse- 
quently into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  bj  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl, 
resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglo- 
merates occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably 
thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter 
then  in  the  course  of  deposition.f 

Carboniferous  period,  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wack^  and  tufi*.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but 
also  pieces  of  coal. 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along 
the  south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with 
the  Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St  Andrews.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidaL  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the 
sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on 
the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  they  conust  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (fig.  679.)  is  aptly  called  the 
^  rock  and  spindle,'*  \  for  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  largest  diameter  of  this 
wheel  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  polygonal  terminations  of  the 

•  Gcol.  Quart  Joum.    1851,   voL  \  ••The  rock,"  as  English  readers  of 

vii.  p.  108.  Burns'i   poems   may  remember,    is  a 

f  Dc  la   Beche,   Geol.  Proceedings,     Scotch  term  for  a  distaff, 
vol.  IL  p.  198. 
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columna  arc  scco  round  the  circumference  (or  tir^^  ' 
as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompany- ^^^ 
ing  figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  bo  the  ei-  '-^^ 
Ircmity  of  a  string  or  vein  of  greenstone,  whicL*-  "" 
penetrated  the  tuff.  The  prisms  point  in  every^^ 
direction,  because  tliey  were  surrouniled  on  alfr  ' 
sides  by  cooling  surfaces,  to  which  they  always-^^^ 
Brcangc  themselves  at  right  angles,  as  Isefore  ex- 
plained (p.  488.). 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parisb 
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of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the 
grej  sandstone  and  shale  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  It  maj  be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the 
amjgdaloidal  and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norman's  Law.  In 
its  course  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the 
trappean  into  the  plutonic,  or  highly  crystalline  texture.  Professor 
Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds 
the  rock,  which  he  calls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite 
and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient. 
A  small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also 
present  The  result  of  tlds  analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite, 
Labradorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  period.  —  By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already  given 
(p.  48.),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglomerate.  No.  3., 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
granitic  and  quartzose  rocks,  sometimes  exclusively  of  different 
varieties  of  trap,  which,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  section 
referred  to,  are  often  found  either  intruding  themselves  in  amor- 
phous masses  and  dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4.,  or 
alternating  with  them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different 
divisions  of  the  red  sandstone,  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected 
by  dikes,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  upper 
members  of  the  group  consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone. 
These  phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are 
repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  volcanic  eruptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  fclspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calca- 
reous, often  calcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet 
also  with  daystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and 
tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  enveloped  quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to 
form  conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 
Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of 
hills  (see  section,  p.  48.),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east 
or  north-west,  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

Silurian  period — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
that  country  were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic 
eruptions  beneath  the  sea;  and  the  ashes  and  scoria  then  ejected 
gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar 
to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in 
places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs 
occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain 
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Silurian  fossild,  such  as  casts  of  encriniteSy  trilobites,  and  molliisct. 
Although  fossiliferousy  the  stone  resembles  a  sandj  clajstone  of  the 
trap  family.* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  a  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thi<*tnAiff 
of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  clink- 
stone, and  other  varieties ;  and  the  interposed  Uandeilo  flags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.^ 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Bocks.  —  In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  XXYIL 
p.  451.),  we  have  seen  that  below  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  (tf 
Lower  Silurian  date  there  occur,  in  North  Wales,  a  series  of  rocks 
of  vast  thickness,  which  may  be  called  Cambrian.  The  upper 
subdivision,  named  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the  **  Festiniog  groups* 
comprises,  first,  the  .Ajrenig  Slates,  7000  feet  thick  in  North  Waka^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  dense  masses  of  porphyry,  trap-conglomerate^ 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  supposed  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  intercalated;  secondly,  the 
Lingula  flags  underlying  the  former,  and  of  which  the  fossils  w&9 
treated  of  at  p.  452. ;  thirdly,  still  lower,  the  Bangor  group  or 
Lower  Cambrian,  in  which  bands  of  felspathic  porphyry  occur. 
These  last  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ramsay,  inixusive  and 
not  of  the  same  date  as  the  associated  sedimentary  deposits. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  also  described,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  Cumberland,  various  trap  rocks  which  accompany  green 
slates,  agreeing  in  mineral  character  and  aspect  with  the  Arenig 
Slates,  which  underlie  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Cumberland,  and 
consist  of  felspathic  and  porphyritic  rocks  and  greenstones,  oc- 
curring not  only  in  dikes,  but  in  conformable  beds.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  passage  from  these  igneous  rocks  to  some  of  the  green 
quartzose  slates.  These  porphyries  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced contemporaneously  with  the  stratified  chloritic  slates  by  sub- 
marine  eruptions  oftentimes  repeated,  the  materials  of  the 
having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  source.  § 

*  Murchison,    Silurian   System,  &c.         t  ^^^  P-  325. 
p.  230.  §  G€oL  Trana,    2d  series,  vol.   ii 

t  Ibid.,  p.  272.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTTT. 

PLUTONIC  BOCKS  —  GBANITE. 

« 

General  aspect  of  granite — Decompoalng  into  spherical  masses — Rude  columnar 
structure— Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  formations — Minerals 
in  granite,  and  their  arrangement — Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite — Mutual 
penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar  —  Occasional  minerals —  Syenite  — 
Syenitic,  taloose,  and  schorly  granites— Eurite — Passage  of  granite  into  trap — 
Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire  —  Analogy  in  composition  of 
trachyte  and  granite  —  Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the  Yalorsinc,  and 
other  countries — Different  composition  of  veins  from  main  body  of  granite  — 
Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite — Apparent  isolation 
of  nodules  of  granite — Quartz  veins — Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  over- 
lying—  Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have 
described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstra- 
tifled  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have 
stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  onlj  by  their 
more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  bj  the  absence  of  tuffs  and 
breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface, 
or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the 
absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other 
peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized 
•lowlj  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the 
name  of  '^  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must^  be  distinct;  so  that 
volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes 
even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the 
surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 

to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually 
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found  underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with 
a  scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in 
a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 

Fig.  681. 


L<>^?^^:s^^ 


Mmu  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 
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and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been 
mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangular, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the 
edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A 
similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  most  be  re- 
ferred to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure.  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in 
Cornwall.     (See  fig.  682.) 

The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having 
veins  or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be 
presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no 
organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture, 
whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  ori^ 
ginated  under  conditions  precisely  similar.  They  also  difiTer  i 
never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming 
porphyry  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs.  Noi 
do  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes^  an  in 
sensible  passage  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granite,  and  occa 
sionally  patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  mine: 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  an 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minerali 
are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crvstallization ;  that  is 
say,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in 
gneiss  (see  fig.  704.  p.  595. \  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic 
granite,  which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.     This  varie^  is  a 
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compoaod  of  felapar  mad  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  lanunor  structure.  The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have 
been  first  formed,  leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  hy 
the  darker-coloured  quartz.     This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made 


at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents 
broken  linea,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French  PegmatiU,  which  is  a 
mixtare  of  quartz  and  common  felspar,  usually  with  some  small 
■dmizturo  of  white  silvery  mica,  often  passes  into  graphic  granite. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  stale,  forms 
%  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
erystallized ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible 
than  silex,  thej  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz. 
This  fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genious speculation.     We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that. 
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during  the  cooling  of  the  moss,  the  flintj  portion  wwild  be  the  Gnt 
to  conaolid&te ;  and  that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  weU  u 
gameta  and  tourmolinea,  being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  wonU 
be  tiie  last.  Freciselj'  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  pasMgetf 
most  granite  aggregates  from  a  fiaid  to  a  solid  state,  cryatals  of  tie 
more  fusible  minerals  being  found  enveloped  in  bard,  transparent 
glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken  very  faiUifnl  cast<  of  each,  n 
as  to  preserve  even  the  microscopically  minute  strtations  on  the 
surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  esplanationa  of  this  phe- 
nomenon liave  been  proposed  by  MM.  do  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and 
Duroclier.  They  refer  to  M.  Guadin'a  experiments  on  the  fiuicii 
of  quartz,  ^hich  show  that  silex,  as  it  coola,  has  the  proper^  of 
remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  Thii 
"gelatinous  flint"  is  suppoiad  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  <d 
plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  ton- 
perature ;  and  M.  E,  de  Beaumont  suggesta  that  electric  action  may 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  viscosity  of  ailex.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  !ind  the  quartz  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  form 
on  each  otiicr,  affording  evidence  of  the  aimultaneous  crjstalliiaiiiit 
of  both." 

It  may  hero  bo  remarked  that  ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  synute 
and  eurite,  usually  conttuoa  two  kinda  of  felspar,  1st,  the  common,  or 
orthoclnae,  in  which  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  genenBf 
occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  colour ;  and  2ndly,  fel^ 
in  smaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  cKf  a  ieti 
white  or  spotted,  and  striated  lako  albitc,  but  not  the  same  in  «>■ 
position.^ 

PoTphi/7-it'w  granile.  —  Tliis  name  has  been  aomctimes  given  W 
that  variety  in  whicli  lai^e  cryiitals  of  common  felspar,  somedmes 
more  than  3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  bue 
of  granite.     An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  gnoiie 


of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  (fig.  C85.).   Tlie  two  larger  prismatic 
crystals  in  this  drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  whkk 
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are  also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this 
base  also  appear  black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass 
is  quartz,  the  translucencj  of  which  is  stronglj  contrasted  to  the 
opaqueness  of  the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the 
transparency  of  the  quartz  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be 
expressed  in  the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were 
thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  '*  occa- 
sional,'' minerals,  as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite. 
Among  these  black  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet, 
and  fluor  spar  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dis- 
persed to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  never- 
theless, that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same ; 
and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-varying  pro- 
portions of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite.  —  When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite :  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  mineralogically  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
logical member  of  the  same  plutonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite, 
however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  character  throughout  ox- 
tensive  regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and 
to  pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals. 

Syenitic  granite, — The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
hind  and  in  Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rocky  ani  schorly  granite, — The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite,  —  A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crjTstals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When 
there  is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  white  colour,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called 

*  Boase  on  FlrAimiy  Geology,  p.  IS. 
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*^  whitestone**  (Weisstein)  by  Wemer,  or  LeptywUe  by  the  French^ 
in  which  microscopic  crystalB  of  garnet  are  often  present. 

All  these  and  oUier  varieties  of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of 
trap,  a  dreiimstance  which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  what  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are 
abo  of  igneous  origin.  The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of 
granite  to  that  of  the  most  common  and  earthy  trap  is  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  each  member  of  the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming 
porphyriticy  and  the  base  of  the  porphyry  may  be  more  and  more 
crystflJline,  until  the  mass  passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  neariy 
allied  in  mineral  composition. 

The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanie 
rocks  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements,  namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  479.) ; 
and  these  may  sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a 
porous  lava,  a  compact  trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps 
be  found,  on  farther  examination  —  for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  —  that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  pro* 
portions  is  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a 
crystalline  or  true  granitic  structure ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  the  same  materials  may,  under  different  circum- 
stances, form  very  different  rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example^ 
may  be  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and 
syenitic-greenstones  may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the 
crystallization  take  place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure 
of  granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen 
to  escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the 
atmosphere.  Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter, 
at  a  white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it 
can  vapourize  water  ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind 
us  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove 
the  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry  and  syeniticrgreenstone,  resting 
on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a 
region  equally  extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonic  rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
"  is  tlie  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but 
sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many 
places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 

*  £.  de  Beaumont,  Bolletin,  toL  iv.,  2d  ser.,  pp.  1318.  and  1320. 
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hornblende;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  clajstone,  with  a  schistose  tendency 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast."  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates ' 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt* 

In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there 
before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would 
have  appeared  as  in  fig.  686. ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in 


Fig.  686. 


Fig.  687. 


Junction  of  irranite  and  argillaceoiu  schist  in  Gien 
tilt.    (Mac  CuUoch.)t 

^g-  687.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably 
in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character 
by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a 
more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  hornstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  688.)  represents  another  junction,  in 
the  same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards 


*  Sj8t  of  GeoL  ToL  L  p.  157.  and 
158. 
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^KT  tHnination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  la 
s,-ap[r  iCart?*  fragmoms  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  werv,  in  Utt 
'.'.B».'*vi'd?.  anil  are  not  visibli-  connected  wnih  any  larger  mafS: 
» V.Je  Avwiinws.  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  lime^tonp  i^  foucd 
■;  -.be  midst  cf  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of 
Ois  Tilt  is  lead  bine,  and  ita  texture  large-grained  and  highlj 
,-rwiaI"D^i  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly 
■•it-rx'  ;!  is  penetrated  by  the  Bmaller  veins,  the  crystalline  textuK 
i^iapivars,  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of 
Vrnst-wt^  Th"^  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into 
ti-rnblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  wnversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other  in- 
rfaa\>'*  into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would 
S'  ditSciih  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  lime- 
MitH*^  are  always  impure,  contjiining  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or 
!^:s[«r  disseminated  through  them.  The  elemenls  of  these  minerals, 
wbt-n  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  beea 
fuW'l.  anil  so  spread  more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocka,  there  is  every  gradation 
lK>m  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  moat  regulor  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
inti-rst-ct  the  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikes  of 
{rauil»  HMj  he  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of 

^^^  •  UacColJoch.  Geol.  Trans.,  voL  iii.  p.  259. 
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Monnt  Battock,  one  of  the  Grungians,  the  oppoeite  walls  sometimes 
preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  more  sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap.  They 
present  dmilar  shapes  at  the  most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  and 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Africa,  ae  the  annexed  drawings  will 
show. 
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It  ia  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another ;  and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of 
Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is 
seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grain,  and 
▼arious  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these,  which  is 
evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  granite ; 
uid  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite,  One  of  them,  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  is  seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which 
penetrates  the  dark  variety  everywhere  in  veins.J 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
granite  veins  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (flgs,  690.  and  691.), 
They  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Sutherlandshirc,  is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colonr,  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  hornblende -schist,  here  associated  with 
the  gneiss,  renders  them  very  conspicuous. 

Granite  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  gnun,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into 
contiguous  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the 
nuun  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz, 
uid  felspar ;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a 
granular  i^gregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.     In  other  varieties  quartz 
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prerails  to  the  almost  entire  exclasion  both  of  felspar  uid  mica ;  in 
others,  the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  dmplj 
composed  of  white  granular  felspar.* 

Fig.  692.  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Messrs.  Yon  Oejnhausen  and  Von  Dechen.j     The  "imi 
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bodj  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance,  with  large 
cryataU  of  felspar;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without 
these  large  cryatala.  The  general  height  of  the  veins  19  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  arc  much  higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Swit- 
zerland, an  ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quarts,  and  mica, 
sends  forth  veins  into  a  talcose  gneiss  (or  stratified  protoginc),  and 
in  some  places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  principal 
veins  at  right  angles  {see  fig.  693.),  the  veins,  especially  the  minute 
ones,  being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  achiat  and  granite,  as  they  apprvacb, 
acem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on   each   other,  for  both 
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nodei^  ft  modification  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  still 
remaining  unstratified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles ;  and 
the  tAlcoee  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform  structure  without  losing  ita 
Ctratification.* 

Professor  Eeilhau  drew  m^  attention  to  several  localities  in  the 
country  near  Chriatiania,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneisa 
Appears  to  have  been  affected  hj  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin, 
tor  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneias,  without 
losing  its  laminated  structure,  seema  to  have  become  chained  with  a 
Urger  quantity  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the 
felspar  usually  belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitiform 
Structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to 
contiun  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  as 
»  general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
times the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have 
caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals-t 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged 
throughout  a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large 
masses  and  in  veins.  This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a 
fluid  state.  But  it  may  bo  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of 
trap  also,  which  almost  all  now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass 
through  the  same  fossiliferous  atrata,  near  Christiania,  without 
deranging  their  atrike  or  dip.} 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  granite 
detached  from  the  main  body,  as  at  a,  b,  Sg.  694.,  and  above,  fig. 
686.,  and  a,  fig.  693.,  has  been  thought  by  aome  writers  to  be  irre- 
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concilable  with  the  doctrine  usuallj  taught  reapectiog  veins;  bat 
many  of  them  may,  in  fact,  bo  sections  of  root-shaped  prolongirimii 
of  granite  ;  while,  in  other  eases,  they  may  in  reality  be  deticW 
portions  of  rock  having  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  mij 
have  been  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  tbnf 
was  an  asscmblago  of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  rest,  or  mon 
fitted  to  combine  readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  may 
Etratiticd  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  graniUM 
trap,  to  lai^e  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They  app'v 
to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltoed 
Such  8?f;regation,  as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  bait 
clearly  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  coDsolidslin 
of  the  coQtaining  rock.  Thus,  for  example,  I  obserreti  in  tW 
gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  aiuirnd 
seciion  on  the  beach.  It  appears  that  the  alternating  strata  of 
wliitich  granitifui-m  gneiss  and  black  hornblende -schist  were  &r«i  cat 
_^  through  by  a  greenstone  Hit, 

about  21  feet  wide ;  then  At 
crack  a  b  passed  through  iH 
these  rocks,  and  was  filled  ap 
with  quartz.  The  opposiie 
walls  of  the  vein  are  in  .tome 
parts  incrusted  with  trant- 
parent  crystals  of  quarts,  tht 
middle  of  the  vein  being  filled 
up  with  common  opaque  whitt 
quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vd- 
canic  formations  have  bM> 
calk'd  overlying,  because  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  ajMnl 
over  them.  Mr.  Keeker  has  proposed  to  call  the  granites  tfct 
underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  ii 
highly  characteristic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  tbt 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Cliristiania,  in  Norway,  wi* 
intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or  paleoauc 
strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferous  ahale  and  lia^ 
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stone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fossiliferous 
rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition 
in  mass  has  been  disproved  bj  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  obser- 
vations on  this  controverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  1837  of 
verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of 
euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as 
plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described 
as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  por- 
phyries (a,  c,  fig.  696.),  which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and 


EuriUc  porphyry  alternating  with  primary  fdMslliferouf  strata, 

near  Chriatiania. 

argillaceous  limestones,  ff.  But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
others  also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification, 
have  been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more 
granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send 
Ibrth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a 
beautiful  iUustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and 
structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  position  to  associated  form- 
ations. If  the  term  overlying  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a 
plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire 
a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active 
Tolcano  extends  downwards  tq  indefinite  depths,  must  produce 
simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below 
it;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystal- 
lizing of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet^ 
much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class 
of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  par- 
^culara,  might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic 
formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their 
positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering 
the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
Tocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to 
find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava 

pp 
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and  downwards  into  granite.    But  we  may  answer  that  onr  vertical 
sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  CTidence. 
The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  de« 
monstrated  to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  al- 
though deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have 
become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.    Their  actual  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
wo  have   attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the 
summits  of  some  mountain  chains.    But  to  these  and  other  topics,  I 
shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages 
of  different  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  AGES  OF  THE  FLUTONIO  ROCKS. 

Difficnltj  in  ascertaining  the  precipe  age  of  a  plntonic  rock — ^Test  of  age  hj  relatiTe 
position — Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  bj  mineral  composition  — 
Test  hj  included  firagments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plntonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks  — 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skje — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferous  strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Syenite 
altering  Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss— Most 
ancient  plutonic  rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form— On  the  probable  age 
of  the  granites  of  Arran,  in  Scodand. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  form- 
ations. We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crys- 
tallized from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests :  1st,  relative  position ; 
2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  ddly,  mineral 
chiuacters ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest 
on  granite  ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration. — But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
Teins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  571.),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel 
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Test  by  mineral  compatUUm, — Notwithstanding  a  general  md- 
formity  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talooae  granite^ 
and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  foond  exclnsivelj 
prevailing  thronghont  an  extensive  r^on,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that,  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  pbice,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine  from  a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has 
altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact^  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  mighty  to  a 
great  extent^  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
conmion  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite 
of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Bed 
sandstone  period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con- 
sisting of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coaL  (See 
p.  586.). 

Test  by  included  fragments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  firagments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below  *,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Miocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible,  —  The  explana- 
tions already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  probable 
relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the 
open  air ;  and  where  they  nre  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period. 
The  melted  matter  pour&d  from  JoruUo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759, 
which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was 
found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.f 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava 
may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci 
for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  ex- 
tremely gradual.     Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded 

♦  SiUiman's  Joum,  No.  69.  p.  123.  f  See  "  Principles,"  Index,  •*  JornUo." 
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for  an  indefinite  period,  bj  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  heat ; 
for  we  find  that  the  Uva  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
'Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in 
every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  J£  then  it  be  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in 
the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossil! ferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below, — sub- 
terposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  charaeteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  {fig.  697.),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  forma- 
tions may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock,  No.  L,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  L  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  IL  IIL  and  lY. 
Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
Tiilsions  of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite,  or 
granite  of  the  human  period,  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the 
highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.     During  that 

♦  "Principles,"  Index,  •*  Volcanic  Emptionf.*' 
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lime  the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  might  be  covered  by  a  great  manj 
newer  sedimentarj  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks, — In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  231.),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
Tast  movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  tertiarj  epoch. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene 
formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  even  iheflyschy  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasion^ly  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  tiiat  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has 
been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  i^eflysch  was  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it 
should  be  assigned  to  the  £k>cene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks 
laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
Cbilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse 
section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza, 
the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel 
chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the  strata  in 
both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been  altered. 
In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are  black  cal- 
careous clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gryphaa,  Turritella^  7V- 
rebratuioy  and  Ammonite,  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
ngd  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe.  They 
are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a  plu- 
tonic rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
Teins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be 
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traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have,  therefore,  straag 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plntonic  rock  here  exposed  on  a  laije 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes  is  of  later  date  than  certain  tertiuy 
formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean  origin  of 
the  hypogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the  sappoeed  £ut 
here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary  granite  at  the  snriaee 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  higm 
of  time  must  intervene  between  the  formation  of  platonic  and  mefii- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  nether  regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the  sor. 
face.  For  a  long  series  of  subterranean  moremcnts  must  oceor 
before  such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean; 
and,  before  they  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  whick 
previously  covered  them  must  usually  have  been  stripped  off  by  de- 
nudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baise  in  1638,  in  Cutch  in  1819^ 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  commenoement 
of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other 
examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  etrth*{ 
crust,  operations  by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into 
sea,  are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneow 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  greet 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  roeby 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smalkr 
volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It  consists  also  in  tlie 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rock&  I1» 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated 
in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  wo  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  fO 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheavaL 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  loftj 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  f,  has> 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  ita 
present  altitude ;  and  even  those  tracts  which  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era  have  almost  everywhere  acquired  additionil 
height.  A  large  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  tbe 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have 

Darwin,  pp.  390.  406. ;  second  edi-         f  See  map  of  Eorope  and  expliu- 
p.  319.  tion,  in  Principles,  book  L 
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either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's 
crust,  or  have  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments 
at  a  much  greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  thej 
probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of 
Curope.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change 
of  equivalent  importance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the 
earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene 
epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subter- 
ranean causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history  may  find 
it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anti- 
cipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions  during 
the  tertiary  period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the 
surface  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni- 
ferous. The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act, 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation, 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period, — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.    Suppose  6,  c,  cf,  fig. 
y»»  ^-  698.,  to  be  three  members  of  the  Cre- 

taceous series,  the  lowest  of  which,  6, 
has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  infiuence   not   having  ex- 
tended so  far    as  c^  or  having  but 
slightly  affected  its  lowest  beds.    Now 
it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the  geolo- 
gist to  decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion 
of  A,  and  alteration  of  b  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently 
thrown  down  upon  c. 

But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not 
assume  that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have 
been  brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000 
or  3000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — In  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black 
argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  ft  granular 
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texture,  but  i»  extremdy  ino-gmned.  When  neKer  the  jnnctioo  it 
hecoame  )nvj<  o"^  ''*'  ^  ncchuoid  Btructure.  In  another  loeali^, 
near  ClMmpofcoB.  »  gMnite  composed  of  quarts,  black  ^ua^  and 
rose-ookMnJ  HsfW  "  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secoiidaij 
rocks,  Tgrffwy  an  alteration  which  extendi  for  about  30  feet 
ilmiit-itdi.  Jip''''''''"g  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  &om  the 
granite.  (See  fig.  699.)  Di 
the  altered  maaa  tix  vgU' 
laceons  beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  sacchanud, 
the  grits  qoartsoee,  and  in 
the  midst  ot  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  aa  imper&et 
granite.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant drcumstance  that 
near  the  pcrint  of  contact, 
both  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocks  become 
metslliferoas,  and  contain 
nests  and  small  vans  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  aitd 
copper  pyrites.  Tlie  stra- 
tified roc^  become  haider 
and  more  crystalline^  hot 
lht>  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly  crystalliied 
n»w  the  junction.* 

Although  the  granite  is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  6B9.), 
vo  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom 
rt'tain  the  position  which  they  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  mass  of  Eyenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  1^ 
Dr.  MacCuUoch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
ngc  of  the  lias.f  The  limestone,  which  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its 
junction,  where  it  has  becc  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.} 
At  PredaiEo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  ia  an  augitic  porphyry,  whi^ 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  gra- 
nular  marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.^ 

Carboniferoui  period.  —  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
was  formerly  supp0!«d  to  be  oue  of  the  mo^t  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  asccrtiuiied  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  imlm- 
measurefi  of  that  county,  which  from  their  position,  and,  as  containing 

■  Elic  it   Beanmont.  cor  \rt  Man-         (  Wwctii  Idudi,    toL    L  p.  33a 
ta^rt  dc  rObBDit.  Ac    Mem.  de  la      plue  IS.,  fi^  S.  4. 
Soc.  d'Hia.  Kat  ie  Paris,  turn.  t.  g  Yon  Bncb,  *""''"?  de  Chinu^  &c. 

t  Uurchinn,  GtoL  Trani.  Sd  *eiies, 
tcL  ii  pan  u.  pp.  311—311. 
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true  coal-plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  sjenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  they 
approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  ''  elvans.**  *  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modern  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

Silurian  period, — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  577.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact,  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  ^g,  700.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  by  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
trappean  formations.! 

Fig.  700. 


Silurian. 


Oranite. 


Silurian  strau. 


Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma 
tion  of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difference  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts: — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed 


*  Proceed.  GcoL  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  562.; 
and  Trans.  2d  ser.  vol.  t.  p.  686. 
f  See  the  Goa  Norvegica  and  other 


works  of  Keilhan,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined this  country. 
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Fig.  701. 


Gneiti.  Granite.  Gneiu, 

Granite  sendlog  veins  into  Silarlan  strata  and  Gneln.— Cbrlatianlm,  Korwaf. 

• 

(sec  fig.  701.).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;  first,  the 
surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  th0 
newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  amootlied; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  these  Silurin 
strata.  Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  fi^eiss  wen 
denuded ;  secondly,  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  de- 
posits. Yet  the  granite  produced  after  this  long  interval  is  often  w 
intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junetioo, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of 
separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case^  tortnooi 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in 
threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  paangei 
It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  sofVened 
and  more  or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had 
such  junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its 
complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rocL 
From  this  example  wo  may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture 
whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which 
send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or 
whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 
Oldest  granites, — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive^  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p^  9.).  But  so 
greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that  wo  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  ill 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  afiirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
as  Ave  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  456.),  to  suppose  that  when  a 
small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Even 
when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were  anj 
antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which   may  hare 
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become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  conglo- 
merate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian, 
the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior 
in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Plrofessor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  con- 
tacty  it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement.  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the 
amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
squara  It  appears  clearly  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
subject  f,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when 
solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction, — no  alteration 
as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some 
places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments 
of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and 
chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran,  —  In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plu- 
tonic,  and  metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  702.).  On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic order  (No.  1.),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.     Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 

*  Murchison,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  f  Geognostische  Wandemngen,  Leip- 
ToLapudOr.  zig,  1838. 
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glomerate  and  sandstone  (No.  3.),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old 
Red  formation,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones 
(No.  4.)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of 
Na  4.),  in  which  no  fossils  hare  been  met  with,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured may  belong  to  the  New  Bed  sandstone  period.  All  the 
preceding  formations  are  cut  through  bj  the  volcanic  rocks  (No.  5.)» 
which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone,  clajstone-porphyrj, 
and  other  varieties.  These  appear  either  in  the  form  of  dikes,  or  in 
dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  overljing  the  strata 
(No.  4.).  Thej  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so  crystalline  a  form, 
that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation;  and  in  one  region,  at 
Ploverfield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6.  a)  is  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstone 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  dbcovery  ot 
granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickness  of 
secondary  strata  and  overlying  trap»  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker 
of  Greneva,  during  his  survey  of  Arran  in  1839.  We  also  learn  from 
later  investigations  by  Profl  A.  C  Ramsay,  that  a  similar  fine- 
grained granite  (No.  6.  b)  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  northern 
granitic  district,  forming  the  nucleus  of  it,  and  sending  veins  into 
the  older  coarse-grained  granite  (Na2.).  The  trap  dikes  which 
penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  off,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  fine  grained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (Na  6.  b),  may  be  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Ploverfield  (No.  6.  a.),  and  this  again  may  belong 
to  the  same  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  6.).  If 
there  be  any  difference  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained 
granite  must  be  newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coarser  granite  (Na  2.)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  ^iacCulloch,  that  no 
pebbles  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone 
in  Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
tliickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower 
above  them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and 
sand  are  mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  gra- 
nitic pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists 
who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  The 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,  chlorite-schist,  and 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglo- 
merates of  Na4.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are 
we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  like 
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the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6.  a),  is  more  modern  than  all  the  otkr 
rocks  of  the  island  ?  This  we  cannot  assume  at  present,  bat  we  msf 
confidentlj  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  ooa- 
glomerate  were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had 
been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  ciystalline 
schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  Na  S. 
were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  die 
granite,  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  granite  ?  This  opinion,  although  not  inadmissible,  is  bj 
no  means  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  hare 
formed  islands  in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  703.,  over  which  the  breaken 
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rolled,  or  from  which  torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down 
gravel  and  sand.  The  plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then 
have  been  previously  injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  maj 
never  have  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up 
bodily,  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  5.,  &  a, 
and  6.  b). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probablj 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.     The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
c,  dy  €,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.    The 
overlying  trap  also  ceases  very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary 
of  the  great  hypogene  region,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment 
facing  towards  it  as  at  y^  fig.  702.     When  in  its  original  fluid  state 
it  could  not  have  come  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled 
up  the  hollow  now  separating  it  from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such 
a  holloAv  then  existed.     This  necessity  of  supposing  that  both  the 
trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended  farther,  and  that  veins  such 
08  c,dy  fig.  702.,  were  once  prolonged  farther  upwards,  prepares  us 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite  may  at  one  time 
have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the  pressure  of  which, 
before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline  texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
eus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
(No.  1.)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
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it  on  all  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
the  granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because 
these  hjpogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one 
geological  epoch,  and  maj  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original 
order  of  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the 
qn&quaversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  boss, 
and  the  comparative  horizontalitj  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite 
is  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  up  bodily,  and  where  we  may  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the  repeated  injection  of 
firesh  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 

*  For  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  Necker's  Memoir,  read  to  the  Bojal 

the  works  of  Dra.  Hattoo  and  MacCol-  Soc.  of  Edin.  20th  April,  1840,  and  Mr. 

loch,    the    Memoirs    of   Messrs.    You  Bamsay's  GeoL  of  Arran,  1841.    I  ex- 

Dechen  and  Oejrnhansen,  that  of  Fro-  amined  myself  a  large  part  of  Arran 

ISbmot  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R  Morchison  in  1836. 
(GeoL  Trans.  2d  series)    Mr.  L.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HETAKOBPHIC  BOCKS. 

Genend  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gnein — HomUende-flchiat — lliea- 
schist  —  Claj-slate  —  Quartzite  —  Chlorite-ichist  —  Metamorphic  limestone — 
Alphabetical  list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  fiunilj 
— Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — Their  stratification  —  Fossiliferoiis  stnOa 
near  intmsiye  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  diffennt 
members  of  the  metamorphic  series — Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  plutonic  action  —  lime  may  enable  this  action  to  perrade  denser 
masses  — From  what  kinds  of  sedimentaiy  rock  each  yarietjr  of  the  metamorphic 
class  may  be  derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theorj  considered 
—  Partial  conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossilifcrous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic ;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before 
Explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,'  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions, 
they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  forma- 
tions, whether  into  an  older  schist  or  granite  or  into  a  set  of  newer 
fossilifcrous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family  ;  clay-slate^ 
for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher 
geological  position  than  mica-schist,  and  mica-schist  always  to 
overlie  gneiss.     But  although  such  an  order  may  prevail  through- 
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out  limited  districts,  it  is  by  no  mekna  aniversal.  To  this  subject, 
however,  I  shall  again  revert,  id  the  37th  chapter,  when  the  «dtro- 
nological  relations  of  the  met&morphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

The  following  maj  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class: — gneiss,  mica-Bchiat,  hornblende -schist,  clay- 
slate,  chlorite-schist,  hjpogene  or  metamorpUc  limestone,  and  certain 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneitt.  —  The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by 
those  who  object  to  that  t«rm,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  the 
same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
specimen  hero  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  g^in  of 
quartz.     The  dark  layers  are  composed  of  grey  quartz  and  black 


mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain  of  felspar  iniermixed.  The  rock 
splits  most  easily  in  the  piano  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface 
tims  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of 
mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in 
quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abutt- 
dance  of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminn,  gneiss  is  sometimes 
nmply  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight 
degree  of  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "  gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a 
Trider  sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
Tock  prevails,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  Tiiese 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  cas^  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
what  was  siud  of  granite.  Thus,  For  example,  hornblende  may  be 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss  ; 
or  talc  maybe  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcoae  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 

HornbUndt-ichitl  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
bornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  grains 
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of  quartz.  When  the  homblonde  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  equal 
quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slatj,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  **  prinudn 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  theia 
hornblendic  masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks^  which  have 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mhca-schist,  or  Micaceous  schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  mon 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentiallj 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  coo- 
stituto  the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve -sided  crystib 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slatey  or  Argillaceous  schist — This  rock  sometimes  resembles 
an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissik^ 
often  affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining 
and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it 
contains.  It  varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  cokar; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is 
common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  scries,  for  some  daj- 
slates  taken  from  each  division  would  not  be  distinguishable  bj 
mineral  characters  alone. 

QuartzitCy  or  QMortz  rock,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  qnarti 
which  arc  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  fouod 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quart zite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocb 
by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundinl 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  limestone,  —  This  hypogene  rock, 
called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone,  is  sometimes  a 
white  cr}'stalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be 
used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  form- 
ing a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance 
certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  When  it  alternates  with 
these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crj'stals  of  mica,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals. 
It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  districts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 
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Explanation  of  the  NameSy  Synonyms^  and  Mineral  Composition  of 

the  more  abundant  Metamorphic  Rocks, 

ACTINOLITE-8CHI8T.  A  sioty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  actinolite,  (an 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixture  of 
garnet,  mica,  and  qnartz. 

Ampeutx.  Alnminous  slate  (Brongniart)  ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferous  scries. 

Amphibolite,    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

A&OILLAGEOU8-8CHI8T,  or  Clat-slate.     See  p.  596. 

Ajulose.  Name  given  by  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  which  it  often  resembles  closely.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  different  ages,  and  consists  of  cr3r8tals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  sometimes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  original 
matrix  by  disintegration,  hare  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  qnartzose 
cement    It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  Tcins. 

Chiaetolitx-slate  scarcely  differs  from  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite  :  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolitc 
occurs  in  long  slender  rhomboidal  crystals.  For  composition,  see  Table, 
p.  479. 

Chloeite-schist.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral, 
is  abundant     See  p.  596.  • 

Cult-slate  or  ABOiLLACEOus-scinsT.    See  p.  596. 

£uBiTB  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock  (p.  569.),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

Gnxus.  a  stratified  or  foliated  rock  ;  has  the  same  composition  as  granite.  See 
p.  595. 

HoBKBLENDE  RocK,  or  Amphibolite.  See  aboTC,  p.  477.  A  member  both  of 
the  Tolcanic  and  metamorphic  series.  Agrees  in  composition  with  horn- 
blende-schist, but  is  not  fissile. 

HoBHBLBNDE-BCHiST,  or  BLATE.  Composed  of  homblcnde  and  felspar.  See 
p.  595. 

HoBMBLENDic  ot  Stenitio  Gneiss.  Composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Htpooeme  LufBSTONE.     See  p.  596. 

Habblb.    See  pp.  12.  &  596. 

HiCA-flCHiBT,  or  MiCACEouB-scmsT.     A  slaty  rock,   composed  of  mica  and 

quartz,  in  variable  proportions.     See  p.  596. 
MxcA-flLATE.    See  Mica-schist,  p.  596. 

PftTLLADE.    D*Aubuisson*s  term  for  clay-slate,  from  ^vxx«f,  a  heap  of  leaves. 
Friicabt  Limestone.    See  Htpooeke  Limestone,  p.  596. 
Fbotooine.    See  Talcosb-oneiss,  p.  595.;  when  unstratified   it  is  Talcose- 
granite. 

QoABTz  Rock,  or  Quartzite.  A  stratified  rock  ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz.     See  p.  596. 

Sbepentike  has  already  been  described  (p.  478.)  because  it  occurs  in  both  divi- 
sioos  of  the  hypogcne  series,  as  a  stratified  or  unstratified  rock. 

Talcose-oneiss.  Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protog^ne,  but  stratified 
or  foliated.     See  p.  595. 

Taixx>8e-schist  consists  chiefiy  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  talc  and  fel- 
spar, and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay-slate. 

QQ  3 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controversy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends^  and  beyond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents^  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  day-slate,  and 
hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  formed, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originaUy  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure^  but  ex- 
tends to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the 
absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  cha- 
racters which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  ob- 
literated by  plutonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in 
the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe, 
for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende- 
schist,  or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner,  mica-schist 
alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure  quarta  or  of 
granular  limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks 
have  taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  tex- 
ture undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more 
crystalline  metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced 
in  strata  once  fossiliferous. 


Ch.  zxxt.]    strata  in  contact  with  granite. 
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In  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  Nonraj  there  is  « large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christian ia,  in  which  granite  or  syenite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  ibssitiferous  strata,  and  usaallj 
Muds  veins  into  thorn  at  tlie  point  of  contact  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone, 
•nd  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous 
shales  are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate -colon  red  schist,  each  stripe 
futhfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer 
the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  junction;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  throngh  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende -schist,  subordinate  to  the 
great  gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende  slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
talline  felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss 
and  mica-Bchbt  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
these  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  qnarts ;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the 
altered  rock  loses  iu  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granite  is  of  an 
earthy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes 
a  white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the 
granular  structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from 
the  junction  ;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.    Both  the  altered 
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limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  by  die  acoompanjing 
ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Rossell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  hare  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  layers 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provindally  termed  killas.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  vein& 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St  Michaers  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche^ 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywack^ 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  than. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  **  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-xoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  felspar."  f 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  poetericw  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  F^nouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  i^proaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic, 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancie  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar  to,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  i^  for 
reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

•  Efiilhan,  Gea  Nonregica,  pp.61 — 63.  f  GeoL  Mananl,  p.  479- 
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The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed  ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  When  the  mate- 
rials of  granite,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stra- 
tum in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained 
gases  might  be  unable  to  escape;  yet  when  brought  into  contact  with 
rocks,  they  might  pass  through  their  pores  with  greater  facility  than 
water  is  biown  to  do  (p.  35.).  These  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  issue  in  many 
places  from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured  and  corroded, 
softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the  rocks  are  charged  with 
water,  they  would  pass  through  more  readily  ;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet 
Professor  Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in 
such  a  proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.f 
There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water 
absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to.  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with 
water ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused 
through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed 
would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that 'of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas;  which  gas  rises 
plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 

*  FhQ.  Trans.,  1804.  t  Pogg^ndorfs  Aniudeii,No.xTi.,  2d 

seriei^  v^  iU. 
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country.  The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quartz,  are  all  softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with 
lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  stufas  of  St  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffimann, 
horizontals  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discoloured  in 
various  places,  and  strangely  altered  by  the  "all-penetrating  va- 
pours." Dark  days  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;  or 
have  assumed  a  chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed 
with  ferruginous  red  stripes.  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have 
been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of 
iron ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  chalcedony  and  opal,  and 
others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhala- 
tions.'!' 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Yirlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subterranean  gases  f ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of 
the  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gase8.§ 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  tjie  gaseous  fluids  must 
have  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or 
fissured  rocks,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs 
of  gas  and  the  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  the  vapours  have  permeated  and  are  now  permeating 
may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and 
modifying  influence  may  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133^  to 
167°  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even 
Papin*8  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into 
liquid  matter.]] 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on 
the  ground  of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably 
from  metals  in  this  respect.     It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes 

♦  Sec  Principles, /nder,  **  Carbonated  de  la  Soc  GeoL  de  France,  torn.  iL 
Springs,"  &c.  p.  230. 

f  Hoffmann's  Liparischen  Insein,  §  Sec  Princ.  of  Geol. ;  and  I>aubeD7*8 
p.  38.     Leipzig,  1832.  Volcanos,  p.  1 67. 

t  See  Princ.  of  Geol.;  and  Bulletin         ||  Jam.  Ed.  NewPhiL  Joum.,No.51. 
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which  extend  merelj  for  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could 
have  penetrated  through  mountain  masses  of  crjstaUine  strata 
several  miles  in  thickness.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plu- 
tonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered 
fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  flg.  705.  p.  599.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more  philo- 
sophical to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, affect  denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
cause  to  account  for  effects  merely  differing  in  quantity,  and  not  in 
kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm  that 
some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been  the  altering  power ;  but 
merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an 
unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro-thermal,  electrical,  or 
other,  analogous  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses  of  granite, 
has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising 
perhaps  from  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of 
yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semifusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have 
hecome  crystalline,  like  gneiss.  Granite  may  have  been  another 
result  of  the  same  action  in  a  higher  state  of  intensity,  by  which  a 
thorough  fusion  has  been  produced ;  and  in  this  manner  the  passage 
from  granite  into  gneiss  may  be  explained. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the 
forms  of  stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their 
passage  on  the  one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  plutonic  formations,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude 
that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that  granular  quartz  may 
have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and 
granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obli- 
terated; and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been 
changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

**  Hornblende-schist,**  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  ^^  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture." *  ''In  Shetland,** 
remarks  the  same  author,  ''  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende- 
schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact,  hornblende-schist**  f 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like 
change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of 

•  Syst  of  GeoL  toL  L  p.  210.  t  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachimns.*  At 
Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  46  miles  due  west  cf 
Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  occurs^  inter- 
stratified  with  mica-schist  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has 
been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago,  there 
occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in 
slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the  genera  PecopterUy 
Neuropteris^  CalamiieSj  &c  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  plumbago  of 
Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of 
3  per  cent  After  traversing  the  country  in  various  directions,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or  slates  with 
anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica- 
schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into 
that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphitct 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed 
in  hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  metamor- 
phism  which  the  rock  has  undergone.  Thus,  for  example,  where 
the  structure  is  but  slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine^ 
andalusite,  and  kyanite  are  commonly  present ;  where  it  is  more 
highly  crystallized,  garnet,  hornblende,  Wollastonite,  dipyre^  Cou- 
zeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and,  lastly,  where  the  crystalliaa- 
tion  is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above 
minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are  richest  in  alkali, 
together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as  calcareous 
deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  clay,  so  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestone; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent^  and  occasionally  even  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.} 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of 
lime^  and  the  fluor  of  fluor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline 
limestones,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  remains  of  mollusca 
and  other  animals;  also  that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a 
crystalline  form,  with  or  without  admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or 
iron)  may  have  been  derived  from  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in 
the  orignal  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say, 
the  obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  tliat  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient 
systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 

♦  See  above,  pp.  392,  398.  \  Delesse,  Bulletin  Soc  GeoL  France, 

t  See   Lyell,  Quart.    Geol   Journ.,    2c  serie,  torn.  9.  p.  126.    1851. 
vol  I  p.  199. 
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occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of 
various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  modern,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never- 
theless, in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced 
by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfossi- 
liferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
convertible.*  The  "  primary  "  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  fclspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  rea- 
soning proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for 
a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate 
does  actually  contain  a  certain,  and  c^ten  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble 
in  composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fobsil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia.  But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
point  at  issue,  by  demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in 
England  'I',  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada  ^  and  the 
clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  date  ?)  in  Norway  §,  all  contain  as  much 
alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the 
less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
'bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected 

*  Dr.  Boase,  Frimaiy  Geology,  p.  IHant^FhiL  Mag.4ser.ToLYii.p.237. 

319.  ^  Kjenly,  Norsk,  Mag.  for  Natonpi- 

t  H.  Taylor,  Edin.  New.  FhiL  Joam.  denp.  toL  Till  p.  172. 
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to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  there  is  every  probability  that  some  wiU 
be  more  fusible  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda^ 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flux ; 
while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refiractory 
as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  reducing 
others  to  semi-fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the 
more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force 
long  after  the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may 
then  act  locally  or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to 
affect  the  newer  as  the  older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  such 
partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of  portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set 
of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchison's  memoir  on  the  structure 
of  the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  "  flysch  **  (see  above  p.  231.), 
overlying  the  nummulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising 
some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate 
several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character 
to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  or  vapour,  or  water  at  an  intensely 
high  temperature  may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and 
altered  them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give 
passage  to  the  same  heat,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  they 
were  composed  of  less  fusible  materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  the  metamorphic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit 
in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratification. 

Whether  such  parallelism  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss, 
mica- schist,  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Gcol.  Quart  Joum.  toL  t.  p.  211.     1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Origin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  continued -^De&mtion  of  joints,  slaty  deayage 
and  foliation — Supposed  causes  of  these  structures — Mechanical  theory  of  cleav- 
age— Condensation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  bj  lateral  pressure — Supposed 
combination  of  crystalline  and  mechanical  forces — Lamination  of  some  volcanic 
rocks  due  to  motion  —  Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  be 
iisually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification — Examples  in  Norway 
and  Scotland — Foliation  in  homogeneous  rocks  may  coincide  with  planes  of 
cleavage,  and  in  undeaved  rocks  with  those  of  stratification  —  Causes  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  crystalline  forces  of  great  intensity  have 
firequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata  long 
sabsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  inquire 
whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange 
themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification, 
or  whether,  after  crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a 
different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  must 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation. 
There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks, 
namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all 
these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where 
it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appearances,  to  decide 
upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "On  the  Structure  of  large 
Mineral  Masses "  first  cleared  the  way  towards*  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distin- 
guishable from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  inter- 
vening between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In  some 
cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still 
perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of 
part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  706.),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate. 

Fig.  70& 


Parallel  planet  of  cleavage  iutersecllng  curved  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes, 
some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass. 
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Sach  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  tme  planes  of  strati- 
fication, wherever  these  are  manifested  bj  ripple-mark,  or  bj  beds 
containing  pecoliar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata 
are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained 
crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slatj  cleavage 
extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out 
in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are 
fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  onlj  when  these  are  verj  coarse  that 
the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  in- 
clined at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In 
the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average  angle  is  as  much  as  from 
30^  to  40^  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequently 
to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  composed  of  finer 
particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coarser 
texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification  or  not* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse 
rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the 
quarrjman,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  oountieB^ 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into 
symmetrical  blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part 
smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The 
joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not 
only  through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls 
of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretion- 
ary action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Such 
joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits-f 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  707.),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  t,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other 
joints,  J  J,  are  parallel  ss  are  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  dd  are 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced 
observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the 
strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost 
horizontal.^ 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol  iii  p.  f  SilariAO  System,  p.  216. 

461.  \  Introdaction  to  Geology,  chap.  it. 
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Trhich  separate  Tolcuiic  sod  plutonic  rocka  into  cuboidal  and  pris- 
nutic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  clay  aod  starch  when  dry 
split  into  similar  shapes;  this  is  often  caused  by  simple  contrac- 
tion,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water, 
or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  many  sand- 
atones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the  application  of  moderate 
degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cooling  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  the 
course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again  to  very  different 
degrees  of  Leat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  temperature  have 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on 
sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  seTeral  feet  from 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that 
of  the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic 
Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat  a  new  in- 
ternal arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external 
Sma  remaining  unaltered. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage, 
where  they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  de- 
position,  declared  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  bis  opinion  that  no 
retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing 
to  a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly 
referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  and 
somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses  having  a 
homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Ilerschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggeste*], 
."  that  if  rocks  hare  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
-which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  tho 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  beat 
escapes.     Now,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same 
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nature  liave  a  generfd  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course 
determine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesinial  crjstals 
of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies^ 
arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  thej  float;  so  a8» 
when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  lights  and  give  the  appearance 
of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap^  in  which  insoluble  mar- 
garates*  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with 
water ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may 
occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one."! 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form 
of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed 
by  distortion,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or 
oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
a  ^*  creeping  movement"  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract 
of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and 
being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells 
are  not  affected,  but  only  those  which  are  thin.f  Mr.  D.  ^larpe^ 
following  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  present  distorted  forms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  slate 
rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  p^- 
pendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage.  § 

More  recently  (July,  1863)  Mr.  Sorby  has  demonstrated  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate 
rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire  ||,  districts  where  the  amoont 
of  change  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing 
the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating 
beds  of  finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  708.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  <// 
which  has  offered  greater  resistance,  has  been  sharply  contorted, 
while  the  fine-grained  strata,  o,  6,  c,  have  remained  comparatively 
unbent.  The  points  d  and  f  in  the  stratum  d  f  must  have  been 
originally  four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been 
forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partly 
by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
longer  axes  of  their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount, 
by  condensation.  The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the 
bending ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  df\^  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts 
lying  in  the  main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  perpen- 

*  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginoas  acid,  \  Report,  Brit.  Assoc,  Cork,  ISA 

fonned  from  different  animal  and  vegc-  Sect.  p.  60. 

table  fatty  substances.     A  margaratc  is  §  Quart.  GcoL  Joum.,  voL  iiL  p.  87. 

a  compound  of  this  acid  with  soda,  po-  1847. 

tash,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  (j  On  the  Ori^^in  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  br 

from  its  pearly  lustre.  IL  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New.  Phil  JoonL 

t  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  1853,  voL  Iv.  p.  137. 
Good  Hope,  Feb.  20.  1836. 
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dicnlar  to  them ;  sod  tbe  same  b«d 
exhibits  clesTage-planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  move- 
moot,  although  the^  are  much 
fewer  than  in  tbo  slaty  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sand;  bed  d  f,  the 
stratum  e  is  somewhat  disturbed, 
while  the  next  bed  h  is  much  less 
BO,  and  a  not  at  all ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  e,  b,  and  a,  must  ba^e  un- 
dergone  an  equal  amount  of  pres- 
sure with  d,  the  points  a  and  g 
having  approximated  as  much  to- 
wards each  other  as  have  d  ftxiAf, 
The  same  phenomena  are  also  re- 
peated in  the  beds  below  d,  and 
might  have  been  shown,  had  the 
aection  been  extended  downwards. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  finer  beds 
hare  been  squeezed  into  a  fourth 
of  the  space  they  previously  oc- 
cupied, partly  by  condensation,  or 
the  closer  packing  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles  (which  has  given 
rise  to  the  great  specific  gravity 
of  such  slates),  and  partly  by  elon- 
gation in  the  line  of  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage,  of  which  the  general  di- 
■,  i,  e.t.  Fii»-gninai  iiutt.  Dm  ttniiB.  rectiou  IS  perpenilicular  to  that  of 
Sr^r  ^™ri  ■"d'iMt!i  bJ'iu'iSilU'jfr  'Iio  preaauro.  "  These  and  nume- 
<rA™r™.™.i"rt  iirh"^io«r.d»»jy  rous  other  cases  in  North  Devon 
iuuiiihi<ui)err«iiin.i(>.  gg^  analogous,"  says  Mr.  Sorby, 

"  to  what  would  occur  if  a  strip  of 
p^ier  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material  which 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions.  If  the  whole  were  then  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would 
be  bent  and  puckered  up  into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  such  con- 
tortions; and  the  difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as 
measured  in  a  direct  line  or  alung  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  foasil 
or  of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has 
been  altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume 
respectively  will  vary  according  to  wliether  they  have  yielded  in 
one  or  more  directions-  They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in 
the  direction  of  tho  dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded 
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in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  dip,  or  they  may  have  undergone 
both  these  movements.  B7  microscopic  examination  of  minute 
crystals,  and  by  other  observations  too  minute  to  be  detailed  here, 
Mr.  Sorby  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolute  condensation  of 
the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  one  half  their 
original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  forcing 
of  the  particles  more  closely  together, ,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaices 
left  between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other.  The  rest  of 
the  change  has  been  due  to  elongation  which  has  produced  slaty 
cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock 
not  exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  direc- 
tions. May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined 
by  the  movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to?  To  illustrate 
this  theory  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft 
pipe-clay  in  such  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a 
similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate-rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay 
was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  nibbed  to  a 
flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of'  elon- 
gation, or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of  cleavage, 
the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fracture 
into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not 
yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.* 

This  experiment  may  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
lamination  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneiss, 
and  the  grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  determined  by  a 
mechanical  cause,  a  movement  having  taken  place  after  the  de- 
velopment of  crystals  in  the  pasty-mass. 

]VIr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  "  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachyte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own 
gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  im- 
perfect fluidity.  In  the  islands  of  Fonza  and  Palmarola,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  zones  is  more  frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  because 
the  mass  was  impelled  from  below  upwards."  f  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians  in  Ascension, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the 
direction  of  the  laminse.  The  zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of 
air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division  into  parallel  zones,  thus 
caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 

•  Sorby,  as  cited  above,  p.  610,  note.         f  GeoL  Trans.  2d.  ser.  vol  ii  p.  227. 
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James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it  is  due  to  the 
Assuring  of  a  viscoas  body  in  motion.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  geologists;  for  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the 
trachytic  series  in  Ascension  layers  are  seen  often  of  extreme 
tenuity,  even  as  thin  as  hairs,  and  of  different  colours,  alternating 
again  and  again,  some  of  them  composed  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 
diopside  (a  kind  of  augite),  others  of  black  augitic  specks  with 
granules  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  lastly,  others  of  crystalline  felspar. 
It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystallizing  force  acted  more 
freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  produced  when  the 
pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because  confined  vapours  were 
enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute  fissures,  or  because 
the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion  along  the  planes 
of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  understood. 

After  studying,  in  1836,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminas  or  plates 
into  which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are 
divided.  Cleavage,  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional 
planes  which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those 
alternating  layers  or  plates  of  different  mineralogical  nature  of 
which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed.  The 
cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Chili 
preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions  where 
these  planes  are  quite  distinct  from  stratification.  In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Hence,  we  are  tempted,  at 
first  sight,  to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  process,  and  that  cause 
not  connected  with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on 
the  one  set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.  But  such  an  infer- 
ence can  only  be  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we 
are  able,  by  a  continuous  section,  to  prove  that  not  only  the  strike,  but 
the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on 
the  other,  precisely  coincide ;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  being 
parallel  to  the  stratification  in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chonos  Islands, 
and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip  seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  such  evidence  will  allow. 
But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  deception  which 
may  mislead  us  in  this  chain  of  reasoning.  We  are  informed  that 
in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage 
in  clay-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks  in  the 
same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystaUine  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the 

*  Danrin,  Volcanic  Ishmds,  pp.  69,  70. 
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same  direction  as  the  strike  of  the  slaty  cleavage;  for  the  tme 
strata  always  dip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  and  are 
parallel  to  it  in  Uieir  strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  a  common  origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slaty 
and  foliated  rocks;  for  we  require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip; 
and  such  is  the  variability  of  the  dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  as 
to  render  this  kind  of  proof  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

That  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway  accords  veij 
generally  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification  is  a  conduiioQ 
long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations  made  bj 
Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probablj  in  Europe 
for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Kdlhao's 
opinion ;  for  the  dip  of  the  Silurian  and  fossiliferous  strata  where 
they  pass  into  the  metamorphic  agrees  with  the  foliation  of  the 
contiguous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  crystalline  limestone.  So  also 
in  Scotland  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking  case  where 
the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification  in  rocks  wdl 
seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about  8  miks  from 
Inveramon  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue  lime- 
stone foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gneiss 
or  mica-schist  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia,  at  an  angle  of 
32  degrees  N.  E.t 

In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  nlioeoos 
sand  with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments 
of  shells  or  corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should 
expect  the  mutual  attraction  of  like  particles  to  favour  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  along 
the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at 
angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff*  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  first  where 
least  altered,  by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay 
appearing  to  be  shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in 
those  places  where  they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of 
felspar,  having  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other 
associated  strata,  grains  of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated 
into  nodules  of  crystalline  quartz.^ 

May  we  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually 
coincide,  as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing- 
slates  of  the  Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containing 
fucoids)  to  agree  with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition? 
Mr.  Darwin  conceives  that  '*  foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of 

•  Norske  Mag.  NatnnridsL,  toL  l  f  Memoir  read  before  the  GcoLSoc^ 
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ihe  process  of  which  cleavage  is  the  first  effect;"  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  crystalline  force  may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the 
direction  of  cleavage.  As  bearing  on  this  view,  he  sajs,  **  I  was 
particularly  struck  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Terra  del  Fuego  with  the 
fact  that  the  fine  laminas  of  claj-slate,  where  thej  cut  straight 
through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true 
cleavage-planes,  differ  slightly  from  one  another  in  their  greyish 
and  greenish  tints  of  colour,  as  also  in  their  compactness,  and  in 
some  laminae  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight  degree  the  mineralogicsil 
character  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes."*  As  one  step  farther 
towards  tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  folia- 
tion. Professor  Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wfdes  the  surfaces 
of  slates  are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  ^  the  crystals  of 
which  have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  struck  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."  f  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some 
places  in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the 
planes  of  cleavage. 

Mr.  D!  Sharpe  inferred  from  observations  made  by  him  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1861,  that  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  are  upon  the  whole  parallel  to  one  another,  but  have  no 
connection  with  any  original  planes  of  stratification ;  and  he  also 
conceives  that  the  planes  both  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in  the 
Grampians  and  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland  (which 
last  he  examined  in  1864)  are  parts  of  great  curves  or  anticlinal 
axes  of  considerable  regularity.}  In  like  manner  in  South  America 
the'  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  had  been  suspected  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  notwithstanding  their  varying  and  opposite  dips,  to 
be  parts  of  large  curves  or  foldings,  having  their  summits  cut  off 
and  worn  down.§ 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of 
homogeneous  composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes 
previously  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip 
of  the  cleavage ;  for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
decide  in  many  countries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were 
referable  to  cleavage,  and  which  to  stratification ;  and  after  much 
doubt,  have  discovered  that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of 
cleav^e  for  those  of  deposition,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the 
most  marked  of  the  twa  Now  if  such  slaty  masses  should  become 
highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the  cleavage  planes 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than  those  of  stratification. 
Professor  Henslow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821,  that 

*  GeoL  Observ.  on  South  America,  %  D.  Sharpe,  PhiL  Trans.,  1852,  and 
p.  155.  GeoL  Quart  Joam.,  no.  41.  1855. 
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the  lamination  of  the  chloritic  and  other  crystalline  schists  in 
Anglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding;  and  Pro- 
fessor Ramsaj,  in  1841,  observed  the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  of  Arran.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  reference 
to  Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the 
Lower  Silurian  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  before 
the  cleavage  of  the  Welsh  rocks;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter 
affects  in  common  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  Li 
the  same  memoir  he  adds,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
foliation,  ''that  if  the  rocks  be  uncleaved  when  metamorphism 
occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt  to  coincide  with  those  of 
bedding ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of  cleavage."* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians,  both  in  Forfar- 
shire and  Perthshire,  I  have  fdways  concluded  that  Macculloch  was 
correct  in  the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  which  run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  their  foliation,  as  well 
as  the  intercalation  of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  acti- 
nolitic,  and  hornblende  schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original 
stratification.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alternate 
layers  of  quartz,  or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar,  or  of  mica  and 
felspar,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  certain  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  than  the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in 
most  sedimentary  deposits,  so  that  similar  particles  mast  be  supposed 
to  have  exerted  a  molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have 
congregated  together  in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition 
than  before  they  were  crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  may 
bo  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in 
deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  (see  p.  37.).  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently 
baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined 
with  current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover, 
when  we  look  for  stratification  in  crystalline  rocks,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regularity.  The  occurrence  of 
wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — 
diagonal  lamination  (seep.  16.), — ripple-mark, — unconformable  stra- 
tification (p.  61.), — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by  lateral  pressure, 
— faults  of  various  width,— intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — organic  bodies 
of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the  planes 
of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will  interfere 
with  parallelism.  If  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not 
present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  meta- 
morphic  theory. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefuUy  the 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  1853,  toL  ix.  p.  172. 
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lamination  of  a  coarse  argilla- 
ceous  Bchiat  which  I  examined 
in  1830  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
part  it  approaches  in  character 
to  a  green  and  blue  roofing-slate, 
while  part  ie  extremely  qua rtzose, 
the  whole  mass  passing  down- 
wards into  micaceouB  schist.  The 
vertical  section  here  exhibited  is 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  the 
SFfuinu,  lajera  are  sometimes  so  thin  that 
fifty  may  be  counted  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.     Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocka,  even  though  the  layers  of  quarU 
and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals  may  be  more  distinct  in 
alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
plutonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
have  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out 
into  parallel  laminie  in  the  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.* 
If  the  mass  were  squeezed  and  elongated  in  a  certun  direction 
after  crystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed, 
these  may  perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to 
those  of  movement,  and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  the 
quarrymen  call  "  the  grain  "  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split 
in  one  direction  more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  ai  a  general  rule, 
the  fusion  of  the  crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and 
for  this  reason  rocks  of  this  class  do  not  send  veins  into  surrounding 
rocks.  In  the  next  chapter  we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct 
periods  the  hypogene  or  metamorpbic  schists  can  be  proved  to  have 
originated,  and  why  for  so  long  a  time  the  earlier  geologists  regarded 
them  as  entitled  to  the  nante  of  "  primitive." 

*  BnlJetin  Soc  GeoL  de  Fruice,  3e  sfr.  voLir.  p.  I30I. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

I 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AQBS  OF  THE  METAMOBPHIC  BOCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold — Test  of  age  bj  fossils  and  mineral 
character  not  available  — Test  by  saperposition  ambigaons  —  ConTersion  of  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferons  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — Limestone  and  shale  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  d^  than  the  Cambrian  rocks — Others 
of  Lower  Silurian  origin — Others  of  the  Jurassic  and  Eocene  periods  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy — Whj  scarcely  anj  of  the  visible  cryitalline 
strata  are  very  modem — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — Uni- 
formitj  of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphic  strata  are  less  calcareous 
than  the  fossilferous. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold,  —  they  have  been  deposited  at 
one  period,  they  have, become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely 
hope  to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the 
fossils  having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself 
is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the 
period  of  crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by 
cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its 
crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the 
Eocene  for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene 
when  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  this 
view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent 
metamorphic  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have 
for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several 
hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist, 
chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest  (See  the 
two  preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or 
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hornblende-schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
other  unaltered — all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  required,  and  maj  sometimes  be  at  fault.  I  shall  men- 
tion one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  bj  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted 
int^  crystalline  rocks. 

J^orthem  Apennines — Carrar€L — The  celebrated  marble  of  Car- 
rara, used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
**  Apuan  Alps,"  as  thej  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  gametiferous  mica-schist;  these  rocks 
again  graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at 
Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou^ 
Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Filla  have  demon- 
strated that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish 
these  conclusions,  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils, 
assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  a  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in 
the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  forma- 
tions are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine 
limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the 
base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone 
fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underljring  sh^e  and  sand- 
stone. Then  a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into 
another  and  corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic  ; 
for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid 
of  fossils,  and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no 
nodules  of  flint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated 
through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and 
in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  hornstone ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are 
quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines 
undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ; 
and  then,  according,  to  the  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 

*  See  notices  of  Savi,  HofTmann,  and  and  torn,  iil  p.  xlir. ;  also  Pilla,  cited 
others,  referred  to  by  Bone,  BnlL  de  la  by  Marchison,  Quart.  Geol.Joiim.ToL  t. 
See  GteL  de  France,  torn.  t.  p.  317.:      p.  266. 
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earlier  geologists  they  would  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that 
case  the  date  of  their  origin  would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian 
strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Sioitzerland,  —  In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gnciss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the  older 
secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crystalline  schist 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations. 
Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe 
that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  which  have  assumed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.).  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  these  strata  have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  574.)  that  at  some 
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points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (See  p.  68.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or 
6000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  de  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Bou6,  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete alternations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata^  containing 
fossils,  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors  ;  but  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossilifcrous  to  the  metamorphi/s  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation. In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there 
occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  16,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of 
the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions 
have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gestellihom,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossilifcrous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed 
to  mechanical  derangement.  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated 
changes  of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extra- 
ordinary confusion.  The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been 
vertical,  and  then  certain  portions  may  have  become  metamorphic 
(the  plutonic  influence  ascending  from  below),  while  intervening 
strata  remained  unchanged.     The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then 
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again  haye  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  horizontal  porition,  giving  rise 
to  the  superposition  of  crystalline  upon  fossiliferous  formationa. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIV.,  that  as  the  hjpogene  rocks, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up- 
raised and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  rela- 
tively to  a  large  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  can 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Cambrian  formation  repoee 
unconformably  on  gneiss,  which  was  evidently  crystalline  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Cambrian  (or  Potsdam)  sandstone.  In  Anglesea, 
as  was  before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the  schists,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took  place  during  the  Lower 
Silurian  period.  Coupling  these  conclusions  with  the  fact  that  a 
hypogene  texture  has  been  superinduced  in  the  Alps  on  Middle 
Eocene  deposits  (see  p.  606.),  we  cannot  doubt  that,  hereafter,  geo- 
logists will  succeed  in  detecting  crystalline  schists  of  almost  every 
age  in  the  chronological  series,  although  the  quantity  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must,  for  reasons  above  ex- 
plained, diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monuments  of  newer 
eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  racks. — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  de- 
scending series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine 
marble ;  2ndly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3rdly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss : 
wliere  unaltered,  of,  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone ;  2ndly,  shale ;  and 
3rdly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock  ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende-schist, 
foliated  chlorite-schist,   scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist,   or  other 
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more  perfectly  crystaUine  rocks,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 
gneiss. 

UnifortnUy  of  mineral  charttcler  in  Hypogene  racks. — Humboldt 
has  emphaticallj  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to  another  hemi- 
sphere, we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognise  our 
dd  acquaintances, — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same 
micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  is  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal 
kinds  of  hjpogene  rocks,  although  of  very  different  ages  and 
countries ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  are,  in  fact, 
geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral  compounds. 
They  are  much  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata, 
because  these  last  are  often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and 
mineral  compositioi^,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture 
of  various  kinds  of  sediment.  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if 
melted  and  made  to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws, 
simple  and  uniform  in  their,  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and 
wholly  undisturbed  by  mechanical  and  organic  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypo- 
gene  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really 
more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several  members  of 
the  sedimentary  series.  In  the  first  place,  different  assemblages  of 
hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries ;  and,  secondly,  in  any 
one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often 
extremely  variable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.  Thus,  for  example, 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micaceous, 
as  in  Scotland ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland — 
schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the 
Andes — common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  In  one  part  of  Scot- 
land, the  mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets;  in  another  it  is  wholly 
devoid  of  them ;  while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
it  is  the  gneiss,  and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most  commonly 
garnetiferous.  And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of 
felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypo- 
gene  rocks  bearing  the  same  name  ;  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  ingredients,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not 
always  constant  (p.  467.,  and  table,  p.  106.). 

The  Metamorphic  stratii,  why  less  calcareous  than  the  fossUiferous. 
— It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schistf 
hornblende-schist,  and  other  rocks,  many  thousands  of  yards  in 
thickness,  contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  interstratified 
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calcareous  beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects  of  careful 
search  for  economical  purposes.  Yet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the 
Grampians,  and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes 
with  mica-schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the 
metamorphic  series.  But  where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at 
Carrara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connec(tion  with  hjpogene 
rocks,  it  usually  forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crys- 
talline group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes 
by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the 
crystalline  formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and 
lime  from  the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where 
volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  vol- 
canos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold 
and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  having 
their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or 
newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up 
by  such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies 
simply  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the 
prodigious  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must 
in  the  course  of  time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that 
the  same  action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and 
lakes,  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured 
into  these  lakes  and  tlie  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so 
that  part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  pitjcipitated, 
and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from 
mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas 
and  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  pro- 
cess, fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  of  fossil  shelb  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology  by  the  Author,  Index,  *'  Calcareous  Springs,** 
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other  minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  bj  the 
fossil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We 
ought  not  indeed  to  marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains from  the  crystalline  strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often 
fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly  or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations 
— how  oflen  yast  massos  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages, 
and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata 
may  first  have  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they 
became  semi-crystalline,  or  assumed  the  transition  state  of  Werner 
— and  how  the  remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced  when  they 
were  rendered  metamorphic.  Rocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  more- 
over, have  sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plu- 
tonic  action. 
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MINSBAL  VEINS. 

Werner's  doctrine  that  minend  yeuM  were  finores  filled  from  abore — ^Yeinf  of 
segregation — Ordinary  metalliferons  yeins  or  lodes— Their  frequent  coincidenoe 
with  fknlts— Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — ^Yeins  shiftiDg 
other  Teins — Polishing  of  their  walls  or  *' slicken-sides." — Shells  and  pebbles  in 
lodes — Eridence  of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  of  reins  — 
Foumet's  observations  in  Anyeiigne  —  Dimensions  of  reins — Whj  some  alter- 
natelj  swell  out  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  bj  sublimation  fh>m  below — 
Chemical  and  electrical  action — Belatiye  age  of  the  precious  metals — Copper 
and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorgan- 
shire— Gold  in  Russia,  Califomiai  and  Australia. — Connection  of  hot  springs 
and  mineral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metab  used  by  man  are  obtained, — 
these  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner, 
and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ; 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chapi  iv. 
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and  the  metals,  therefore,  being  dioselj  connected  with  them,  had 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin.  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits,  and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  **  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kindt  of  mineral  veins, — Every  geologist  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also^  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
stones. Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  smiJl  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
Burroimding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Grermans  a  **  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  diflerent  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical 
violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metal- 
liferous veins,  referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches 
wide,  but  more  commonly  3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  con- 
tinuously in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues, 
passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 

Thai  metaUiferaus  vein*  werefiuuree, — ^As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
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Fig.  710. 


Fig.  711. 


Fig.  712. 


reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures, 

I  shall  begin  bj  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  most  striking 
fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port is^  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  veins 
with/auUsy  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  due  to 
mechanical  force,  as 
above  explained  (p.  61.). 
There  are  even  proo& 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succession 
of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of 
metallic8ubBtances,have 
suffered  displacement 
Thus,  for  example,  sup- 
pose ao,  fig.  710.,  to  be 
a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall, 
the  term  lode  being  ap- 
plied to  veins  contain- 
ing metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west^  is  a  jwrd  wide, 
and  is  shifted  by  a 
copper  lode  (bb\  of 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a) 
has  been  filled  with 
various  materials,  partly 

Vertical  •♦►ction*  of  the  mine  of  Huel  PecTer,  Redruth,  Cornwall.  ^^  chcmiCal  Ongin,  SUCh 

as  quartz,  fiuor-spar, 
peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  lin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (6  b)  was  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b. 
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This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ; 
others  diflerent,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
yery  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  711.;  the 
fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  onlj  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled 
with  clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the 
rent,  or  partly,  perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  move- 
ment has  heaved  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  copper  vein  {b  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or 
heave  laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken* 

Again,  in  fig.  712.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  {d  d)y  also 
filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes 
here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained 
in  working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish 
of  Bedruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  c,  fig.  712.,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  d^  c,  b,  a,  &c.,  or  the  geographical 
features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  afiected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a 
powerful  denuding  force  having  cle^ly  been  exerted  subsequently 
to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Corn- 
wall, that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like 
manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  movements  or  fractures ; 
and  the  Grerman  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight 
systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and 
ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble 
the  rocky  fioor  over  which  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.  p.  128). 
They  are  common  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and 
occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous  fissures.  They  are  called  by 
miners  '*  slicken-sides,"  from  the  Grerman  schUchten^  to  plane,  and  seiUy 
side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  strisB  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earth- 
quakes in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840,  and  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  were 
rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured, 
and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still 
visible.     When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the 

*  GeoL  Trans,  vol.  ir.  p.  189.;  Trani.  Boy.  QeoL  Society,  Cornwall,  toL  IL  p.  90. 
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floor  of  the  luNue,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent^  unall  hei^  of  flne 
brickdust^  evidentlj  prodaced  by  tritaralioiL 

In  some  of  the  yeiiis  in  the  monntain  limestone  of  Derbyahira^  eoa- 
taining  lead,  the  vein-staff,  which  is  nearly  compact^  is  ooeaaionallj 
traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  yertieal  crack  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  sUcken-sideSy  well 
polished  and  Anted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead- 
ore.  When  one  side  of  the  vein-staff  is  removed,  the  other  side  crack% 
especially  if  small  h<des  be  made  in  it^  and  firagments  fly  off  with 
load  explosions,  and  continae  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner, 
availing  himself  of  this  circamstance^  makes  with  his  pick  small 
holes  aboat  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep^  and  on  his  retom  in  a 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.*  Hieee  pheno- 
mena and  their  caases  (probably  connected  with  electrical  action) 
seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they  deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originaUy  with  the  surfiMe 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Sazonj.  In  Bohemia, 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fkthoms.  In 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Game  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quarta  and  slate  in  a 
tin  lode  of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  widcf  Marine  fossil  shells,  also^  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth- 
quakes. Thus,  a  gryphflBa  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a 
compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.^ 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  oflten  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  run 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
difieront  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  paralleL  Assuming,  then, 
that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical 
deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their 
having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlarge- 
ments. I  have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and 
ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Grersdorff,  in  Saxony, 
no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.     This  layer  was 

*  Conyb.  and  Phil  Gcol.  p.401.;  and  1  Fonmet,  £tades  snr  lea  Depdts 
Farcy's  Dcrbysh.  p.  243.  Metalliferes. 

t  Canie,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.  Com- 
wallf  vol  iii.  p.  238. 
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formed  of  two  beds  <^  calcareons  spar,  'which  had  eridentlj  lined 
the  opposite  wiJIb  of  a  Teiidcal  cavity.  The  thirteen  beda  followed 
each  other  in  correaponding  order,  conaiBting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy 
sp*r,  galena,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last 
fonned,  and  the  two  platea  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent 
on  each  side  are  the  oldest  of  alL  If  they  consist  of  crystaUine  pre- 
cipitates, they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have 
remained  unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes 
occurred  in  the  natnre  of  the  solatione  which  rose  up  from  below ; 
bat  such  a  mode  of  depoeitioD,  in  the  case  of  many  succeuive  and 
parallel  layers,  appears  to  be  exceptionaL 

If  a  veinstone  consist  «f  crystallino  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  to'^ards  the  centre  of  the 
vein ;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  waa 
most  space  for  the  develoinnent  of  the  crystala.  Thus  each  >new 
layer  receives  the  impreseion  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  imprints  its  crystKls  on  the  one  which  follows,  imtjl  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled  :  the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail 
the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or  comb$,  as  they  are 
there  called,  exhibit  crystals  ao  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  same 
fissure  has  been  oAen  enlaced.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  insthictive  example  (fig.  713.)  from  a  coj^rar-mine 

Fl»fll. 


in  granite,  nesj-  Bedruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  or  combs  (a,  b,  e,  d, 
€,/)  are  doable,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards 
along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6) 
are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  tlutt  each  comb 
is  readily  separable  from  ano^er  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at  six 
successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers 
of  other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus  alternate  with 
ores  and  veinstonea.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to 
be  encrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Yon  Boch  observed,  in  I^n- 
cerote,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed 
by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of 
•  0«aL  Bep.  on  CoRnrall,  p.  S4a 
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silica,  the  incrustation  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Sach  a 
vein  maj  then  be  filled  with  claj  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened, 
the  new  rent  dividing  the  argillaceous  deposit^  and  allowing  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall  down.  Various  tnetab  and  spars  may 
then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by 
occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously 
formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example, 
M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked 
under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  that  country 
was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that 
open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into 
such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  ar- 
senical pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  convulsion  then  burst 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was 
filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but 
with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces 
on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during 
which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  homstone 
quartz,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed 
by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral 
deposits,  imtil,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older 
Pliocene  date,  were  swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  changes  minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but 
they  are  valuable,  both  to  the  miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how 
the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catastrophes  may  be  the  monuments, 
not  of  ono  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anywhere  else.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted 
matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under  consi- 
derable pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the 
rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the  up- 
heaving force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.    There 

*  Principles,  ch.  zznL  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in 
the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpen- 
dicularly, and  200  horizontallj,  retaining  almost  eyerj  where  a 
width  of  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then 
again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction 
is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of 
fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect 
planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect 
them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal 
hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  I^  therefore,  the  op-* 
posite  sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins, 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

FIf.714. 


Fig.  716. 


Let  a  by  fig.  714.,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let 
a  by  fig.  715.,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of 
paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of 
this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain 
an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  atdddy  and  when 
we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins. 
If^  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the 
lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was 
previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the 
cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irr^ular  open  spaces,  ff^  fig.  716., 
being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  cir- 
cumstances considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces 
being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so;  but 
some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  "  hade,"  as  it  is 
termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varying  from  16^  to  45^.  The  course 
of  a  vein  is  frequently  very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found 
to  be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  moat  widely  firom  verticality.    Hence  at  places^  such  as  a. 
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,1^^,  fig.  717^  the  miner  eompbuae  that  the  ores  are 
'^nipped,"  or  grestly  reduced  in  qoantifyy  the  apnoe 
for  their  free  deposition  haying  heen  interfered  with  in 
conseqaence  of  the  pre-ocenpanoj  ci  the  kde  bj  earthy 
materiala.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide^  they 
are  nsoally  filled  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter, 
and  fragments  oi  rock,  through  which  the  ores  are 
much  disseminated^  The  metallic  substances  j&eqneatly 
coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  our 
miners  cell  *^horses **  or  ^^riders."  Thatwe  should  find 
some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also 
natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Ckenttdd  depomU  in  veim. — If  we  now  tuirn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemicid  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins»  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every  vein  has 
probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  eartiiquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  ac- 
knowledged that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislo- 
cation of  rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with 
which  hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a 
gaseous  form  from  volcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  vein- 
stones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fiuor-spar,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if 
veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the  con- 
traction of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state 
would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  DeviUe  on  granite  (a  rock 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallization,  therefore,  of 
such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  support, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth*s 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  a^  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous 

*  See  Dr.  Daubeny's  Ydcaaofl. 
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veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  jet  we 
must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and 
mineral  veins  would  be  identical  On  the  contrary,  M.  K  de  Beau- 
mont has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those 
substances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot 
springs, — or  that  class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the 
dermal  waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to 
diminish.  The  higher  they  mount  towards  the  surfiu^  the  more 
will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs, 
being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances, 
such  as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  not  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic 
rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores 
in  solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in 
the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire, 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead, 
traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
''toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original 
fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more 
of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such 
points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  ComwaU,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the 
granitic  porphyry  called  elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous 
vein,  the  granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice 
versa.^^  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of 
electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has 
speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  origin- 
ally on  the  sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  'zinc, 
dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar 
mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experiments  on  this 
subject,  he  even  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an 
east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism;  but  Mr.  Henwood 
and  other  experienced  miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the 
theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the>direction  of  veins  in  different 

•  Bnlletm,  iv.  p.  1278.  f  B.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Yeina,  p.  10. 
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mining  districts  yaries  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Neverthe- 
less, as  different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical 
conditions,  we  may  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern 
the  arrangement  of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent 

^  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  de- 
posited in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positive 
one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish 
mines.  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  con- 
tiguous to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated 
from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lode."  * 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metals, — After  duly  reflecting  on  the 
facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  erup- 
tions of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  numy  distinct  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  Bat 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modem  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  npon  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in 
the  earth's  crust 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds 
are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  sur- 
vey of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous)  are  much  older 
than  the  tin  of  CornwalL  In  each  of  the  two  countries  a  very 
similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct 
epochs, — in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited ; 
in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish 
mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata, 
the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphjritic  granite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but 
have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these 
elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  cer- 
tainly posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for 
they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streaks 
or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the 

•  R.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  3S. 
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DoYonian,  not  far  from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in 
the  Silurian  strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  thej  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period*  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  agcf 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was 
formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite, 
often  tortuous  (see  Ag,  692.,  p.  574.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust 
of  granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 
the  coal-measures;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates;  fourthly, 
veins  of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems 
of  fissures  of  different  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  629.  Here,  then, 
the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  bnt  the  observations  of  Sir 
IL  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in.  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted.^  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
part  of  England,  and  it  foUows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked 
near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is 
decidedly  a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  auriferous  allnvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quarts 
in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by 
MM.  Murchison,  De  Vemeuil,  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.     They  ob- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  SirH.  DeUBeche  f  Sir  H.  De  U  Beche,  MS.  notes  on 
for  this  information.    See  also  maps  and     Irish  Surrey. 
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8erve»  that  no  gold  Jim  jet  been  fimad  in  theFermuui  rmafl^lniifielfi 
which  lie  fti  the  hue  of  the  Ural  Moiuitaan8»  althoogii  krge  nnntithf 
of  iron  and  oopper  detritM  are  mixed  with  the  pehUes  of  tiuee 
Ftermian  strata.  Henee  it  aeema  that  the  Uralian  qnaiis  Teia^  eos- 
taining  gold  and  platinnm,  were  not  f<»ined  or  oertainljnot  OTpoied 
to  aqneoos  denudation  dnriqg  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  anriferoosaUnyiamof  BofliiaiCalifomiayandAiiatnli^  dbe 
bones  of  estinet  kndHiaadnipeds  haye  been  met  with,  those  of  ti» 
mammoth  bdng  eommon  in  the  gravd  at  the  ioot  of  the  Ural  liou* 
tainsi  while  in  Australia  tiiej  consist  of  hage  marsapial^  some  of  them 
of  thesiaeof  therkinoeeios  andallied  to  theUTii^womba*.  Thej 
bekmg  to  the  geoeni  Diprolodon  and  Nototherinm  of  PhrfesBor  Owen. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  HonMS 
with  copper  pyritM^  in  Tcins  travening  the  eretaeeo-oolitie  ftrma- 
tioni^  so  caUed  beoaase  its  ftssHs  kave  the  character  par^  of  ti» 
crelaoeoiis  and  partlf  of  the  oolitie  &ana  of  Enrope.*  The  gold 
ibund  in  the  United  States,  in  the  sMmntainons  parts  of  "Virginiai 
North  ami  Sovth  Caroling  ami  Georgia  occnrs  in  metamorphic  Sifai* 
riaa«trat%asweilasin  anrifewms  grayd  derived  horn,  the  sameu 

Gold  hat  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  insisted 
qnartpte^  ssndstnne,  Kmestime^  granite^  and  serpentine^  both  in  veins 
and  in  the  rocks  themsdves  at  short  disteaces  from  the  veina.  InAos- 
tralia  it  has  been  worked  sotcemfnlly  not  onlj  in  aUnvim,  bat  in 
veinstones  in  the  natiye  rock,  geaerallf  consisting  of  Silariaa  shales 
and  slates.    It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent,  over  more  then 

nine  degrees  of  latitode  (between  the  paraDds  of  the  30^  and  3r  &X 
and  over  twelve  of  longitude,  and  jields  alreadj  an  annnsl  saf^j 
eqoal,  if  not  soperioTy  to  that  of  California;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proepect  of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  ex* 
haustion  of  the  gold  fields.  1^  seems  reasonable,  therefore^  to  share 
the  anticipations  of  M.  Delesse  that  the  time  will  come^  and  cannot 
be  very  remote,  when  a  marked  depreciation  will  be  experienced  in 
the  value  of  this  metaLf 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as 
in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  this 
rale  hold  trae  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative 
antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ^*  underlying "  igneous  for- 
mations or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whc^ 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  thmn  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  fiUed  with  different 

*  Darwin's  S.  America,  p.  109^  ftc  f  Annales  des  Mines,  1S53,  torn.  iiL 

p.  185. 
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metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  super- 
ficially. In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  moved.  A  con- 
siderable series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
dOth,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 


Concluding  Remarks, — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  transmutation  of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks, 
because  they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that 
time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  others' 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
present  state  of  the  organic  world  .has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again  ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations  of 
local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to 
the  variability  of  species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears 
to  have  been  continued  not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by 
the  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  and  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they 
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would  not  haye  increased  and  multiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite 
periods,* 

Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  conjecture 
and  speculation  ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  de* 
monstrated  the  l^th  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, — the 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds 
as  they  have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its 
peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  dose  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that 
the  same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we 
admire  in  the  living  creation  has  equally  characterized  the  organic 
world  at  remote  periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
inexhaustible  variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  in- 
finite  wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multi- 
plied by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  aeries  of  pre- 
existing creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit 
In  times  pastf 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoU  Book  3.  the  Geol  Soc  1837.    Brooeedingi  G 

f  See  the  author's  Anniv.  Address  to     S.  toI.  ii  p.  580. 
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— — ,  on  sheila  in  French  lower  eocene,  229. 
Ardtelie,  lava  in,  488. 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11. 
Argillaceous  rocks,  11. 

schist.  596. 

Argile  plastique,  or  lower  eocene,  230. 

Argileshire,  trap.vein.ln  clicr,  481. 

Argyll,  Duke  of;  on  Isle  of  Mull  tertiaries,  180. 

Arkose,  5U7. 
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,  section  of;  591. 
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Arran,  dike  of  fTveiutoiM  in,  481. 
ArrmgeiDefit  of  f<M>il«  ta  MnU,  S.  11. 
Arthur's  Seat,  altered  atraU  of,  4B&. 
ArwieoU.  tooth  of.  168. 
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Jttropectm  erupaim,  eoc*ne,  319. 

Atkfris  nmmntln,  Ajmvttrj,  435. 

Ashby-de.la-Zouch.  fanit  In  coal-Oeld  of.  89. 

Aicenvion,  lamination  of  roteauie  rocks  in,  613^ 

Afti,  formatiom  at.  17& 

Atherfteld.  cretaeeoui  straU  ol,  SS6. 

Atrium  of  a  volcano,  506. 

Atrppa  rtt/emlmrif,  Ajmrntrj,  4M. 

Atmria  xicxac,  Loadoo  cUj,  219. 

Aogite,  470. 

AtUopora  $erpemg,  Derooian,  426. 

Amricmla  (recrst),  SI9. 

Aurillac.  fre«hvaUr  strata  of,  303. 

AuUen.  Mr.  B.  A.  C,  aa 

,  on  upper  KTe»D-Miid,  3N. 

Australia,  auriferron*  gravel  oC  6Hl 

,  care-brccclaa  of,  lil 

.  extinct  numma^s  in  aurifieroas  fcaral  ct,  OO. 

Anrergne.  freshvater  fismatlpm,  98L 
-^,  succession  of  cfaaages  In,  l^. 

,  lacastrina  strata,  300. 

,  mineral  reins  oC  683. 

-.— .  lodiMial  limestone,  of  301. 

.  extinct  rolcanos  of,  960. 

——,  alluvium  In,  ^0. 

Aveline,  Mr.,  oo  Caradoc  isndstona,  441. 

AHemla  cfgmipes,  A.  i$ur^i9alwi$^  318. 

Awicuiopcettn  nMokahu,  cartMsUrrouB,  418. 
Annus  angulatuM,  London  day,  319. 
Ajmestry  limestone,  437. 

B.iciLLARiyi.  fossll  in  tripoH,  35.        ; 

ruigaris  f,  in  tripoli.  2b. 

Baculitei  anctjn,  B.  Fat>Ja$$u\  34& 

Bsgshot  tands,  21.'» 

Bahia  Klanca,  fossil  remains  at,  155. 

Bais,  Bay  of.  straU  in.  539. 

Bskewcll,  Mr.,  on  cleavage  in  the  Alps,  €08. 

BaIs,  lower  S:lurian  rocks  at.  445. 

Balitna  rmarginata,  tympanic  bone  of.  174. 

Baigray.  ne^r  Glasgow,  stamps  of  trees  ia  eoal,  378. 

Baltic,  brackish  water  strata  on  coast  oT,  130. 

Barrande.  M.,  on  Bohemian  Silurian  rocks,  445. 

— ,  on  primordial  faima,  447. 

,  on  trilobiies,  44.^. 

Barton  clay  described,  213. 

Barcomb«,  chalk -flint  gravel  near,  387. 

Batilosaurut  cetotdn,  331. 

Ba»terot,  M.  de,  oa  tertiaries  of  south  of  France,  111. 

Basalt.  6  470. 

— ,  columnar,  in  the  Bifel,  489. 

,  columnar,  near  Vtcenza,  488. 

— •.  columnar,  or  Giants'  Causeway,  6. 

.  columnar,  structure  of,  487. 

Basset,  term  explained,  56. 

Batrachian.  eggs  of  ?,  in  old  red,  Scotland,  431. 

Bat$,  teeth  of,  220. 

Bayfield.  Capt.,  on  fossil  shells  in  Canada,  134. 

•—— ,  or  inland  cliffs  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  78. 

Bean,  Mr.,  on  Norwich  crag  shells  in  Yorkshire,  1.^6. 

,  on  fossil  shells  from  oolite,  315. 

Beachy  Head,  challt-cliffii  near,  S7& 

Beaumont,  M.  K.  de,  on  rocks  of  Hautas  Alpes,  455. 

,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  480. 

,  on  pisolitic  limestone,  337. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  58). 


BeanmoDt.  If.  E.  4e,  on  quaits, ' 
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.  on  Wealdea  island,  Sn. 

Beck,  Dr.,  cited.  308.  343. 
— ^  on  sraptolites,  445. 
BelemmUa  kaUatmt,  306 ;  B 

Pmmtimmmt^  Oxford  clay.  306. 

BeUfropktm  eattmtus,  cartioaifirroas,  41 1 . 
JMosrpM  $€piamlfm.  eocene.  319. 

Beabridge  or  Bhistead  beds.  Isle  of  WisWt,  IM. 

Beremkn  dOmnamm,  ooli<.e.  309. 

Berger,  Dr..  on  rocks  altered  bf  dikes,  884. 

Brrgmann  on  trap.  464. 

Berlin,  tertiary  strata  near,  190. 

Bermuda  Islands,  lagooas  in,  141. 

— ^.  rocks  of.  78. 

Btrnese  Alps,  gneiss  in,  631. 

Bertbier,  M.,  on  auglie  and  bwabiiuik.  8Qii. 

Beudant.  M..  on  Hungary.  &49. 

Beyrkfa,  M.  on  Berlin  tertiaries.  190. 

,  on  North  German  tertiariea,  179. 

Biarits,  calcareous  rlUb  nC,  71. 
Biltn  tripoli,  composed  of  Infusoria.  Hi 
Binney.  Mr.,  oo  Stigmaria  and  Siyilfaria,  374L 
Bird,  bone  of.  in  lower  eocene  bods,  461. 
— ,  footprints  oC  348. 

,  fossil,  scarcity  of.  463. 

Biscboir.  Prof ,  experfananta  on  heat,  MU 
•— ,  on  steam  at  a  high  toaponiwrc,  fltt. 
Blackdown  beds,  equivalaat  of  faalt.  Stt. 
BlainviUe,  on  number  of  fesMra  of 
Boaae,Dr.,citad.606. 
BobUyc,  M.,  on  inland  dMk,  n. 

.  dred,  560. 

Bog.in»-ore,  16. 

Bohemia,  Silurian  rorka  of,  484. 

Bolderberg,  in  Belgium,  mioawaa^ 

of,  179. 
Bone-bed  of  flsh-remahu  ia  ftnaagli,  4U. 

,  Sihnrian.  435. 

Bone-beds,  usually  contaia  roiled  bOBca,  4M> 
Botm  and  Rupelmonde,  189. 
Bordeaux,  falunian  strata  near,  I79i 

.  tertiary  deposit*  of,  I7?>. 

Borrowdale,  black-lead  of.  38. 

Bosquet,  M..  on  Kleyn  ipawen  lartiary  shells,  131. 

.  on  Blaestricht  bed^,  338. 

Bos  laurus,  tooth  of,  1C7. 

Boston,  U.  S.,  recent  strata  in  aorsas.  opraisaiaad 

bent.  136. 
Bothnia.  Gulf  of,  l^nd  upheaved,  45l 
Bou^,  M.,  on  arrangement  of  rocka,  96. 

,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hungary,  548. 

,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 

— ,  on  Swiss  Alps,  6'£\. 
Bonelii,  on  strata  in  Italy.  1 11. 
Boulder  formation  in  Canada.  140. 

.  mineral  ingredients  of,  133. 

in  EngUnd,  126.  137. 

.  period,  fauna  of^  133. 

Boulders,  129. 

,  striated,  143. 

Boutigny,  M..  cited,  570. 

Bowen,  Lieut.  A..  K.N..  drawings  of  rocks  ia  Gulf 

of  St.  Lawrence,  78. 
Bowerbank.  Mr.,  on  fossil  flora  of  Sheppcy.  317. 
Bowman,  Mr.,  en  coal-seams,  396. 
Bracklesham  Bay.  characteristic  shells  of,  8I&. 
Bradford  encrinites,  308. 
Brash,  term,  explained,  81. 
Bravard.  M..  on  Auvergne  nammalia,  104. 435. 
Brasil,  ossiferous  caves  in,  I6\ 
Breccia  on  am  ient  coast-lines.  73. 
Brickenden.  Captain,  on  Bcin  foiaUa,  417. 
Brighton,  elephant-bed  of,  388. 
Bristol,  doiomitic  conglomerate  near»  359. 
— — ,  section  of  strata  ooar,  108. 
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Brocebi,  on  SttbupeoirinM,  HI.  174. 

Brockedon,  Mr.,  on  Uack-load,  W. 

Broderip*  Mr.,  cited,  313. 

Brodle,  Rrv.  P.  B  ,  on  fossil  in«ects«  301.  MS. 

•— ,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Purbeck  naiaaiirer  found  bf, 

Bromley,  oyster-bed  near,  921. 

Brongnint,  M.  Adolphe,  on  Eocene  flora,  S17. 

^^,  on  flora  of  cretaceous  period,  S66. 

~— ,  on  fossil  plants  in  lias,  829. 

.— t  on  planU  of  buiiter-8aodslein#  S37. 

_— ,  on  fossil  flr-conea,  866. 

— .,  on  Permian  flora,  860. 

•^— ,  on  siglllaria,  869. 

,  on  a«terophylites, 

i— — ,  on  stigmaria,  870. 

—— ,  on  age  of  acrogens,  874. 

Brongtiiart,  M.  Ales.,  on  Paris  lertiarici,  110. 

^^,  on  eocene  formation,  S33. 

-— ,  on  shells  of  nummi^litk  fornakloB,  m* 

,  on  coal-mine  near  Lyons.  377. 

Bromtet  fiabeUtfer^  Devontan,  490. 
Brora,  oolitic  coal-fomation,  31&. 

,  granite  near,  688. 

Brown-coal  of  Germany,  age  af^  181. 199. 
Brown,  Mr.  Richard,  on  stlgmarisB,  870. 
— — ,  on  coal.formation,  370. 
i— -,  on  Cape  Breton  coal  fleid,  383. 

.  on  carboniferous  rain>prints,  384. 

Bach,  Von.   See  Von  Buch. 
Buckland,  Dr.,  on  cnve  at  Kirhdale,  161. 
— — ,  on  coal  plants,  375. 

,  on  coprolites  in  chalk,  348. 

,  on  fish  of  liaii,  388. 

— — ,  on  glaciers  in  Caemarvonshire,  187. 
— .— ,  on  oyster-bed  near  Bromley,  881. 
—w.,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

,  on  term  Poikilitic.  381. 

,  on  sanrians  of  lias,  885. 

._— ,  on  sudden  destmction  of  saurians,  887. 

,  cited,  169.  994. 998.  310, 811. 

Buddie,  Mr.,  on  creeps  in  coal.minee,  80. 
— ,  on  ancient  riTer-channeli  of  coal-period, 
Buist,  Dr.  6.,  on  saltnest  of  Red  Sea,  017. 
Bulimtua  eiltplieus,  910;  B.  luAfitms,  90. 
Bunbury,  Mr.  C.  J.  F.,  on  plants  of  ooHCte 

field.  339 ;  on  fosdl  plants  in  Madeira,  510. 
Buiuen,  Prof.,  on  palagonito,  474. 
Bonter-sandstein,  337^ 
BupreitUT  elytron  of,  tn  oolita,  BIO. 
Burmeisler,  on  trilobites,  445. 
Barnes,  Sir  A.,  cftod,  MO. 

Cairo,  exavations  at,  8. 

Caiamitft  eanin^ormii,  C,  Suek&wiit  867* 

Calamites  near  Pidou,  878. 

Calami,  root-end  <tf,  867 ;  Hrmehtre  ttf^  860. 

CmlamopkyUia  radiam,  ooltto,  807. 

Calamodendron.  368. 

Calcaire  grotsier,  897. 

siliceux,  926. 

Calcareous  rocks,  19. 
Cakarina  rarinpima,  eoeefto;  99ib 
Cmleeola  MondaUna,  Deronian,  49K 
Caldcleugh,  Mr.,  cited,  585. 
Caldera  of  Palma,  496.  to  518. 
California,  auriferons  g rwTel  of,  687. 
OUifmene  BlmmenhtiekiU  Wenlock,  440i 
Cambrian  group.  451. 
•— ,  lowest  foesiliferoas  bede  of,  450. 

rocks  of  Sweden,  445. 

rocks  of  United  States,  456. 

^^  volcanic  rocks,  564. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  tuflll  of,  585. 

CoH^^opk^UumJIenoimm^  Derooian,  4fff, 

Canada,  shells  in  drift  of,  140. 

Cantal,  freshwater  formation  of,  800. 860b 

,  ignaoos  rodU  of,  557. 


coal- 


Cape  Breton,  coal-measures  of.  383. 

Cape  Wrath,  granite-veins  in,  578. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  441. 

Carbonacrads  skale,  814. 

Carbonate  of  lime  scarce  in  motamorphlc  rocks,  014. 

—  in  rocks,  how  tested,  19. 

Carboniferous  group,  361. 

flora,  363-  373. 

limestone  of  North  America,  414. 

-—  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  5^. 
— —  period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  561. 

reptiles,  400. 

Carekarodon  heterodoxy  t<Mtb  of,  916. 
Cardiocarpon  Ottonis,  Perraisn,  369. 
Cardiia  globoaa,  914. ;  C.  pUinieoBia,  915. 
Cardium  poruiosuM,  eocene,  ri9. 
Cardium  dtesimiU,  C.  etriatuium,  309. 
Came,  Mr.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  6S0, 630. 
Carrara  marble,  608, 619. 
CarjfopkjfUia  aeepiioea,  bed  of,  in  Sicily,  158. 
Castrogiovanni,  bent  strau  near,  58. 
Catalonia,  volcanic  region  of,  535. 
Catenopora  eeckaroidee,  Wenlock,  419. 
CatiUus  LamarckH,  chalk,  948. 
CamlopteriM  prinunm^  coal,  864. 
Cautley,  Sir  Proby,  on  SewAlik  Mils,  183. 
Caves  in  Europe,  161 . 

atKirkdale.  161. 

In  Sicily,  160. 

in  Austr«Na,  169. 

Central  France,  Upper  Eocene  of,  195. 
OpkaUupes  LyeUii,  old  red,  419. 
Ceralitrs  nod»»u$^  triassic.  886. 
Ceritkium  einctum,  30;  C.  eameanmt,  919. 

elegatu,  C.  plicaimm,  194  j  C.  meUtmridet,  f91 . 

CervusaleeM.  tooth  of,  167. 

Cestracion  PMUippi  (recent),  jaw  of,  980. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds,  237. 

,  pinnacle  of,  near  Sherrtagbam,  135. 

of  Faxoe,  939. 

,  white,  fossils  of,  96.  946. 

.— ,  white,  section  of,  940. 

,  white,  extent  and  origin  of,  841. 

,  white,  animal  origin  of,  9418. 

,  pebMes  in,  949. 

,  difference  of,  in  North  and  South  Europe,  953, 

Chalk  cliffs,  inland,  on  Seine,  960. 
— -,  needles  of.  in  Normandy,  971 . 

—  flints,  bed  of,  near  Barcombo,  907. 
Ckama  squamosa,  eocene,  910. 
Chambers,  Mr.,  on  Glen  Roy,  88. 
Chamisso,  cited,  948. 
Ckara  ekutica  (recent),  C.  medicagfmUa,  39 ;    C. 

tubereuiaia,  910. 
Chara,  in  freshwater  strata,  81. 

,  in  flinU  of  Cental,  906. 

,  in  Ko'-ene  straU  of  France,  195. 

,  in  Purbeck  beds,  986. 

Charlesworth,  Mr.  B.,on  Crag,  169. 
— t.  on  Stonesfleid  mammiflsr,  461. 
Charpentier,  M..  on  Alpine  gladers,  147.  180. 
Ckeirotherium,  footprints  of,  830.  401 . 
Ckelonian,  footsteps  OC  417. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  33. 
Chiastolite-slate,  597. 
Chili,  eaithquakeio,  61. 

,  gold-mines  in,  479. 

Chiloe,  rocks  drifted  from  Andes  to,  151. 
Ckinuera  monstrosa  (recent),  393. 
Chlorite -schist,  8.  596. 
Christlania,  dike  near,  483. 

,  psssage  of  granite  into  trap-rocks  at,  570. 

,  granite  near,  575. 

,  gneiss  near,  675. 

,  introsloo  of  granite  Into  beds  near,  575. 

Chronological  groups,  108. 

—  table  of  fossUUisrous  sCraU,  105. 
TT  8 
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ddaris  coromata^  cor«I*rag,  30&. 

Cinder-bed.  Purberk»  195. 

Qadororm  steltaria^  pliocene,  15S. 

Clatsiflcatioo  of  rocks  and  ttraU,  2.  10.  104. 

Claiborne,  marine  tliella  of,  1S3. 

Clausen,  Mr.,  on  Brasil  eaves,  165. 

CUmilia  bidau,  Rhine  rall^.  SO. 

CUumlina  corrttgata^  eocene,  ISO. 

Clay,  di>flned,  11. 

CUj-<laCe,  8.  A96. 

Clay -ironstone.  3fl9> 

Clay*,  plastic.  2^. 

Cleavage  of  rocks.  600.  611. 

Climate  of  drift-penod,  146. 

-—  of  coal-period,  099. 

Clinkstone,  or  pbooolite,  476. 

Clinton  groap.  Silorian,  United  States,  449. 

Clgmenia  Unearit^  D**voaian,  40S. 

Coal,  at  Brownsville.  Pennsylvania,  view  of,  307. 

.  coover»ion  of.  into  lignite,  190. 

— ,  how  formed,  375. 
m—^  insects  in,  300. 
measures,  361, 06S. 

—  mine,  near  Lyons,  377. 

,  Nova  Scotia,  timA  required  for  its  growth,  306. 

,  oolitic  at  Brora,  315. 

— -  period,  climate  of,  399. 

—  pipes,  danger  of,  376. 
seams,  cootinnity  of,  390. 

strata,  footprints  of  reptiles  in,  /Ol. 

— .  sigsag  flezares  of.  near  Moos,  53. 
Coal-field  at  Burdicboose,  309. 

,  oolitic,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  331. 

— —  of  Ashby.de.la-Zo«ich,69. 

of  Yorkshire,  fossiU  of,  309. 

.  United  SUtes,  diagram  of,  399. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  beetles  In  coal  of,  300. 
•— ,  fossil  cones  in,  366. 

,  coal-measures  of,  380. 

,  faults  in.  62. 

Coekliodms  contorha,  teeth  of.  413. 
Cockfield  Fell,  rocks  altered  by  dikes,  485. 
CetlaciiUkus grantUaiuSf  icale  of,  357. 
Cetlorkfmckms,  sword  of,  21  6l 
Colchester,  Mr.,  on  mammalia  at  Kyson,  2^0. 
Colour  in  shells  of  roouniain-limestone,  410. 
Columbia,  Vinegar  River  of,  S35. 
Cdme.  ravine  in  lava  of,  555. 
Concretionary  structure.  37. 
Condensation  of  rock-material,  30. 
Cone  of  A  pine,  Purbeck.  301. 
Cones  in  Val  di  Noto,  492. 

—  and  craters,  465. 

and  craters,  absence  of.  in  England,  6. 

Conglomer  <te,  or  pudding-stone,  11.  47. 

dolomitic,  357. 

Conireroiis  trees,  fossil,  371. 
Connecilciit,  valley  of  the,  348. 

beds,  antiquity  of,  331 . 

Conmd.  Mr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  256. 
Convoltdation  of  strata,  33. 
Conocrphalui  siriatus,  Cambrian.  454. 
Conularin  omata^  Devonian.  427. 
Conus  deperditui.  eocene,  217. 
Conybeare,  Mr.,  cited  64.  69.  275.  319. 
— .  on  Plesiosaurus,  324. 

,  on  oolite  and  lias.  330. 

— — ,  on  term  Poikilitic,  334. 

— ^.  on  croc«»diIps,  218. 

rook.  Cant.,  on  Fucu*  giganteus,  243. 

Copro/iffs  ill  ch»lk,  242. 

Coralline  crag,  fossils  in.  171. 

Coral  iklindK  .md  reefs.  34.  46. 

rag  of  oolite,  303. 

CoraU.  Devonian,  geographical  distribution  of,  432. 
— —  of  D«vouian  system,  426. 


Corals  of  Devonian  strata  in  Unitod 

in  Wealock  forsatfoo,  439. 

CarmU,  memnie  ti^  af,  407. 
«y^«<,  407. 


eocene,  194. 
Coriotb,  cnrtusion  of  rocks  by 
Corebrash  of  k>wer  oolite,  SOS. 
Comean,  or  apbaaite,  476. 
Cornwall,  clay  In,  12 ;  granite-votes  in,  874.  MIL 

^,  mineral-veins  in,  6M.  630. 

.  tin  of,  newer  than  Irish  copper,  6S6. 

Gotta,  Dr.  B..  on  granite  In  Sozooj,  509. 

Crag,  coralline,  fo<sils  in,  171 . 

•— ,  comparison  of  telnns  and*  170. 

— ,  tuvio-marine,  Norwich,  155. 

Crags  of  Soffilk,  red  and  coralttM,  m.  ]60. 

Craigleith  fossil  trees,  40. 

quarry,  slanting  tree  In.  079. 

ChRste,  altaciied  to  fdUbras,  S. 

fmritietrnt,  chalk,  9«7. 

CrmtuteUm  tmkmlm,  eocene,  914.  ^ 

CrmMsima  Ommlh\  coralline  crajr.  171. 
Crater  of  Island  of  St.  Paul,  013. 
Creep*  in  coal-mines  described.  Of. 
Creiteeria  in  qoadersandstein,  9^7. 
Cretaceous  rodu  of  Pyrenees,  065. 

group.  235. 

group,  flora  of,  966. 

strate  hi  South  Americu  and  India,  SSd. 

period,  plutoolc  rocks  of,  560. 

— —  volcanic  rocks,  560i 

rocks  In  United  Statas,  105. 

,  lower.  157. 

Crinolda,  Silurian,  440. 

CristeUarim  rottdmtm,  chalk,  16. 

Crocodiles  near  Cuba,  826. 

Croisct,  M.,  on  Auvergae  fossil  mamnialla,  Wt. 

Cromer,  contorted  drift  near,  135. 

Crop  out,  term  explained,  55. 

Crust  of  earth  defi-ed,  2. 

Crystalline  limestone,  3.M. 

—  rocks,  erroneoiuiy  termed  primitive,  9. 
— -  rocks,  foliation  of,  613. 

—  schists  defined.  7. 

Curral,  valley  in  Madeira,  how  formed,  530. 

Curved  strata,  47.  49.  136. 

Cutch,  Runn  of,  346. 

Cuvier,  M.,  on  eocene  formation,  US. 

,  on  Amphitherium,  312. 

,  on  tertiary  strata  near  Paris,  110. 

,  on  fossils  of  Montmartre,  224,  215. 

CifOtkea  glamea  (recent).  365. 
Cyatkiva  Butperbankii,  gault,  407. 
Cifatkocrinitet  fUamus,  carboniferous,  409. 
CjfatMocrmmM  emryocrmoidet.  4'i9.  • 

CpaikopkjfUum  fifxuotmm,  407;  C.  cunpt/otmrn,  426; 

C  tfrbinalnm,  439. 
dfcwffotdea  mrgaiop^Ua,  Purbeck,  297. 
Cjfcaditet  comphts.  oolite.  315. 
Cycla*  amm'ca,  133  :  C.  obovata,  28. 
CjfcioptntM  Hibfrnicm,  Devonian,  418. 
Cyclopian  Islands  in  Sicily,  527. 
Cpciostoma  elrgans,  pleistocene,  30. 
Cjflimdn'tet  acuttu,  oolite,  309. 
Cyprtta  eoecmeUoidts,  red  crag.  171. 
Cyprides^  Lower  Purbecks.  S97:  Middle   Purbeckf, 

2!»5  ;  Upper  Purbecks.  294  ;  Wml.len.  263. 
Cypridina  terrato striata,  Devonian,  42*. 
Cypris  T  in/Iota,  coal,  387. 
Cypris  in  Lias.  328. 

in  Woalden.  263. 

— —  in  marl  of  Anverpne.  200. 

—  lu  Purbeck  bedr,  994,  295.  597. 

Cyrma    consobrma,  28;   C.  cuneffitrmtii,  221;   C 
semistria/a^  194. 
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CjstideK  fo  SilDrian  rocks.  444. 
CythereUa^  chalk,  96. 

DADoxYhoKy  ooal.phmt,  372. 

Dana,  Mr,  on  cr/Rtalline  limettooe.  604. 

,  on  coral.r«ef  In  Sandwich  Islands,  S4S. 

«  on  volcano!  of  Sandwich  Islands,  493. 497. 551. 

Dapeditu  moniUjer,  scales  of.  322. 
Dapknogene  emnamomi folia,  192. 
Dartmoor,  granite  of,  086. 
Darwin.  Mr.  on  foliation,  613. 

,  cited,  242.  243. 

,  on  boulders  and  glaciers  in  8.  America,  144. 

,  on  cleavage  in  South  America,  613. 

— ,  on  coral- islands  of  Pacifle,  242. 

-— ,  on  dike  in  St.  Helena,  ft33. 

— — ,  on  habit*  of  ostrich.  3.M. 

— — ,  on  fossils  in  South  Am«>rica,  155. 

-— ,  ou  Fucus  giganteus,  243. 

— ,  on  gradual  rise  of  part  of  Sooth  America,  46. 

~,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  6IG. 

— ,  on  parallel  roads.  87.  88. 

— ,  on  Plutonic  rocks  of  Andes,  ft83. 

— .  on  recent  strata  near  Lima,  121. 

■^—,  on  saurians  in  Galapagos  Islands,  326. 

— -,  on  sinking  of  coral-reefs,  46. 

,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  137. 

Daubeny,  Dr..  on  the  SolfaUra,  602. 

,  on  Tolcanos  in  Auvergne,  557. 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  Itassic  spirifers,  319. 

Dawson,  Mr.,  on  coal-planu,  382. 

Dax.  inland  cliff  at,  72. 

Dean,  forest  of.  coal  in,  399. 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprinU,  349. 

Decken,  M.  von,  on  granite-veins  fai  Cornwall,  445 ; 

on  reptiles  in  Saarbriick  coal-field,  400. 
De  Koninck,  M.,  cited,  185.  189. 
— ,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiarles,  185. 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  H..  cited,  294.  298.  328. 

,  on  Carrara  marbles,  619. 

— -,  on  clay-beds,  33a 

— ,  on  clay-  ironstone,  389. 

•— •  on  coal-measures  near  Swansea,  362. 

— ,  on  fossil  trees.  South  Wales,  376. 

-— ,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  600. 

,  on  mineral-veins,  631.  633.  637. 

— — ,  on  term  supracretaceous,  103. 

«— ,  on  trap  of  new  red  sandstone  period,  661. 

Delesse,  M..  analysis  of  minerals,  479. 

— — ,  on  basalt,  470. 

_^,  on  hypersthene  rock,  477. 

^— ,  on  bypogene  limestone.  604. 

— ,  on  laterite  of  Antrim,  475. 

,  on  pyroxene,  469. 

— -,  on  serpentine,  478. 

Deluge,  4. 

Denudation  explained,  66. 

of  the  Weald  Valley,  272. 

,  terraces  of,  in  Sicily,  75. 

—  of  volcanic  craters,  508.  511. 
Derbyshire,  lead.veins  of,  635. 
Deshayes,  M.,  identification  of  shells,  185. 

,  on  fossil  shrlls  In  Hungary.  549. 

,  on  lower  eocene  shells,  2i9. ' 

,  on  tertiary  classification,  1 16. 

,  on  upper  marine  strata,  1H5. 

Desmarest,  on  irappean  rocks,  91. 
Desnoyers.  M.,  on  Faluns  of  Touraine,  HI. 
Desor,  M.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  North  America,  140. 
Devonian  system,  term  explained,  423. 
series  of  North  Devon,  424. 

—  series  of  Russia,  429. 

series  of  United  States,  430. 

De  Wael,  M.,  on  Antwerp  strata,  174. 
Diagonal,  or  crosj  stratification,  16. 
Diatomaeetf  in  tripoli,  35. 
Dieeroi  arietimvm,  305. 


Dicotyledoooui  leaves  in  lower  chalk,  267. 
Didelpkyt  Axara  (recent).  Jaw  of,  312. 
Didifmograptus  geminus,  D.  Murchitoni,  446. 
Dike  in  St.  Helena,  533. 
Dikeiocephahu  Minttfsottnsis,  457. 
Dikes  at  Palagonia  in  Sicily,  533. 
— —  defined,  6. 

in  Scotland,  481.    , 

— —  of  Somma,  530. 

——t  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre,  480.  482. 
Diluvium,  popular  explanation  of  term,  139. 
Dinornis  of  New  Zealand,  166. 
Dinotherium  giganteum,  skuU  of,  177. 
Dinotherlum  in  India,  18-^. 
Diorite,  or  greenstone,  471.  47G. 
Dip,  tenn  explained,  53. 
DiptograpmsJoU'umt  D.  prisUs,  446. 
DirUbed  of  Furbeck.  298.  301. 
Dolerite,  or  green»tone,  470.  477. 
Dolomite  defined,  13. 
Dolomitic  conglomerate,  357. 

-  Domite,  or  earthy  trachyte,  477. 

Doue,  M.  B.  de.  on  volcanos  of  Velay,  557. 
Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer,  135. 

in  Ireland,  138. 

in  Norfolk,  132. 

—— ,  meteorite*  in,  152. 

— ,  northern,  iu  Scotland,  131. 

,  northern,  in  North  Wales.  137- 

of  Scandinavia,  North  Oertnany,and  Rus:iia,12C. 

— —  period,  climate  of,  146. 

period,  subsidence  in,  142. 

shells  in  Canada,  141. 

Dudley  limestone,  439. 

,  shales  of  coal  near,  r>00. 

Dufr^noy,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  600. 

,  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  559. 

Dufl;  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  old  red,  416. 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  265. 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone  of,  416. 
DyiosUr  ringens,  inferior  oolite,  316. 

EcHiNODBXMS  of  coraliiue  crag,  173. 
EchiHo$phmriU$  Saltkictu,  444. 
Echinus,  with  Crania  attached,  23. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  256. 
Kgerton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  marl-slate,  3.^6. 
— ,  on  fossil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  351. 

,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  213. 

,  on  saurians  and  fidh  in  new  red  sandstone,  338. 

•— ',  on  Ichthyosaurus,  323. 

Egg-like  bodies  in  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  421. 

Egg*,  fossil,  of  snake,  \'i6. 

Ehreuberg,  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 

,  on  infusoria,  25. 

— ,  ou  Silurian  foraminifera,  448. 
Eifel,  volcanos  of,  543—548. 
Riephant-bed,  Brighton,  v»8, 
Elepkas  primigenius,  tooth  of.  166. 
Elgin,  rfptile  of  old  riMl,  found  near,  416. 
Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  637. 

,  terra  explained,  587. 

Encrinite,  plate  of,  overgrown  with  SerpuUe  and 

Bryotoa,  308. 
Encrinite  of  Bradford,  338. 
Encrinus  liUtformis,  336. 
Eocene/oroifiiMi/Srra,  228. 

formations,  208. 

formations  in  England,  209. 

granite,  583. 

strata  in  France,  195.  223. 

—  {traU  in  United  States,  232. 
— ^.  term  defined,  1 16. 

•^,  upper,  near  Louvain,  Belgium,  177. 
<— —  volcanic  rocks,  558. 
Eppelsheim,  Dinotherium  of,  177.  192. 
EquiseUce*  of  coal.period,  367. 
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EquisetiUs  eoivtfmaris,  33A. 
Equisetum  of  Vlrgiiii«o  oolite,  332. 

giganteum  of  S.  America,  reccot,  367. 

Equut  cnbaUutt  tooth  of,  167. 

Erman  on  meteoric  Iron  In  RuisU,  153. 

Erratics,  Alpine,  147. 

.— .,  northern  origin  of,  129. 

Eschara  ditticha,  chalk,  249. 

Eschar ina  oeeani,  chalk,  249. 

Etcher,  M.,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  160. 

Esiheria  f,  Richmond,  U.  S.,  W. 

Etna,  deposits  of,  517. 

EuMomia  radiaiaj  807. 

Euofnpkalus  pfntaguiattUt  411. 

Euphotide,  477. 

Eurlte,  569.  597. 

Kuritic  porphf  ry  described,  466. 

Ettracrinus  BHareus,  lias,  382. 

Faluns  of  Touraine.  HI.  176. 

Faluns,  comparison  of,  and  crag.  178. 

Falunian  type,  distinitnosi  of.  from  Eocene,  180. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  on  SewAlik  Hills,  183. 

Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Farnham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  359. 

Faseicuiarfa  auranlium,  l72. 

Fault,  term  eaplained,  62. 

Faults,  oriftin  of,  64. 

Favositet  Gotklanriica,  439  ;  F.  pol^morpka^  426. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of.  239. 

Fflit  tigrit,  tooth  of,  168. 

Felixstow,  remains  of  cetacea  found  near,  174. 

Felspar,  Tarieties  of,  457. 

Fencttella  retifbrmit^  355. 

Ferns  in  coal-measures,  364. 

Fife,  altered  rock  in.  485. 

Fifeshire,  trap.dike  iu,  5f  3. 

Fish,  oldest,  in  Upper  Ludlow,  435. 

Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaceoua,  25CL 

of  Brown-coal,  545. 

of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  419. 

of  Wealden,  263. 

Fi<s(ircs    filled    with   metallic   matter,   629.      See 

Mineral  veins. 
Fitton,  Dr.,  on  lower  cretaceous  Itedi,  267. 

,  cited.  261.  294.  298.  ^A. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  scales  uf  fish  in  old  red,  418. 

,  on  trap-rocks  In  coal-field  of  Forth,  661. 

,  on  trap-dike  in  Fifeshire,  568. 

Flints  or  chalk,  11.844. 
Flora,  carboniferous,  363. 

cretaceous,  266. 

of  London  clay,  217. 

— — ,  porraian,  359. 

Flots,  term  explained,  91. 

Flysch.  explnnation  of  term,  232. 

Foliation,  term  defined,  613. 

Fontainelileau,  Gr^s  de,  185.  195. 

Footprint  of  bird,  349. 

Foo/pr/n/«  of  reptiles,  339.  849.  402,  403.  417. 

Foraminifera,  chalk,  26;  tertiary,  180.  216.  228.  231. 

232  ;  paleozoic,  413.  448. 
Forbes,  Mr.  Uavid.  on  foliation,  614. 
Forbes,  Prof.  E.,  on  Bembridge  series,  186.  188. 

,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  442. 

,  on  Cystideae,  443. 

,  on  Hempstead,  Isle  of  Wight  series,  186  193. 

• ,  on  Mull  leaf-bed,  181. 

,  on  shells  in  crag-dcpoftits,  173. 

— ^.  on  cretaceous  fos«iI  shelln,  255. 

,  on  fossils  of  the  faluns.  177. 

,  on  fossils  in  drift  in  South  Ireland,  138. 

,  on  deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian  strata,  459. 

,  on  echinoderms  of  coralline  crag,  173. 

,  on  fauna  of  boulder-period.  132. 

,  on  migrations  of  moUutca  in  glacial-period, 

173. 


fM. 


Forbes,  E.  on  fosaUs  nf  Fufbwk  giof^  fM.  tM.  M. 

,  on  straU  at  Atberaeld,  tft. 

,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  ooUte-pertod.  MD. 

,  on  depth  of  animal  Hit  ia  JS^Mn,  W.  144. 

<— >,  on  geogni|rfiicml  prov  faces,  lft7* 

Forbes,  Prof.  Jaanee,  on  lOMe  In  giadar-lee.  A3. 

— >,  on  thA  Alpe,  160. 

Forehhammer,  on  seratdMd  UmeetoDOt  tt7. 

Forest,  foaail,  in  Norfolk,  184.  IST. 

Forest  marble  of  oolite,  30C. 

Forfarshire,  old  red  sandstono  ia,  €01. 

Formation,  term  defined,  3. 

Foaail  ferns  in  eartKMiaceoiu  4iele^  tif. 

footstept,  337. 339, 340. 

forest  in  Isle  of  Portland,  St. 

forest  in  Nora  Scotia,  379. 

forest  near  WoUertaamptoa,  917. 

—  plants  in  vealdeo,  265. 
•^  remains  in  caves,  160. 

shells  frooi  Etna,  6ST  ;  near  Orftfoeo,  IV. 

shells  of  llayence  itrate,  191 ;  of  VirgiaU,  Itt. 

shells,  pauim. 

,  term  defined,  4. 

trees  erect,  375. 

wood,  perforated  by  rercidfaus,  94. 

wood,  petrifaction  of,  19. 

Fossils,  arrangement  of,  in  strata,  S. 

,  freshwater  and  marine,  97. 

in  chalk  at  Fasoe,  139. 

in  faluns  of  TourainA.  177. 

-^  of  chalk  and  greensand,  M6. 948. 
.—  of  Connecticut  beds,  351. 
'— —  of  coralline  crag,  172. 
'— —  of  devonian  system,  496. 
— —  of  eocene  strauin  I7nitad 

of  Isle  of  Wight,  909. 

oflUs.318.329. 

of  London  day,  219. 

•— .  of  lower  greensand.  1B9. 
—'  of  Ludlow  formation.  419. 

of  Maestrlcht  beds,  938. 

•—  of  mountain  limestone,  407. 
— —  of  new  red  sandstone,  395. 117. 

of  old  red  sanditone,  419. 

of  oolite,  266.  302.  309. 

of  Permian  limestone,  156,  857. 

of  Purbeck,  294. 

—.of  red  crag,  171. 

of  Richmond,  U.  S.,  atraU,  819. 

of  Solenhofen,  303. 

<— .-  of  upper  greensand,  859. 
of  wealden,  262. 

— — ,  petrifaction  of,  39.->43. 

— ,  test  of  the  age  of  formatiooi,  98. 

Fossilifernus  strata,  tabular  view  of.  AlPO. 

Foumet,  M.,  on  mineral-veins  of  Auvergne,  632. 

,  on  ditintegratiou  of  rocks,  601. 

_— ,  on  quartz,  568. 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  W.,  635.  on  Comlah  loes,  636. 

Fox.  Rev.  Mr.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of 
Wight,  210. 

Freshwater  lieds  of  Isle  of  Wight.  209. 

deposits  in  valley  of  Thames,  153. 

-^.  land-shells  numerous  in.  i7. 

Freshwater  formations  of  Auvergne,  198. 

Freshwater    formations,   how   distinguished    firess 
marine,  27.  28.  30.  32. 

associated  with  Norfolk  drift,  133. 

Freshwater  shells  in  brown-coal  near  Boon,  544. 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  33.  243. 

Ful^ur  canaliculottu,  182. 

Fuller's  earth  of  oolite,  315. 

Fundy.  Bay  of.  impressions  in  red  mud  of.  148. 

Fungia  pateliaris  (recent),  407. 

Futulimi  cylindrieu,  413. 

Fttsus  contraritUt  171  ;  F.  ptadricuitmhu,  IU. 
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Broccbi,  on  Sttbapenainn,  111.  174. 

Brockedon,  Mr.,  on  Uack-load,  W. 

Broderip,  Mr.,  cited,  313. 

Brodie,  Rtt.  P.  B  ,  on  fossil  fo«ectt,  301.  MB. 

— — ,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Purbeck  manm&fer  fooad  b/* 

Bromley,  oyster  .bed  near,  S2I. 

Broognlsrt,  M.  Adolphe,  on  Eoccdo  Sora,  S17. 

— — >,  on  flora  of  cretaeooui  period,  S66. 

-i^,  on  fossil  plants  In  lias,  8B9. 

^—t  oo  plants  of  bunter>saodslein#  SI7. 

^•^t  on  fossil  flr.cones,  866. 

i— .,  on  Permian  flora,  360. 

^— ,  on  siglUaria,  SfiO. 

— ,  on  a«terophylites,  389. 

i— -,  on  stigmaHa,  370. 

-.^-,  on  age  of  acrogens,  374. 

Brongiiiart,  M.  Alex.,  on  Paris  lertlariea,  110. 

^^,  on  eocene  formation,  333. 

-^,  on  sliells  of  nunim»litk  formalioB,  331. 

■  ■   -,  on  coal-mine  near  Lyons,  377. 

Bromtet  fiabellifer^  Devontan,  438. 

Brora,  oolitic  coal-fomatio*,  315. 

.  granite  near,  688. 
Brown-coal  of  Germany,  age  af,  181. 193. 
Brown,  Mr.  Richard,  on  stigniaria,  370. 
«— ,  on  coal.fonnation,  370. 

,  oo  Cape  Breton  coal  fleid,  383. 
_ _,  on  carboniferous  rain>prints,  384. 
Bach.  Von.   Sfe  Von  Buch. 
Bockland,  Dr.,  on  cave  at  Kirlidalt,  Ml. 
.— — ,  on  coal  plants,  375. 

,  on  coprolites  in  chalk,  343. 

,  on  fish  of  lias,  333. 

— — ,  on  glaciers  in  Caernarvonshire,  117. 
.— .,  on  oyster-bed  near  Bromley,  331. 
—w.,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

,  on  term  Poikilitic,  334. 

— — ,  on  saorians  of  Has,  335. 
«-~,  on  sudden  destruction  of  saurian,  387. 
— ,  cited,  163.  394. 398.  310.  811. 
Buddie,  Mr.,  on  creeps  in  coal.miaea,  00. 
.    — ,  on  ancient  rirer-chanaels  of  eoal-periad, 
Bulst,  Dr.  G.,  on  saltaess  of  Red  Sea,  817. 
Bulimta  Hltpiieus,  210;  B.  liiAr^CM,  80. 
Banbury,  Mr.  C.  J.  F..  on  plants  of  oaNtle 

field.  333 ;  on  fossil  plapu  in  Madeira,  519. 
Bunsen,  Prof.,  on  palagonita,  474. 
Bonter-sandsteln,  337^ 
Bvprettiif  elytron  of.  tn  oolita,  810. 
Burmeister,  on  trilobites,  445. 
Bomes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  840. 

Caiao,  exaTations  at,  8. 

Cmlaimiiet  camu^ormii^  C  Suek&wfi,  98t* 

Calamites  near  Piotou,  878. 

CmlamUe,  rooi-end  <tf,  867 ;  termttmrt  tff,  808. 

CmUumapkpUia  rmdiatm,  aolita,  307. 

Calamodendron.  368. 

Calcaire  grntsier,  387. 

__  sUiceux,  3%. 

Calcareous  rocks,  13. 

CkilcarAsa  rarinpima^  eoeenei;  838b 

Caleeola  sandalina,  Devonian,  43K 

Caldcleugh.  Mr.,  eited.  536. 

Caldera  of  Palma,  496.  to  513. 

Califomia,  anriferoas  graTol  of,  687. 

Cmipmne  BlnmenbadUi,  Wenkwk,  440i 

Cambrian  group.  451. 

..— .,  lowest  fossiliferoos  beds  of,  458. 

.—  rocks  of  Sweden,  4^5. 

rocks  of  United  States,  4.55. 

—  Tolcanlc  rocks,  564. 

Campafna  di  Roma,  tuflll  of,  585. 

Cmmpopkf^Umm  Jlemotmm,  Deroniaa,  4fff, 

Canada,  shells  in  drift  of,  140. 

Cantal,  freshwater  fonaatlon  of,  300. 568^ 

,  Ifnaoos  roeka  of,  557. 


Cape  Breton,  coal-measures  of,  383. 

Cape  Wrath,  granite-reins  to,  578. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  441. 

Carbonacetitis  skak,  814. 

Carbonate  of  lime  scaree  in  metamorpfate  rocks,  034. 

in  rocks,  how  tested,  13. 

Carboniferous  group,  361. 
——'  flora,  363-  373. 

limestone  of  North  America,  414. 

.—  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  5«6. 
—  period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  561. 

reptiles,  400. 

Carekurodon  htterodom^  t<Mtb  of,  316. 
Canfiocarpois  Otionit,  Permian,  859. 
Caraiia  globoaa,  314. ;  C.  pUinieoBia,  315. 
Cardium  porulosum^  eocene,  3'i9. 
Cardium  diisimile,  C.  Mtrtahiimm,  303. 
Carne,  Mr.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  6S0, 630. 
Carrara  marble,  608, 619. 
Caryopk^ilia  ctetfitom.  bed  of.  in  Sicily.  158. 
Castrogioranni,  bent  strau  near,  59. 
Catalonia,  volcanic  region  of,  535. 
Catenopora  esckaroides,  Wenloek,  489. 
CttWlus  LamarckH,  chalk,  348. 
CatUopUris  prinunm^  eoal,  364. 
Caudey,  Sir  Proby.  on  SewAlik  Mils,  183. 
Caves  in  Europe,  161 . 

atKirkdale,  161. 

In  Sicily,  160. 

in  Australia,  163. 

Central  France,  Upper  Eocene  of,  195. 
CrpkaUupfi  LpeUii,  old  red,  419. 
CeratUfi  $todo$u;  triassic.  386. 
CiTtM/amcnirfatis,  30;  C.  emtn^mm,  313. 

etegam,  C.  plieaimm,  194  i  C,  mtlmnvidet,  33! . 

Carvusaices^  tooth  of,  167. 

LestracioH  PAUUppt  (r«»nt).  >aw  of,  360. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds,  237. 

,  pinnacle  of,  near  Sherrlngbani,  138. 

of  Faxoe,  339. 

,  white,  fossils  of,  36. 346. 

-.— ,  white,  sectioa  of,  84a 

— ,  white,  extent  and  origin  of.  341. 

,  white,  aniroai  origin  of,  348. 

,  pebMes  la.  343. 

,  difference  of,  in  North  and  South  Europe,  353. 

Chalk  cim,  inland,  on  Seine.  369. 

— ,  needles  of,  In  Normandy,  371 . 

.—  flints,  bed  of,  near  Barcomba,  387. 

Ckama  squamosa^  oaeene,  318. 

Chambers.  Mr.,  on  Glen  Roy,  88. 

Chamlsso,  cited,  343. 

Ckara  etastica  (recent),  C.  medicaginmla,  33 ;    C. 

hibereuUUa,  310. 
Chara,  in  freshwater  strata,  81. 

,  in  flinU  of  Cantal,  306. 

,  ia  Ko'-ene  straU  of  France,  196. 

,  in  Purbeck  beds,  396. 

Charlesworth,  Mr.  B.,on  Crag,  169. 
— t.  on  Stonesfleld  mammifiBr,  461. 
Charpentier,  M.,  on  Aipme  gladers,  147.  180. 
Cheirotherium,  footprints  of,  330.  401 . 
CAelom'a»,  footsteps  of,  417. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  depoalta,  33. 
Chiastolite-slate,  697. 
Chili,  eaithquakein,  61. 

,  gold-mines  in,  478. 

Chiloe.  rocks  drifted  from  Andes  lo,  151. 
Ckiwuera  monstrosa  (recent),  333. 
Chlorite -schist,  8.  596. 
Christlania,  dike  near.  483. 

,  passage  of  granite  Into  trap-rocks  at,  .'JTO. 

,  granite  near,  575. 

,  gneiss  near,  675. 

r  intmston  tff  granite  Into  beds  near,  578. 

(Chronological  groups,  188. 

table  of  fossUUarottS  straU,  105. 
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Hornblende-Kbijc.  895.  OH. 
Horoer,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Eilel,  543. 

on  Hok^jchhis,  4B0L 

HoroM,  Dr..  on  shelb  ot  Y'tnoM  tertiuT  bnte,  18a 
Hubtwrd.  Prof.,  on  graniU'Tein  in  White  Moan- 

Uint,  380. 
Hugi,  M.,  on  Swiu  Alp«,  €2L 
Humboldt,  on  uniforai  character  of  rocks,  GUl 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  471. 

■.  volcanic  rock*  of,  649. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  experiments  on  cUy-iroostODe,  389. 
Huttoo,  opinions  of.  GO. 
Huttonlan  thmry,  93. 
Hjfitma  apH^ta^  tooth  of,  168. 
Jfybodms  retiaUahu,  tooth  and  ray  oti  dSS. 

pUcatHis,  teeth  of.  338. 

HprnenoeariM  vermiettrnda,  452. 
Hyperstheoe  rodi,  477. 
Hypogene,  term  defined,  9. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of,  821 

—  or  metamorphk  limestone,  896. 

iBBSTSod,  Capt.,  on  chalk.  Isle  of  Wight,  251. 
Ice,  rocks  drifted  bf .  1/7. 
Icebergs,  stranding  of,  136.  144. 

,  magnitude  of,  128. 

Iceland,  icebergs  drifted  to,  144. 
Ichthyolites  of  old  red  sandstone,  423. 
Jcktkpottutnu  eommmni$t  skeleton  of,  324 ;  paddle 

of,  325. 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 

of  Siebeng eUrge  and  Westerwald,  545. 

of  Val  di  Noto,  492. 

Iguanodon,  notice  of  the,  261.  263. 
Igummodon  MamteUi,  teeth  of,  262. 
India,  cretaceous  system  In,  256. 
— — ,  freshwater  deposits  of,  183. 
— ^,  oolitic  formation  in,  333. 
Indosial  limestone,  Auvergne,  901. 
Inferior  oolite,  315. 
Infusoria  in  tripoli,  24. 
Inland  sea-clifft  In  South  of  England,  71. 
Inoceramus  Lamarckii,  chalk,  248. 
Insect,  wing  of  neuropterous,  329. 
Insects  in  coal,  388. 
^—  in  lias,  328. 

in  oolite,  3ia 

-^  in  Purbeck  bfds,  301. 
Invertebrate  animals,  period  of,  457. 
Ireland,  coal  strata  of,  362. 
— — ,  Devonian  plants  of,  418. 

,  drift  in,  138. 

Isastrtea  oblonga,  I.  Ti$burieH*is,  302. 
Uchia,  volcanic  coues  in,  529. 

,  post-pliocene  strata  of,  118. 

Itle  of  Wight,  freshwater  beds  of,  211. 
honorpbism,  theory  of,  468. 

Jackson,  Dr.  C.  T.,  analysis  of  fossil  bones.  UH. 
James,  Capt.,  on  fossils  in  drift.  South  Ireland,  130. 
Java,  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  234. 

,  volcanos  of,  496. 

Jobert.  M.,  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  559. 

Joints,  608. 

Jorullo,  lava-stream  of,  580. 

Junghuhn,  Dr.,  on  Javanese  volcanoa,  496. 

Jura,  alpine  blocks  on,  149. 

limestone,  304. 

,  structure  of,  55. 

Kasoaroo,  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  figured,  163. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  Cheirotherium,  339. 
Kaye,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  356. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  in,  213. 
Keilhau,  Prof.,  cited,  587.  600. 

,  on  dike  of  greenstone,  482. 

~^,.on  foliation,  614. 


KeOhati,  on  gneiM  umr  CfciiaHarta,  971. 

,  on  granite,  877. 

Kellovay  mck.  34. 

Kcntiah  chalk,  sudgalU  in,  t2. 

— —  rag,  lower  gvetnssnd,  258. 

Kenper,  the.  335. 

Kilauea,  v<rfcanic  crater  of.  494. 

KiUas  in  granite  of  Cornwall,  600. 

Kilkenny  yoUow  sandstone,  foeail  plantt  of;  418^ 

Kimmeridge  clay.  301. 

King,  Dr..  on  foocprinU  of  reptile,  409. 

King.  Prof.,  OB  Permian  groop  nod  foaaOa.  383. 

Kirkdale,caveat,l€l. 

Kysoo,  in  Soflblk,  straU  d,  219. 


LAMTiuxTmoDOH  JmeEiu^  tooth  d,  346^  341. 

paekggmatkm^  outline  of;  342. 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Aovergne.  208. 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rhrers,  33. 

of  Bermuda  Islands,  241. 

Lake  craters  of  Eifel,  545. 

crater  of  Laach,  547. 

Lakes,  dqxMits  in,  3. 
Lamarck  on  bivalve  moUusea,  29. 
Lamua  eUgan$,  tooth  of,  eocene,  216. 
Land,  rising  and  sinking,  45. 
Landenian,  or  lower  eocene  beds,  236. 
Lapidificatioo  of  fossils,  43. 
La  Roche,  estuary  of,  14. 
Laterite,  475.  477. 
Lava,  473. 

—  current,  Auvergne,  552. 

current,  Madeira,  view  of;  522. 

,  relation  to  trap,  490. 

stream  of  Jorullo.  580. 

—  streams,  effects  of,  6. 
of  Stromboll,  581. 

Lea,  Mr.,  footprints  of  reptile  discovered  by,  404. 
Leaf-bed,  mioceoe,  of  ble  of  Mull,  180. 

In  Madeira,  519. 

Lead'Veins  in  Permian  rocks,  638. 

Le<ta  amjfgdaloidcs,  319 ;   L.  Dnhayaiamay  189 ;  L. 

ob/onga,  131. 
Lehman  on  classification  of  rocks,  91. 
Leibniti,  theory  of,  94. 

Leidy,  Dr.,  on  supposed  cetaceans  of  the  chalk,  255. 
I^pidodendra,  365. 
Lepidodendrou,  stem  of,  from  Ireland,  418. 

Stembergii,  366. 

Lepidostrobus  ornatus,  36& 
Lepidtttut  gigaiy  scales  of,  321. 

ManUUi,  teeth  and  scale  of,  263. 

LfpUetta  depressa,  449 ;  L.  Moorei,  320. 
Leptignitf,  or  whitestone,  570. 
Lewes,  coomb  near,  278. 
Lias,  318. 

and  oolite,  origin  of,  329. 

at  Lyme  Regis,  325. 

,  fossil  plants  of,  339. 

in  United  States,  331. 

—  |>eriod,  vulcanic  rocks  of,  560. 
— — .  plutonic  rocks  of,  585. 

Llebig,  Prof.,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  lignite,  398. 
— — ,  on  preservation  of  fossil  bones  in  caverns.  16S. 
Lima  gigantea,  319 ;  L.  Hoperi,  348. 
Lima,  South  America,  recent  strata  of,  121. 
Limagne  d*  Auvergne,  freshwater  formations  of,  198. 
Limburg,  or  upper  eocene  strata  of  Belgium,  189. 
Lime    in   solution,  source  of,  43 ;   scarcity  of,  in 

metamorphic  rocks,  624. 
Limestone,  brecciated,  354. 

,  ciystalline,  3.^. 

— — ,  compact,  355. 

,  fofsiliferous,  355. 

,  hippurlte.  353. 

•^,  Indusial,  Auvergne,  201. 
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Cjrstldea  In  Silurian  rocks .  444. 
Cfftkerelia,  dulk,  96. 

Dadoxylon,  ooAl.plant,  87«. 

Dana,  Mr.,  on  crynUiline  limestone,  604. 

— — ,  on  coral-rfef  in  Sandwich  Islands,  242. 

,  on  volcanos  of  Sandwich  Islands,  498. 497.  Ml. 

Dapedhu  moniUfer,  scales  of.  324. 
Dapknogene  eitmamomifolia,  192. 
Dartmoor,  granite  of.  586. 
Darwin,  Mr.  on  foliation.  613. 

,  cited,  242.  243. 

— ,  on  boulders  aud  glaciers  in  S.  America,  144. 

,  on  cleavage  in  South  America,  613. 

— -^  on  coral-  islands  of  Paciflc.  242. 

— -,  on  diiie  in  St.  Helena.  ft33. 

— ,  on  habits  of  ostrich,  3.M. 

— ,  on  fossils  in  South  America,  156. 

— ,  ou  FucuB  giganteus,  243. 

— ,  on  gradual  ri»e  of  part  of  South  America,  46. 

— — ,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  610. 

-^,  on  parallel  roads.  g7. 88. 

— ,  on  Plutonic  rocks  of  Andes,  .^83. 

— ^,  on  recent  strata  near  Lima,  121. 

-^— ,  on  saurians  in  Galapagos  1 1  lands,  386. 

— ,  on  sinking  of  coral-reefs,  46. 

. ,  on  WfUh  glaciers,  137. 

Daubenj,  Dr.,  on  the  SolfaUra,  602. 

,  on  rolcanos  in  Aurergne,  6."i7. 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  liasslc  spirifers,  319. 

Dawson,  Mr.,  on  coal-planU,  382. 

Daz,  inland  clilTat,  72. 

Dean,  forest  of.  coal  in,  399. 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprinU,  349. 

Decken,  M.  von,  on  granite-veins  in  Cornwall,  445 ; 

on  reptiles  in  Saarbriick  coal-field,  400. 
De  Koninck,  M.,  cited,  185.  189. 
«—,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiarles,  185. 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.,  cited,  294.  298.  328. 

,  on  Carrara  marbles.  619. 

— ,  on  day-beds,  33a 

— ^,  on  clay  ironstone.  389. 

— ,  on  coal-measures  near  Swansea.  362. 

•^— ,  on  fossil  trees.  South  Wales,  876. 

— — ,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  600. 

,  on  mineral-veins,  631. 633.  637. 

— ,  on  term  supracretaceous,  103. 

w— ,  on  trap  of  new  red  sandstone  period,  561. 

Delesse,  M.,  analysis  of  minerals,  479. 

— ,  on  basalt,  470. 

^^,  on  hypersthene  rock,  477. 

•— ,  on  hypogene  limestone.  604. 

— ,  on  laterite  of  Antrim,  475. 

,  on  pyroxene,  469. 

— ,  on  serpentine,  478. 

Deluge,  4. 

Denudation  explained,  66. 

of  (he  Weald  Valley,  272. 

,  terraces  of,  in  Sicily,  75. 

— -  of  volcanic  craters,  5U8.  511. 
Derbyshire,  lead-veins  of,  635. 
Deshayes,  M.,  identification  of  shells,  185. 
— ,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hungary,  549. 

,  on  lower  eocene  shells,  2i9. ' 

,  on  tertiary  classification,  1 16. 

— — ,  on  upper  marine  strata.  IH.'J. 
Desmarest,  on  trappean  rocks,  91. 
Desnoyers,  M.,  on  Faluns  of  Touraine,  111. 
Desor,  M.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  North  America,  140. 
Devonian  system,  term  explained,  423. 

series  of  North  Devon,  424. 

—  series  of  Ruisia,  4V9. 

series  of  United  Sutes .  430. 

De  Wael,  M.,  on  Antwerp  strata,  174. 
Diagonal,  or  crosj  stratification,  16. 
JHatmmacem  In  trlpoli,  25. 
JHeeroi  arieUmmwt,  805. 


Dicotyledonoui  leaves  in  lower  chalk,  267. 

DideiphifM  Axara  (recent).  Jaw  of,  312. 

Dkfymograpna  gemimttM,  D.  Murchisoni,  446. 

Dike  in  St.  Helena,  533. 

Dikelocepkalut  Mifmtsotauis,  457. 

Dikes  at  Falagonia  in  Sicily.  533. 

— — .  defined,  6. 

— —  in  Scotland.  481.    f 

— «  of  Somma,  630. 

,  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre.  480.  482. 

Diluvium,  popular  explanation  of  term,  139. 

Dinornis  of  New  Zealand.  166. 

Dinotherium  gigantmm,  skull  of,  177. 

Dinotherium  in  India,  I8<. 

Diorite,  or  greenstone,  471.  476. 

Dip,  term  explained,  63. 

Diplograp$u$  Jolium^  D.  prittis,  446. 

Dirt-bed  of  Purbeck,  *i98.  301. 

Dolerite,  or  greenstone,  470.  477. 

Dolomite  defined.  13. 

Dolomitic  conglomerate.  857. 

Domite,  or  earthy  trachyte,  477. 

Doue,  M.  B.  de,  on  volcanos  of  Velay,  557. 

Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer.  135. 

iu  Ireland,  138. 

in  Norfolk.  132. 

.— ,  meteorites  in.  152. 

-^.  northern,  iu  Scotland.  131. 

,  northern.  In  North  Wales,  137. 

of  Scandinavia,  North  Oermany,and  Russia,  126. 

— —  period,  climate  of,  146. 

period,  subsidence  in,  142. 

shells  in  Canada.  141. 

Dudley  limestone,  439. 

.  shales  of  coal  near.  600. 

Dufrinoy,  M.,  ou  granite  of  Pyrenees.  600. 

,  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  559. 

Dufl*.  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  old  red,  416. 
Duuker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  265. 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone  of,  416. 
DpsasUr  ringentt  inferior  oolite.  316. 

BcHiNODERHS  of  coralUne  crag,  173. 
EckinosphmriUM  BaUhicut,  444. 
EcMinus,  with  Crania  attached,  23. 
Egertun.  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India.  256. 
iigerton,  Sir  P..  on  fish  of  marl-slate,  3A6. 
— >,  on  fossil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds.  351- 

.  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight.  213. 

,  on  saurians  and  fish  in  new  red  sandstone,  338. 

.  on  Ichthyosaurus.  323. 

Egg'like  bodies  in  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  421. 
Ivggs.  fossil,  of  snake.  Ik6. 
Ehreuberg.  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 
-^,  on  infusoria,  25. 

,  ou  Silurian  foraminifera,  448. 

Eifel,  f  olcanos  of,  543—648. 
Rlephanl-bed,  Brighton.  v88. 
Ktrpkas  primigenius,  tooth  of.  166. 
Elgin,  reptile  of  old  red.  found  near,  416. 
Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwali.  637. 

.  term  explained,  5H7. 

Encrinite,  plate  of,  overgrown  with  SerpuLt  and 

Bryotoa,  306. 
Encrinite  of  Bradford.  338. 
Encrtniu  ttli{formit,  336. 
Eoctnn  foraminifera,  228. 

formations,  208. 

- —  formations  in  England,  209. 

granite,  583. 

strata  in  France,  195.  223. 

itraU  in  United  States,  232. 

— •.  term  defined,  116. 
•— ,  upper,  near  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  177. 
— —  volcanic  rocks,  558. 
Eppelshelm,  Dinolkerimm  of,  177.  192. 
Equisetacea  of  coal-period,  867. 
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Mmrckisamim  grmcilis,  Silorian.  450. 

MmreM  aJrejlitwu,  red  eraf,  171- 

Mosrhelkaik,  335. 

Mfiiobatft  Edvmrdti,  tf«<b  of,  Brackletbam,  SI6. 

M^Uhu  iffiifer,  PenniaD,aM. 

NAGunca,  or  conglomeute  of  Alpi.  ]<Wt. 
Naple*.  piAt'pliocone  lbrs«tioiu  near,  599. 
— — .  rece^r.t  strata  near.  :  Is. 
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€km»m,  131  :  .V  keitc  ido,  15S. 

Samtums  cemiraia,  .V.  zirsoc.  tl9;  .V.  Damkm,  S«0 

X.  pitcatms,  iJ9  ;  X.  Imrotat.  »». 
NaTariso.  Kthndoau  found  in  ciUf  at.  71. 
Nebraska.  U.  &..  npper  eocene  oC  307. 
Necker.  M.  L.  A  .  cited.  S7S. 
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Nelson.  Capt..  dravinf  of  Berasuda.  79. 
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IM. 
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Oolite.  93. 

and  Uaa.oricia  of.  HO. 

,  t.fnior,  fossils  oC  115. 

in  France,  394. 

,  plutonic  rocks  oC  565. 

.  tcna  dedocd.  Ik 

,  Tokank  rocks  oC  MC. 

Oolitic  froap  fai  Fraace.  19i.  KB. 

United  States.  131. 

O^Audfrau  Egerkmi,  liaa.Sl. 
(>pliitc  and  ophiohte,  477. 
OpcssmmL,  part  of  jaw  of.  IM. 
OrtKcnr.  M.  d*.  cned,  S4. 

,  OQ  fossils  of  aaaaaUtie 

.  on  siibd'TisioQS  of 

.  on  Ticana  Basin  fbraaihiiCera,  I8iL 

Orfanic  maaizu,  crifenioa  of  afe  of 

.  test  of  ace  of  volcanic  rocks.  SSI 

Omerod,  Mr.,  on  trias  of  Cbesblre.  145 
Ortkis  Hiiumtmlm,  415 ;  O.grmmdn,  O 

trtperHiiOy  444l 
Ortkccermt  la«erair,  413;   O.  ^-#nnr.  O. 

c:.fmm,  4l». 
Ortboclase,  or  craaaKa  frispar.  467. 
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GkLkTkGO»  bL4MM,  animals  of,  396. ' 

Galeoeerdo  kuidetu^  UMib  of,  216. 

Oaieritei  albi^aUrut^  246. 

GaUumella  distatu^  G.Jerrvghum,  in  tripoli,  25. 

Ganges,  burled  soils  in  delta  of,  387. 

Garnets  in  altered  roclL,  484. 

Gases,  subterrauean  roci^s  altered  l)y,  602. 

Gaolt  of  upper  cretaceous,  251. 

Gavarnle,  flexures  of  strata  near,  59. 

Geology  defined,  1. 

Gergovia,  Hill  of,  559. 

QefiUia  tmeeju,  lower  f  reensand,  260. 

Giant's  Causeway,  columns  at,  487. 

— —  basalt,  age  of,  181 . 

Gibbes,  R.  W.,  cited,  234. 

Girgentl,  limestone  of,  157. 

Glacial  phenomena,  northern,  origin  of,  IM. 

Glaciers,  Alpine,  147. 

on  Caernarvonshire  mountains,  137. 

Glasgow,  marine  strata  near,  155. 
Glenroy.  parallel  roads  of,  86. 
Glen  Tilt,  granite  of.  572. 
Otjfpiteaf  dubiay  coal-measurec,  388. 
Gneiss,  altered  bj  granite,  675. 

in  Bernese  Alps,  606. 

at  Cape  Wrath,  573. 

-—  near  Chrlitiana,  575. 

— —  described,  595. 

Gold,  age  of.  in  Ireland,  637. 

— — ,  age  of,  in  Ural  Mountains,  638. 

Goldfuss,  Prof.,  on  reptiles  in  coal-fleld,  401. 

Gomatiut  ereniitria,  G.  evolutu$^  412 ;  G.  Listeri, 

389. 
Gorgonia  ntfuHdiBtdtformi$,  856. 
Gfippert,  Prof.,  on  beds  of  coal,  863. 
——  on  petrifaction,  40. 
Gradual  increase  of  strata,  22. 
Graham's  Island,  492.  534. 
Grampians,  old  red  conglomerates  In,  47. 
Granite  described,  7.  565. 

,  passage  of,  into  trap,  570. 

— — ,  porphyritic,  568. 

— —  and  limestone.  Junction  of  in  Glen  Tilt,  571. 

,  syenitic,  talcose,  and  schorly,  569. 

——  of  Cornwall  and  Dartmoor,  600. 

of  Swiss  Alps,  620. 

—  rocks  in  connection  with  miaeral-Teins,  638. 

of  Saxony.  589. 

,  oldest,  588. 

— — ,  varieties  of,  573. 

veins  in  Cornwall,  574. 

veins  in  Cape  Wrath,  574. 

veins  in  Table  Mountain,  578. 

vein  in  White  Mountains,  580. 

•>—  of  Arran,  age  of,  589. 
"—  near  Christiania,  587. 

dikes  in  Mount  Battock,  573. 

Graphic  granite,  567. 

Graphite,  powder  of,  consolidated  by  pressure,  38. 

Graptolites,  446. 

GrapMitktu  Ludensis,  Silurian,  441. 

Grastkopper,  wing  of,  in  coaUmeasuret,  389. 

Grateloup,  M.,  on  fossils  in  chalk,  956. 

Orauwacke,  term  explained.  433. 

Great  (or  Bath)  OoUte.  306. 

Greenland,  sinking  of  coast  of,  46. 

Oreensand,  fossils  of,  252. 

— — ,  lower,  257. 

— — ,  upper,  251. 

Greensburg.  Pennsylvania,  footprints  of  reptile  in 

coal-strata  at,  401. 
Greenstone,  471. 
— — ,  dike  of,  in  Arran,  481. 
Ords  de  Beauchamp,  Paris  Basin,  297. 
Grcf  itane,  volcanic  rock,  477. 
Griflths,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Ireland,  862. 
Grignon,  fossil  shells  near,  227. 

TT 


Grit  defined,  11. 

Grgfllaertt  UihamAraea,  wing  of,  389. 

(irypluBa  coated  with  Serpwktt  99. 

amMtf4S,  a.  AsewTM,  29. 319. 

eolmmbm,  G.  globota,  248 ;  Q.  virgmia,  302. 

Gryphite  limestone,  or  lias,  319. 
Guadaloupe,  human  skeleton  of,  191. 
Ounn,  Mrs.,  on  Norwich  flints,  245. 
Gutbier,  Col.  von,  on  Permian  flora,  869. 
Gffrolepit  Unuittriatu*,  scale  of,  388. 
Gypseous  eocene  marls,  9*i4,  9X5. 
Gypsum  defined,  13. 

Hall,  Sir  Jas.,  experiments  on  ftised  minerals,  582. 

,  on  curved  strata,  48. 

,  Capl.  B.,  cited,  48a  527.  573. 

Haijfsitet  eatenuUUus,  Sdurian,  439. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  537. 

HamtUt  spiniger^  gault,  252. 

Harris.  Major,  on  salt  lake  in  Ethiopia,  346. 

Hartung,  Mr.  G.,  on  Teoeriffs,  515. 

—I  on  Madeira,  518.  522. 

Harts,  bunter-sandstein  of,  337. 

Hastings,  Lady,  fossils  collected  by,  219. 

Hastings  sand,  263,  264. 

Hautes  Alpes,  rocks  of,  585. 

HaUy  cited.  467. 

Hawkshaw,  Mr.,  on  fossil  trees  in  coal,  375. 

Hayes,  Mr.  T.  L.,  on  icebergs,  128. 

Headon  Hill  sands  described.  213. 

—  seriei  of  Isle  of  Wight  described,  211. 

Hubert,  M.,on  upper  eocene  btnls,  185. 

,  on  age  of  Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  185. 

,  on  pisolitic  limestone,  937. 

Hebrides,  dikes  of  trap  in,  481. 

Heidelberg,  varieties  of  granite  near,  573. 

HeUotitei  porota^  426. 

UeU*  labyHnthica^  212 ;  U.  oecUua,  210;  H.  pkkeU^ 

125  ;  //.  TVtroN^iMtf,  3a 
Hemfddarii  PurbedunMu^  296. 
Hemipneustet  radtatus,  239. 
HemiletUa  Browmti,  315. 
Hempstead  beds.  Isle  of  Wight,  186.  193. 
Henfrey,  Mr.  A.,  on  food  of  Mastodon,  145. 
Henslow,  Prof.,  on  fossil  cetacea  in  Suffolk,  174. 

,  on  fossil  forests,  298. 

— ,  on  altered  rock  near  Plas  Newydd,  484. 

Herschell.  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  600. 

Hertfordshire  pudding.stooe,  35. 

Hesse  Casael.  sands  of,  187. 

HeUrocertU  fish,  tail  of,  866. 

Hibbert,  Dr.,  on  volcanic  rocks,  547.  557* 

,  on  coal-field  at  Burdiehousp,  389. 

High  Teesdale,  garneu  in  altered  rock  at,  484. 
Hildburghausen,  footprints  of  reptile  at,  337. 339. 
Himalaya,  tertiary  mammalia  of^  183. 
— ,  elevated  fossiliferous  rocks  in,  4. 
Hippopodium  ponderotumt  lias,  320. 
Hippopotmmuta^  tooth  of,  167. 
HippmriUi  organismmMt  chalk,  254. 
Hippurite  limestone,  254. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  footprints,  348. 
Hoffmann,  Mr.,  on  Lipaii  lalands,  dted,  601 

,  on  cave  near  Palermo,  74. 

— «,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 

Hooghley  River,  analysis  of  water  of,  41. 

HoUqttffckiu*  nobUimmus,  scale  of,  418. 

Hibbfrti,  tooth  of,  400. 

Homalonottu  armatvt,  429.| 

deipkiHocepkalut,  441. 

Homooeral  fish,  taU  of,  356. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  fractures  in  Weald,  281. 
Horisontal  strata,  upheaval  of,  45. 
Hurisontality  of  strata,  16. 

of  roads  of  Lochabor,  86. 

Hornblende,  467. 

-«•  rock,  or  amphiboUto,  477. 867. 
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Honiblende<4chitc,  595.  60S. 
Horner,  Mr.,  on  feology  of  Eifel,  543. 

on  Holoptychiot,  tiw. 

Hornet,  Dr..  on  shells  of  Vienna  tertiuT  basin,  18a 
Hubbard,  Prof.,  on  granite'TeIn  in  ^hite  Moun- 

Ulns,  380. 
Hugi,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  62L 
Humboldt,  on  uniform  character  of  rocks,  63S. 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  471. 

■,  volcanic  rocks  of,  649. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  experiments  on  cl^-ironstone,  389. 
Hutton,  opinions  of,  60. 
Huttonian  tbmry,  92. 
Hjfitna  tpekeOy  tooth  of,  168. 
HyboduM  retieniahUt  tooth  and  ray  of,  82S. 

pUcama,  teeth  of.  338. 

Hymenoearis  vermieaudaf  453. 
Hypersthene  rock,  477. 
Hypogene,  term  defined,  9. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of,  62!L 

—  or  metamorpbic  limestone,  696. 

iBBSTsoN,  Capt.,  on  chalk.  Isle  of  Wight,  S61. 
Ice,  rocks  drifted  by.  1/7. 
Icebergs,  stranding  of,  136.  144. 

,  magnitude  of,  1S8. 

Iceland,  Icebergs  drifted  to,  144. 
Ichthyolites  of  oM  red  sandstone,  423. 
IdMpo$amru$  communis,  skeleton  of,  324 ;  paddle 

of,  325. 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 

of  Siebeng ebirge  and  Westerwald,  545. 

•—  of  Val  di  Noto,  492. 

Iguanodoo,  notice  of  the,  261.  263. 

Jgumnodon  ManieUi,  teeth  of,  262. 

India,  cretaceous  system  in,  266. 

— — ,  f^sh water  deposits  of,  183. 

— — ,  oolitic  formation  in,  333. 

Indusial  limestone,  Auvergne,  901. 

Inferior  oolite,  315. 

Infusoria  in  tripoll,  24. 

Inland  sea-cliflk  in  South  of  England,  71. 

JnoctramuM  LamarekH^  chalk,  248. 

Jmect,  wing  or  neuropterous,  329. 

Insects  In  coal,  388. 

^—  in  lias,  328. 

— —  In  oolite,  3ia 

— —  in  Purbeck  bfds,  301. 

Invertebrate  animals,  period  of,  457. 

Ireland,  coal  strata  of.  362. 

-^,  Devonian  plants  of,  418. 

.  drift  in,  138. 

Jttutreea  oblonga,  I.  Tisbmiensis,  302. 
Ischia,  volcanic  cones  in,  529. 

,  post-pliocene  strau  of,  118. 

Isle  of  Wight,  freshwater  beds  of,  21 1 . 
Iiomorphism,  theory  of,  468. 

Jackson.  Dr.  C.  T.,  analysis  of  fossil  bones,  145. 
James,  Capt.,  on  fossilt  in  drift,  South  Ireland,  130. 
Java,  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  224. 

,  volcanos  of,  496. 

Jobert.  M ..  on  Hill  of  Crergovia,  559. 

Joints,  608. 

Jorullo,  lava-stream  of,  580. 

Junghuhn,  Dr.,  on  Javanese  volcanos,  496. 

Jura,  alpine  blocks  on,  149. 

limestone,  304. 

— -,  structure  of,  55. 

Kasoarw),  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  figured,  163. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  CMrotkfrium,  339. 
Kaye.  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  256. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  in,  213. 
Keilhau,  Prof.,  cited.  587.  600. 

,  on  dike  of  greenstone,  4tj2. 

-— ,.on  foliation,  614. 


Keilhau,  on  gneiss  omt  ChristUnla,  87f . 

,  on  granite,  677. 

Kelloway  mdL,  34. 

Kentish  chalk,  sandgaUs  in,  82. 

^—  rag.  lower  greensand,  i58. 

Keuper,  the,  836. 

Kiiauea,  volcanic  crater  of.  494. 

Killas  in  granite  of  Cornwall,  600. 

Kilkenny  yellow  sandstone,  fossil  planU  of,  418. 

Kimmeridge  clay.  301. 

King,  Dr.,  on  foolprlnu  of  reptile.  402. 

King,  Prof.,  on  Permian  groop  and  foaaUs,  383. 

Kirkdale,  cave  at,  161. 

Kyson,  in  Soflblk,  strau  of.  219. 


Labyrixteodoh  JjuKMi,  tooCb  oC  340,  341. 

paekygnaikm,  outline  of,  342. 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne.  203. 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rivers,  83. 

of  Bermuda  Islands,  241. 

Lake  craters  of  Eifel,  645. 

crater  of  Laach.  647. 

Lakes,  deposits  In,  3. 
Lamarck  on  bivalve  mollusca,  29. 
LamHU  elegam,  tooth  of,  eocene,  216. 
Land,  rising  and  sinking,  46. 
Landenian,  or  lower  eocene  beds,  236. 
Lapidification  of  foulls,  41. 
La  Roche,  estuary  of,  14. 
Laterite,  475. 477. 
Lava,  473. 

—  current,  Auvergne,  652. 

current,  Madeira,  *tew  of,  621 

,  relation  to  trs^i,  490. 

stream  of  Jorullo.  560. 

—  streams,  efiTects  of,  6. 
of  Stromboll.  581. 

Lea.  Mr.,  footprints  of  reptile  discovered  by,  404. 
Leaf-bed,  miocene,  of  Isle  of  Moll.  180. 

in  Madeira.  519. 

Lead-veins  in  Permian  rocks,  638. 

Leda  ampgdeloidett  219 ;    L.  Desha§fe$imma,  189  i  L. 

ob/onga,  131. 
Lehman  on  claisiflcalion  of  rocks,  91. 
Leibniti,  theory  of,  94. 

Leidy,  Dr.,  on  supposed  cetaceans  of  the  chalk,  2U. 
Lepidodendra.  365. 
Lept'dodendron,  stem  of,  from  Ireland,  418. 

—  Stembcrgii,  366. 
Lepidoitrobnt  omaius,  366. 
Lepidutus  gt'gas,  scales  of,  321. 

Manlelli,  terth  and  scale  of.  263. 

LepUena  deprrssa^  419 ;  L.  Moorei,  320. 
Leptignitf,  or  whitestone,  570. 
Lewes,  coomb  near,  278. 
Lias,  318. 

and  oolite,  origin  of,  3'i9. 

at  Lyme  Regis,  325. 

.  fossil  plants  of,  329. 

in  United  States,  331. 

^—  period,  vulcanic  rocks  of,  560. 
— .  plutonic  rocks  of,  58•^. 

Liebig,  Prof.,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  lignite,  394. 
•^— ,  on  preservation  of  fossil  bones  in  caverns.  163. 
LimagiganUa,Z\^\  L,  Hoperi,  ^%. 
Lima,  South  America,  recent  strata  of,  121. 
Limagne  d' Auvergne,  freshwater  formations  of,  198. 
Limburg,  or  upper  eocene  strata  of  Belgiunt,  189. 
Lime   in    solution,  source  of,  42 ;    scarcity  of.  ia 

motamorphic  rocks,  624. 
Limestone,  brecciated,  354. 
•^— ,  ciystalline,  3.^. 
— — ,  compact.  355. 

,  fossiliferous,  35^. 

,  hippurite,  253. 

— ,  indusial,  Auvergne,  201. 
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Liraestone  of  Jura,  304. 

•— ,  ma^nian,  353. 

_,  mountain,  foMlIt  of,  407. 

— ,  primary  or  metamorphic,  596. 

of  Devonian  system  in  Germany,  425. 

Umuhu  rotundaluif  coal-measures,  888. 

Lindley,  Dr.,  cited,  967. 

liingula  flags  of  lower  Silurian,  453. 

Lingtda  Damtii,  et% ;  L.  Dmmortiert,  174 ;  L.LewUU, 

437. 
Liparl  Islands,  rocks  altered  by  gases  in,  60S. 
Llthodoml  in  beaches  of  North  America,  78. 
— -  in  inland  cHA,  73. 
LitkoMtrotion  ba$ai^fomUt  L.florifiirme,  L.  striaium, 

408. 
JUtmites  gigmteui,  SilurUn,  438. 
Llandeilo  flags,  443. 
Loam  defined,  13.  ; 

Lochabar,  parallel  roads  of,  86. 
Lodes.  See  Mineral  veins,  698. 
Loess  of  TAlley  of  Rhine,  119. 

,  fossil  land-shells  of;  figured,  IS5. 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  coal-measures  of  South  Wales,  363. 
— — ,  on  footprints  in  Potsdara  sandstone,  496. 
■»— ,  on  fossil  forest  in  Nova  Scotia,  386. 

,  on  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  450. 

London  clay,  217. 

Lonsdale,  Mr, cited,  159 ;  on  corals,  183. 

— — ,  on  corals  of  Normandy,  178. 

,  on  fossils  in  white  chalk,  96. 

—— ,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  Sooth  Devon,  423. 

— •,  on  Slonefield  slate,  310. 

LonsdaUiaJloriformii,  carboniferoiu,  408. 

Louvain,  eocene  strata  near.  189. 

Lov^n  on  shells  of  Norway,  120. 

Lueina  serratOt  eocene,  217. 

Ludlow  formation,  434. 

Land,  cited,  165. 

Lycett,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  oolite,  310. 

I^eopodium  dnuum  (recent),  366. 

Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  398. 

Lym-Fiord  invaded  by  the  sea,  33. 

•— >,  kelp  in,  243. 

Lymiuga  eaudata,  212 ;  L,  Umgiscatat  29.  210. 

Lyons,  coal-mine  near,  377. 

MACACUSt  tooth  of.  Eocene,  220. 
M* Andrew,  Mr.,  on  scarcity  of  fish-bones  on  tea- 
bottom,  459. 
MacCulloch,  Dr.,  on  age  of  Arran  granite,  990. 
-^,  on  altered  rock  in  Fife,  485. 

,  oil  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  487. 

— «i-,  on  denudation,  67. 

— ,  on  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  570. 

,  on  homblende-sciiist,  603. 

,  on  iftnpous  rocks  of  Scotland,  492. 

,  on  hie  of  Skye,  36. 

,  on  overlying  rocka,  8. 

,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 
.-^,  on  trap. vein  in  Argyleshire,  481. 
Maclaren,  Mr.,  on  erratic  blocks  in  Penttands,  132. 
Maclure,  Dr.,  on  volcanos  In  Catalonia,  536. 
Maclurea  Logami,  Silurian,  450. 
Maeropus  atiat*  163 ;  Jaw  of,  163 ;  tooth  of,  164. 

m4^  (recent),  jaw  of,  163. 

Madeira,  structure  of,  515 — 599. 

•— .,  trachyte  overlying  basalt  in,  596. 

-^ — ,  view  of  dike  in  inland  valley  in,  480. 

Maestricht  beds,  938. 

Magnesian  limestone,  concretionary  structure  of,  37. 

_—  defined,  13. 

•—-  groups,  353. 

Maidstone,  fossils  in  white  chalk  of.  951. 

Mammalia,  extina,  above  drift  in  United  States,  144. 

,  extinct,  of  basin  of  Misaissippi,  129. 

-^,/Msa  teeth  <tf,  167. 
Bfaaunat,  Mr.,  cited,  69. 


Mammifer  in  Purbeck  beds.  296.  461. 

in  Stonesfield  oolite,  319. 

in  trias  near  Stuttgart,  349. 

Mttmntoth,  tooth  of,  16& 

Mansfield  in  Thuringia,  Permian  formation  at,  359. 

Mantell.  Dr.,  cited.  943.  263.  265.  987. 

,  on  belemnite,  306. 

— ,  on  chalk.fllnts,  287. 

— ,  on  Brighton  elephant-bed,  988. 

,  on  Areshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight.  910. 

,  on  iguanodon,  261. 

,  on  wealden  group,  960.  287. 

,  on  reptile  in  old  red,  417.  596. 

ManieUia  megeUophj/Ua,  Purbeck,  297. 
Map  to  illustrate  denudation  of  Weald,  973. 

of  eocene  beds  of  Central  France,  196. 

Bfarble  defined,  12. 

Marl  defined,  13. 

^—  in  Lake  Superior,  36. 

,  red  and  green  In  England,  337. 

Marl-sUte  defined,  13. 
Mar$upUe$  MOUH,  chalk,  246. 
Martin,  Mr.,  cited,  281. 

,  on  cross  fractures  in  chalk,  975. 

Martins,  Mr.  C,  on  glaciers  of  Spiubergen.  143. 

Massachussetts,  plumbago  in,  604. 

MoHodon  angustidetUt  tooth  of.  166. 

Mastodon  glganteus,  in  United  States,  144. 

Masiodonsaurutf  tooth  of,  340. 

Mayence  basin  tertiaries,  191. 

May  Hill,  Silurian  strata  of,  435. 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  distinct  species  in,  100. 

•~-s  deposits  forming  in,  100. 

MegalodoH  eucuUatiU,  427.  t 

Megatherium,  tooth  of,  S.  America,  168. 

M*lania  imquinata,  99.  991 ;  M.  turritiuima,  209. 

Melanopsis  buccinotdea  (recent),  99. 

Melaphyre,  or  black  porphyry,  477. 

Menai  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  137. 

Mendips,  denudation  in,  68. 

Mersey,  in  Kent,  ancient  channel  of,  120. 

Metalliferous  veins.    See  Mineral  veins. 

Metals,  supposed  relative  ages  of,  636. 

Metamorphic  rocks,  594. 

,  defined,  8. 

— — ,  less  calcareous  than  fossHlferous  rocks,  61.3. 

,  order  of  succession  of,  622. 

,  glossary  of,  597. 

strata,  origin  of,  598. 

structure,  origin  of,  603. 

Meteorites  in  drift.  159. 

Mexico,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks  in,  612. 

Meyer,  M.  H.  von,  cited,  154. 

,  on  reptile  in  coal,  401. 

— .-,  on  sandstone  of  the  Vosges.  337. 

,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover  aud  Westphalia,  965. 

Mica.^hUt,  590. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  14. 

Micros ter  cor'amgumum,  chalk,  246. 

Microeomehus  carbonari$u,  carboniferous,  387. 

Mieroletles  antiqmu^  teeth  of,  triasslc  mammifer,  342. 

Miller,  Mr.  R,  on  origin  of  rock-salt,  346. 

— — ,  on  old  red  sandstone,  416.  422. 

,  on  fossil  trees  of  coal  near  Edinburgh,  379. 

Minchinhampton,  fossil  shells  at,  309. 
Mineral  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  10.  97. 

composition,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  525. 

— '  springs,  connected  with  mineral-veins,  635. 

veins  and  faults.  626.  628. 

veins  of  different  ages,  628.  «. 

veins,  pebbles  in,  630. 

veins,  various  forms  of,  627. 

.— .  veins  near  granite,  633. 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  38. 
Minerals,  table  of  analyses  of  simple,  479. 
Miocene  ialuns  of  the  Loire,  176. 
—  formatioQ,  176. 
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Miocene  formatioB  in  Ule  of  Mull,  180. 

in  United  Sutet.  181. 

,  (lower)  ttrau  of  Ule  of  Wight,  186. 

mammalia  of  SewAlik  HUU,  183. 

of  the  Bolderberg,  179. 

— —  period,  volcanic  roclu  of,  643. 

— — ,  term  defined.  1 16. 

Mitsistippi,  fluriatile  ctraUaod  delU  of,  3.  Itt,  li8. 

Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  Amtralian  cavea,  16^. 

Mitscherlich,  Prof.,  on  augHe  and  hornblende,  468. 

'—,  on  mineral  composition  of  .Somna,  510. 

Jiilrascabra,  Barton  claf,  214. 

Modiola  acwninuim,  Permian,  354. 

Modon,  lithudoml  in  cliff  at,  73. 

Molasse  of  Switurland,  160. 

Monkey,  tooth  of,  eocene,  SaO. 

Mont,  flexures  of  coal  at,  53. 

Mont  Blanc,  talcose  granite  of,  £83. 

Mont  Dor,  Aurergne.  550. 

Montlotier,  M.,  on  Auvergna  Tolcanot,  550. 

Moraine,  term  explained,  189. 

Moraines  of  glaciers,  148. 

Morea,  inland  sea-cliA  of,  73. 

,  trap  of,  560. 

Morris.  Mr.,  on  Cossils  at  Brentford,  154. 
Morton,  Dr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  355. 
Morven,  basaltic  columns  In,  487. 
Mo$asauru»  Cawtperi,  jaws  of,  from  Maactrkht,  ttO. 
MounUin  limestone,  fossils  of.  407. 
Mull,  Isle  of,  Ifffecene  leaf-bed  of,  180. 
MUoster,  Count,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  303. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  cited,  379.  886. 888. 

,  on  eocene  gneiss,  606. 

,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  luljr,  535. 

~,  on  new  red  sandstone,  338. 

— •,  on  age  of  Alps,  832. 

— — ,  on  age  of  gold  in  RuMla,  637. 

,  on  erratic  blocks  of  Alps,  151 . 

,  on  granite,  587.  589. 

— ,  on  primary  straU  in  Russia,  189. 

,  on  joints  and  cleavage,  608. 

,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  8.  Devon,  483.  485. 

,  on  pcntamerus.  437. 

,  on  Silurian  straU  of  Shropshire,  568. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  G21. 

,  on  term  Permian,  353. 

,  on  term  Silurian,  431. 

,  on  tilestones,  434. 

Murehisonia  gracilis,  Silurian,  450. 

Mure*  aiveulatus,  red  crag,  171. 

Muschelkalk,  335. 

MyUobatet  Edufardsf,  teeth  of,  Bracklesham,  816. 

Mjftihu  septifcTt  Permian,  3*4. 

Nagelpluh,  or  conglomerate  of  Alps,  ISO. 
Naples,  p<>8t-plIocetie  fonmitions  near,  529. 
— -,  recent  strau  near,  1 18. 
— •,  rising  of  land  at,  1 19. 
Heusa  granulata,  red  crag,  171. 
Satica  (recent),  tpaum  qf,  421. 

clatua,  131  ;  N.  Micoidet,  166. 

Nautiim  centralis,  N.  xiezac,  219;  N.  Danieus,  240  ; 

N.  plkaius,  aw  ;  N.  truucatus,  320. 
Navarino,  lithndomi  found  in  cliff  at,  73. 
Nebraska,  U.  8.,  upper  eocene  of,  207. 
Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  cited,  576. 

,  on  composition  of  cone  of  Somma,  531. 

— ,  on  granite  in  Arran,  690. 

,  on  granitic  rocks,  676. 

-^,  on  Swiss  Alps,  621. 

-^,  terms  granite  "  underlying,"  8.     • 

Netoon,  Capt.,  drawing  of  Bermuda,  79. 

— ,  on  chalk  of  Bermuda  Island.  241. 

Neocomian,  or  lower  rretaceoiu,  257. 

Neozoic  type  of  corals,  407. 

Neptunian  theory,  91. 

Herinaa  CoodhaUii,  N.  kieroglyphica,  304. 


Nerila  eomoidea,  N.  SeketmiddUama,  SSI ;  V, 

lata^9Gdi  N. gramJouh 90. 
^tfrtUisa  Ckfscasro,  218 ;  N.  gkikmltUf  90. 
Newcastle  coal-field,  greiC  fiuilts  hi,  64. 
Newcastle,  fossil  tree  near,  318.  318. 
New  Jersey,  eretaceoos  strata  of,  886. 
— ^,  Mastodon  giganteus  In,  144. 
New  red  sandstone,  distlactioo  from  oM,  134. 

,  its  aubdiviaions,  385. 

of  United  States,  348. 

——,  trap  of,  561. 

New  York,  Devonian  strata  of,  430^ 

,  Silurian  straU  of,  44& 

New  Zealand,  abseooe  of  qnadrupeda,  165. 
Niagara  limestone,  Silurian  fossils  of,  449. 

,  recent  shells  in  vallef  o(,  145. 

NipadOes  elUptiens,  217. 
Nodosaria,  chalk,  26. 
Noeggerath,  M.,  cited,  541. 
Noeggeratkia  cmneifiM^  360. 
Nomenclature,  changes  of,  9t. 
Norfolk,  buried  firaeat,  134. 187.  IM. 

,  drHI,  ISS. 
Normandy,  dialk<lUli  and  needlaa,  OO. 
Northwich,  beds  of  nit  at,  346. 
Norwich  crag,  iiivlo.4nariBe,  155. 
— — ,  sandpipee  near,  82. 
Nova  Scotia,  coal-aeams  of  Cape  Braton,  313. 
— — ,  fossil  forest  of  eoal  in,  381. 
NyciUa  Cobholdue,  156 ;  N.  Deakmgeaiamts,  I8B. 
Numnulltes,  whether  foond  in  upper  ooeeoe,  190. 
NummmiUes  ejiponens,  138;   N,  Unigmta,  216 1  1?. 

Pusdd,  831. 
Nmnmulitic  formation,  83QL 
Nyst,  M..  cited,  189. 

OttoLus  'dPOLUNia^  Rosila,  443. 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  graalto  Tciat,  874. 

Ohio,  Falls  of,  Devonian  coral-r««f  of,  431. 

Old  red  sandstone,  415. 

,  In  Forfarshire,  605. 

,  trap  of,  663. 

Oldkamia  antiqna,  0.  radiata^  453. 
Olenus  micrurus,  Cambrian,  468. 
Oliva  Dttfresnii?,  miocene,  179. 
Clot,  extinct  volcanos  nmr,  536. 
Omphyma  turbinatum^  Wenlock,  439. 
Onckus  tennistriatus,  Silurian,  436. 
Oolite.  292. 

and  lias,  origin  of,  380. 

,  inferior,  fossils  of,  315. 

in  France,  294. 

,  plutonic  rocks  of,  585. 

•— ,  term  defined,  12l 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  560. 

Oolitic  group  in  Franre,  894.  308. 

United  States.  331. 

Ophioderma  EgerUmi,  lias,  381. 
Ophite  and  ophiolite,  477. 
Opossum,  part  of  Jaw  of,  820. 
Orbigny,  M.  d*,  cited,  854. 

,  on  Ibssils  of  nuromulitic  limestone,  834. 

,  on  subdivisions  of  cretaceous  seriet,  238. 

,  on  Vienna  Basin  foramiuifera,  180. 

Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  formation,  98. 

,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  625. 

Ormerod,  Mr.,  on  trias  of  Cheshire,  345. 

Orthis  elegantula,  435 ;  O.grandis,  O.  tricenarim^  0. 

vesperh'lio,  444. 
Orthoceras  laterale,  412 ;   0.  Ludmse,  O.  vaUri' 

cosum,  436. 
Orthoclase,  or  common  felspar,  467. 
Oshorne,  or  St.  Helen's  series,  I.  of  Wight.  193,  811. 
Osnabruek,  in  Westphalia,  tertiary  strata  of.  179. 
Ostrea  acuminata,  316 ;  0.  earinata,  O,  coikaste, 

Ovesicularis,  24S ;  0.  distorta^lM ;  O.  expmatm^  0. 

deltoidea,  302 ;  0.  gregarta,  304 ;  0.  MmrtM,  317. 
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Otoius  obUqmi,  tooth  of,  8K.  " 
Chrerlying,  utrm  applied  to  ? olcanic  rocks,  8. 
Owen,  Dr.  Dale,  o«  ol«lMt  fof»illferout  rocka  tf 
Wltoontin,  467. 

,  Prof.,  cited,  Xdl.  174.  3G3.  311.  813. 314. 840. 

,  on  amphitherlum,  311. 

,  on  blrdi  in  New  Zealand,  166. 

,  on  bone-cavet  io  England,  161 . 

,  on  footprints,  349. 

.  on  fossils  in  Australia,  163. 

-^,  on  fossil  monkey,  819. 

,  on  fossil  qoadrupodt,  164. 

— ^,  on  Icbttiyosaurus,  324. 
— ,  on  reptile  in  coal,  401. 

,  on  serpent  of  Brarklesham,  215. 

— ,  on  snake  of  Sheppey,  818. 

,  on  thecodont  sauruns,  306. 

,  on  seuglodou,  234. 

Oxford  clay,  305. 
Oyster  beds,  221. 

Pacific,  coral-reefs  of,  841. 
PaLechhuu  gigas,  469.  • 
Pai0foni$eu»,  Permian,  outline  of,  356. 
PaUeonisau  comphu^  scale  of,  P,  elegams,  scale  of,  P. 

glaphyrui,  scale  of,  357. 
Paleontology,  t4>rm  explained,  1(M. 
PaUtopki*  tjfphoeut,  vertebrc  of,  815. 
Palaotaurus  piat^odon,  tooth  of,  35H. 
Palaotkerium  hmupssmm,  outline  of,  21 1. 
Paiagonia,  dikes  at,  533. 
Palagonite  tuff,  474. 
Palermo,  cares  n«ar,  74. 
Palma.  Isle  of,  map  of,  499. 

,  structure  of,  494— 612. 

PalwUna  (Auvergne),  302;  P.  knim,  89.  194. 

marginata^  P.  tninutay  133. 

(Mayence).  191 ;  P.  orbicuiari$,  210. 

Pampas,  extinct  quadrupeds  of,  164. 

Paradotidet  Bokemictu,  Cambrian,  454. 

Parasmiiia  enUrati*^  chalk,  407. 

Parallel  roads,  86. 

Pareto,  M.,  on  Carrar*  marbla,  619. 

Paris  ba;in,  93. 

Parka  deeipietu  of  Forfarshire,  481. 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  crag.  111. 

Parrut,  Dr.  F.,  on  salt-lakes  of  Asia,  346. 

Patella  rugota,  great  oolite,  309. 

Pear-Encnnite,  Bradford-clay,  307. 

Pearlstone,  volcanic  rock,  478. 

Pebbles  in  chalk,  24'i. 

Peeoptrru  lonchiUcat  coal,  364. 

Pecten  Beaver i,  247  ;  P.  isiamiieu*,  131 ;  PJacob^us, 

159. 
Peeten  papifraeeut,  389;  P.  quinqmecotiahu,  248. 
Pegmatite,  variety  of  granite,  567. 
PetUacrinus  Briaretts,\lu,3i]. 
Pentamerus  Knigktii,  437  ;  /*.  il^tw,  448. 
Peniland  hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  on,  138. 
Prperino,  volcanic  tuff,  478. 
Pcpys,  Mr.,  cited.  41. 

Permian  flora,  distinct  from  that  of  coal,  358. 
^—  formation  in  Thuringia,  350. 

group  described,  353- 

Perna  MuUeti,  lower  greensand,  260. 

Petrifaction  of  fossil  wood,  39. 

— ,  process  of,  43. 

Philippi.  Dr.,  on  fossil  shells  near  Naples,  118. 

,  on  Hesse  Cassel  beds,  187. 

— —,  on  marine  shells  iu  caves  of  Sicily,  161. 

,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  167. 

Phillips,  Prof.,  cit«l.  309. 319. 

,  on  cleavage,  610. 

,  on  terminology,  108. 

,  Mr.  W.,  on  kaolin  of  China,  11. 

Pkaeopt  ocMrdMiu,  Silurian,  440. 
Pka$eoloikerium  BmeUmuU,  Jaw  of.  813. 
PkatitmeUa  Heddimgloiuntiit  coral-rag,  89. 


PhiebopUriieomtigma,  oolite,  316. 
Pkoim/om^JUieuim,  oolite,  816. 
Phooolite,  or  dinkstono,  476. 
PkoruM  eHemmt,  London  clay,  819. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  862. 
Phragmoeera$  tumtrieommt  Ludlow,  438. 
Phryganea,  imdutue  of,  302. 

,  (recent),  tanra  of,  882. 

PhylhMle  or  clay-slato,  697. 
Pkjfsa  BristoHi,  Purbeck,  296. 

colKwraorts.  P.  hyptmrum  (recent),  88. 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  calamitas  near,  319. 

Pilla,  M.,  on  age  of  Carrara  narble,  610. 

Pisidium  anmicum,  133. 

PisoliUc  Umestooe  of  Franco,  886. 

Pitchstone,  or  retiniCc,  478. 

Piaeodus  gigas,  teetk  of,  337. 

Ptagtostoma  g^anlnms,  319 ;  P.  Hoperi,  P.  tpim^ 

sum,  24& 
Planiti,  tripoli  of,  26. 

Planorbit  di'teut,  210 ;  P.  euompislmt,  89.  818. 
Plas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  noar,  484. 
Plastic  clays,  220. 
Playfkir,  cited,  45. 98. 

,  on  faults,  62. 

•^,  on  Huttoitian  theory  of  stratification,  60. 
Plecirodu$  mirabiiis,  436. 
Pktiotaum*  dolickodrims,  884. 
Pieurodietjfum  problematicumt  429. 
Pleuroloma  attenmata,  217  ;  P.  rotete,31. 
Pieurotomaria  carineUa,  P.  Jiawmttgermt  410. 
Pleurotoman'a  granuiaimt  P.  omata^  316. 
PUeninger,  Prol'etsor,  on  triassic  mammifer,  342. 
Pliocene,  newer,  period,  126. 
— ,  newer,  strata,  153. 

strautn  Sicily,  156. 

— — ,  older,  in  United  States,  181. 

strau,  168. 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  633.  536. 

,  term  defined,  117. 

Plomb  du  Cantal,  described,  557. 
Plumbago  in  Hassachussetts,  604. 
Plutonic  rocks,  7.  679. 

of  carboniferous  period,  586. 

of  oolite  and  lias,  585. 

,  recent  and  pHocene,  5801 

of  Silurian  period,  687. 

—— ,  age  of,  how  tested,  579. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  diagram  of,  588 

Pluvial  action,  effects  of,  880. 

Podocarya^  fruit  of.  oolite,  314. 

Poggendorf,  cited,  601. 

Poikilitic  formation,  353. 

— ,  term  explained,  334. 

Polycaelia  prqfknda,  Permian,  407. 

Pomel.  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Auvergne,  204. 485. 

Ponxa  Islands  in  Mediterranean,  490. 618. 

Porphjritic  granite,  568. 

Porphyry,  471.  472. 

Portland,  Isle  of.  foasil  forest  in,  298. 

Portland  stone,  801. 

Portlock,  Col.,  on  Tyrone  Silurian  rocks,  447. 

Poiidonia  minuia^  triassic,  336. 

Poiidonomya  ?.  Richmond.  U.S.,  338. 

—  Beckeri,  carboniferous.  414. 

Post-pliocene  formations,  117. 

,  period,  volcanic  rucks,  687. 

Potsdam  sandstone  at  Keesevilie,  456. 

— —  sandstone,  tracks  on.  466. 

— —  sandstone  in  Canada,  460. 

Pottsville,  coal-seams  near.  394. 

— — .  footprints  of  reptile  near,  404. 

Pozsolana,  36. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  ammonites.  305. 

,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  810. 

Precipitation  of  minoral  matter,  41. 
Predano,  altered  rocks  at,  386. 
Preitwich,  Mr.,  dted,  69. 
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Prettwich,  Mr.,  on  Weald  denudation,  282. 

— ^  on  English  eocene  strata,  309.  313.  317.  820. 

-i^-,  on  coal-measures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  62. 388. 

Prevost,  M.  C,  on  Paris  basin,  224, 225, 826. 

Prodtichu  caivus,  P.  horridtu,  3-V5. 

Frod$tetus  antiqwUwt^  P.  temiretieulatuSt  409. 

ProgretsiTe  derelopment,  theory  of,  4A7. 

Protogme,  or  talcose  granite,  669. 

Ptommodui  poromt,  tooth  of,  413. 

Psaronitea  In  Germany  and  France,  860. 

Psemdoerimitet  bifaviatus^  440. 

Ptffichtkyt,  old  red,  423. 

PUrodaelyUu  erasnro$trii,  303. 

PteropkffUum  comptum.,  315. 

Pterygotut  Angticus,  419 ;  P.  pnAletmiticus,  420. 

Plgckodus  dfcurreng,  tooth  of,  850. 

Puggaard,  Mr.,  on  MSen  drift,  286. 

Pomlce,  473. 

Ptqpa  mutcorumt  125 ;  P.  tridem^  30. 

Purbeck  beds,  292.  294. 

Purpuroidea  nodnkUa^  oolite,  309.  ^ 

Puy  de  Tartaret,  553. 

Pay  de  Poriou,  556. 

Puuuoli,  elevation  and  depression  of  land  at,  529. 

,  post-pliocene  straU  at,  118. 

Ppgi^Uenu  imandibuiaru,  scale  of,  357. 
Pyrenees,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  585. 
_-,  cunratures  of  strata  in,  58. 

,  granite  of,  600. 

,  nummulitic  formation  of,  231. 

Pyrocene,  or  augite,  469. 

PffTula  reticulataj  coralline  crag,  173. 

QUADftUMANA  foSSil,  220. 

Quarriogton  Hill,  basaltic  dike  near,  524. 

Quart! ,  566. 

Quartsite,  or  quarti-rock,  506. 

RADioUTKsfoliaetHS,  R.  radionu,  254. 

Mortoni,  chalk,  249. 

Radnorshire,  stratified  trap  of,  564. 
Jtuin^rints,  fossil  in  coal-shale,  387. 
Ramsay,  Prof.  A.C.,  on  denud«iion,  68. 

,  on  granite  in  Arran,  5M. 

— — ,on  section  near  Brintol,  102. 

— — ,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  138. 

— — ,  on  foliation  of  crystalline  schists,  616. 

,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  442. 

JUulrites  peregrinus,  446. 
Recent  strata  defined,  118. 

,  near  Naples,  1 18. 

Redfleld,  Mr.,  on  glacial  fauna  In  America,  140. 

."- ,  on.fossil  fish,  351. 

Red  sandstone,  origin  of,  344. 

Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species  in,  100. 

— -,  saltness  of,  347. 

Reptile  in  old  red  sandstone  of  Morayshire,  416. 

Reptiles,  carboniferous,  400,  401. 

of  lias,  323. 

,  fossil  eggs  of,  126. 

,  fossil,  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  405. 

Reptilian  bone,  great  oolite,  311. 

'■'— footprints  In  coal-strata,  403. 

Retepora  flustracea,  355. 

Retinlte,  or  pitch<tone,  478. 

Rhine  valley.  loess  of,  122. 

RkinoceroM  Uptorhmus^  tooth  of,  167. 

Rhymehonella  tpinosa,  316  ;  R.  tVilsoni,  437. 

Rigi,  near  Lucerne,  conglomerate  of,  1 80. 

Rimula  clafhrata,  great  oolite,  309. 

Ripple-mark,  formation  of,  19. 

Rissoa  Chastelii,  eoc«>ne,  194. 

River-cliannels,  ancient,  399. 

River,  excavation  through  lava  by,  541. 

terraces,  ^. 

Rock,  term  defined,  2. 

Rocks,  four  classes  of,  contemporaneous,  9. 

.— — ,  classification  of,  90. 


Rocks,  composed  of  fouil  loophytet  and  abalU,  84. 
— — ,  trappean,  92. 
Roderburg,  extinct  volcano  of,  648. 
Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  coal-field,  Ualted  States,  SS. 
cited,  396. 417. 431. 
on  reptilian  footprints  in  coal.  394. 
•^— ,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  431. 

,  Prof.    W.    B.,  on  oolitic  coalfield,  .United 

SUtes,  331.  393. 

,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  431. 

Rcme,  formations  at,  176.  R35. 
KSmer,  F.,  on  chalk  m  Texas,  856. 
Rosaima,  chalk,  26. 
Rose.  Prof.  G.,  dted,  473. 56S. 
—— ,  on  hornblende,  468. 
Ross-shire,  denudation  in,  67. 
Rottellaria  macroptera^  eocene,  819. 
Rothliegendes,  lower,  or  Permian,  869. 
Rubble,  term  explained,  81. 
Rupelmonde.  Upper  Eocene  beds,  189. 
Russia,  erratic  blocks  In,  iV9. 
— — ,  fossil  meteoric  Iron  in,  158. 
— >,  Permian  rocks  in,  358. 

Saabbruck  coal-field,  reptiles  found  in.  401. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strau  near,  49. 

St.  Andrew's,  trap,  rocks  in  cliflfb  near.  561. 562. 

St.  Helena,  basalt  In,  4S7.  533. 

St.  Helens,  or  Osborne  series.  I.  of  Wight,  193.  811. 

St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of.  Inland  beaches  and  cUfli,  78. 

St.  Mihiel,  France,  inland  clifiTs  near.  77. 

St.  Paul,  Island  of,  512. 

St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestrlcht,  fossils  In,  838. 

^— >,  saodplpes  In,  83. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  straU  of.  485. 

Salt  rock,  origin  of,  345. 

,  precipitation  of,  345. 

,  at  North wich,  34.V 

,  lakes  of  Asia,  346. 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Caradoc  sandstone,  448. 
— — ,  on  Caradoc  beds.  442. 

,  on  Silurian  fish.  436. 

m—  on  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  450. 
San  Lorenio,  recent  strata  at,  121. 
Sandpipes  near  Maestricht,  83. 

,  near  Norwich,  82. 

,  or  sandgalls,  term  explained,  82. 

Sandstone,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  264. 
Sandwich  Islands,  coral-reef  in,  841. 

,  volcano^  of,  493.  512.  532.  .%5I. 

Sangatte,  near  Calais,  drift  of,  289. 
Sao  hirsuta,  metamorphmes  of,  4.^1. 
Saucats.  near  Bordeaux,  faiuns  of,  179. 
Saurian s  of  lias,  324. 

,  thecodont,  358. 

SaurichthyB  apicaUs,  tooth  of,  338. 
Saussure.  M-.  on  moraines,  148. 
-^,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 
Savl.  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 
Saricava  ru^osa,  pleistocene,  131. 
Saxony,  granite  in,  589. 
Scacchi,  M.,  on  post.pllocene  strata,  119. 
Scaphites  aqualis,  246 ;  5.  gigas^  259. 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  of,  315. 
Schist,  hornblende  and  mica,  595,  596. 
— -,  argillaceous,  596. 

,  chlorite,  596. 

Schixodus  Schlotheimi,  354 ;  S.  truncatus,  hinge,  354. 

Schorl.rock  and  schorly  granite,  569. 

Scoresby  on  icebergs,  127. 

Scoria,  473. 

Scotland,  carboniferous  traps  of.  561. 

— ,  norihem  drift  in,  131. 

,  old  red  sandstone  of,  418. 

Scrope,  Mr.,  cited,  306.  547.  551.  554.  555.  556,  559. 
— ^,  un  globular  structure  of  tnq)s.  490. 
— — ,  on  Ponza  Islauds.  618. 
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Scrope,  Mr.,  nn  trachyte,  bualt,  and  tuff;  474.  ft26. 

,  on  central  France!,  198. 

Seacliflk,  inland,  71. 
Section  of  Wealden,  274. 

,  of  white  chalk  from  England  to  France,  S40. 

— ,  of  volcanic  rocki,  Aiiverfme,ft52L 
Sedgwick.  Prof.,  cited,  362.  383. 

,  on  brecciated  limestone,  854. 

•— ,  on  Caradoc  beds,  442. 

— — ,  on  concretionary  magneiian  limestone,  37. 

,  on  Coniston  grit,  443. 

— ,  on  Devonian  group,  4S3. 

— «,  on  garnets  in  altered  rock,  484. 

— ,  on  granite,  587.  589. 

— ,  on  Permian  sandstones,  857. 

— — ,  on  joinU  and  cleavage,  607.  609.  615. 

— ,  on  mineral  composition  of  granite,  573. 

,  on  old  red  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  423. 

,  on  structure  of  rorks,  607. 

— ,  on  trap-rocks  of  Cumberland,  564. 

Segregation  in  mineral-veins,  627. 

8eml-opaI,  infusoria  in,  96. 

Seraphs  convolutwm^  Barton  clay,  214. 

Serpentine,  478. 

Serpula  atUched  to  Grypktca^  22  ;  to SpaUmttut,73. 

earbonaria,  coal.  387. 

SerpuLt  and  Brytnoa,  on  Encrinite,  306. 

Serpuise.  on  volcanic  mcks,  in  Sicily,  158. 

Sewalik  Hillt,  freshwater  deposits,  183. 

-i^-,  miocene  strata  in.  183. 

Shale,  carbonaceous,  314. 

— — ,  defined.  11. 

Shales  of  coal  near  Dudley,  6001 

Sharks,  teeth  of,  216. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  mollusca  In  Silurian  strata,  449. 

,  on  slaty  cleavage,  615. 

,  on  upper  greensand,  251. 

Shells,  fossil,  passim. 

— »,  fossil,  useful  in  classification,  115. 

,  recent,  28, 29.  80.  141.  145. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  fossil  flora  of,  217. 

Sherringham,  mass  of  chalk  In  drift,  135. 

Shetland,  granite  of.  444.  571  673. 

•^— ,  horoblende-schist  nf,  603.  • 

Shrewsbury,  coal-deposit  near,  887. 

Sicily.  Flume  Salso  in.  224. 

— ,  inland  cliflTs  in,  74. 

— >->,  newer  pliocene  strata  of,  156. 

.i.— ,  terraces  of  denudation  in,  75. 

Sidlav  Hills,  trap  of  old  red  sandstone,  563. 

Siebengebirge,  igneous  rocks  of,  545. 

Sienna,  formations  at,  175. 

Sigillaria,  369.  871. 

SigiUaria  Utvigata,  coal.  870. 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  12. 

,  rocks  defined,  II. 

Silliman,  Prof.,  cited.  580. 
Silurian,  name  explained,  438. 
.^-.  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  587. 
— —  rocks,  table  of,  434. 

strata  of  deep  fea  origin,  451. 

straU  of  United  States.  448w 

_  strata,  thUkness  of,  446. 

>    -  strata,  foot-trarks  in,  456. 

— -  vo1ca«iic  rotks.  563. 

Simpson.  Mr.,  on  ice-islands,  186. 

Siphonia  pyrtformfs,  upper  greensand,  2^0. 

Srphon  >trettt  unguieuiata  Silurian,  44H. 

Sivalherhim.  extinct  ruminant.  IW. 

Skspter  Jokul.  eruption  of,  526. 

Skye,  rocks  of,  4<tt  5Hf,. 

^.— ,  bssaltic  columns  In,  487. 

,  dikes  In  Isle  of,  482. 

.  sandstone  in,  36. 

Slates  of  Devon,  cleavage  of.  610. 
SlatT  cleavage,  609. 
Slickrnsidei,  term  defined,  629. 


Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  pleistocene,  141. 

Snags,  fossil,  878. 

Snakes'  eggs,  fossil  at  Tonna  near  Gotha,  126. 

Solssonnalt  sands,  229. 

Solenhofen,  lithographic  stone  of,  303. 

Solfatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the,  602. 

Somma,  530. 

,  lava  at,  482. 

S  >pwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  57. 

Sorby,  Mr.,  on  mechanicaltheory  of  cleavage,  610. 

Sortino.  cave  in  valley  of,  161. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  of,  423. 

South  Downs,  view  of,  275. 

Sowerby,  Mr.  G..  cited,  170. 

Spaccofomo,  inland  cliflk  at,  76. 

Spain,  volcanos  in,  6.  635. 

Spalacotherium,  Purbeck  mammifer,  296.  461. 

SpatangMs  (recent),  23 ;  S.  radiaiuSt  239. 

— -,  with  Serpula  attached,  23. 

Speiia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks  in,  619. 

Sphiereroehus  mfrus,  Wenlock,  440. 

Sphtemtiies  ogarictformts,  chalk,  254. 

Sphenopteris  crenata,  364  ;  S.  gracilis,  265. 

Spirifer  dt^thictus,  S.  Femeuilii,  425  ;  5.  glaker, 

S.  tritonalls,  410. 
,  mucronaims,  428 ;  S.  undulatus,  355  ;  S,  WaU 

eottii,  320. 
Spirolina  stenostoma,  eocene,  2S8.  ^ 

Spirorbis  earbonarims,  coal,  887. 
Spitsbergen,  glaciers  of,  143. 
Spondylus  spt'mostts,  chalk,  248. 
Sponges  in  chalk,  250. 
SpongUla  of  Lamarck.  In  tripoli,  25. 

,  spicula  of,  tnpoli,  25. 

Springs,  mineral.    See  Mineral  springs,  684. 

Staffk,  basaltic  columns  in,  487. 

Stauria  asirmt^fdrmis^  Silarian,  407. 

Steno  on  classification  of  rocks,  91. 

Stembergia,  structure  of,  371. 

Stigmaria  in  fossil  forest.  Nova  Scotia,  880. 

Stigmaria  and  Sigillaria,  870. 

''-^  ficoides,  coal,  371. 

Stirlinir  Castle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  485. 

Stockholm,  post-pliocene  beds  near,  119. 

Stokes,  Mr.,  on  petrifaction,  43. 

Stonesfield.  fossil  mammalia,  311. 313. 

slate,  310. 

Storton  Hill,  footprints  at, 889. 
Strata,  term  defined,  2. 

,  arrangement  of,  determined  by  fossila,  21,  22. 

^— .,  consolidation  of,  34. 

,  curved  and  vertical,  47. 58. 

— ^,  elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44. 
•i^— ,  fossiliferous,  tabular  view  of,  105. 

,  horisontality  of,  15.  45. 

,  metann  Orphic  origin  of,  603. 

,  mineral  comnosition  of,  10. 

,  outcrop  of,  56. 

.  tertiary  clissiflcation  of,  110. 

Stratification,  forms  of,  13.  16.  47. 

— ,  unconformable,  59. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  new  red  sandstone,  388. 

Strike,  term  explained,  53. 

Stringoeephatus  Burtini,  Devonian,  427. 

Stromboli,  lava  of,  681. 

Strophomena  depressa,  440  ;  S.  grandis,  444. 

Studer,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  621. 

,  on  boulders  of  Jura.  I. so. 

Stutchbury,  Mr.,  cited,  .^25.  358. 

Sub- Apennine  strata.  111.  174. 

Subsidence  in  drift  period,  141 

Succimea  amphibia,  29  ;  S.  elongata,  125. 

Suffolk  crair.  169. 

Sullivan,  Capt.,  chart  of  Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Superga,  near  Turin,  tertiaries  of  Hill  of,  ISO. 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  86. 

Superposition  of  aqoeotis  deposita,  97. 
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SaperpotitioD  oC  rolcwic  rocks,  tatf  of  afe,  MT. 

Sapracretaceoot,  term  explaioed,  101. 

Sum  acnfa^  tooCh  of.  167. 

Sussex  marble,  961. 

Swansea,  coal-iaeasiirflt  near,  861. 

.— .,  stems  of  8fgiUaria  at,  37& 

Sweden,  alum-schists  of,  4&A. 

Swiss  Jura,  structure  of.  55w 

Sydney  coal-field.  Cape  Bretwi,  SM. 

S janite,  669. 

Syenltic  granite,  669. 

Synclinal  line,  tern  dafliMd,  4SL 

Tablb  Mountaiw.  strata  horlsootal  in,  45. 

.— ,  granite-THns  in,  578. 

Table  of  fossiliferous  strata,  106. 

Tatlg  of  honocercal  and  helerooireal  fish,  8.16. 

Talcose  gneiss,  997. 

.—  granite,  669. 

Tapirus  Amerieamm  (recent),  tooth  of,  167. 

Tartaret,  Puy  de,  cone  of,  fM. 

Teeth  qfmammah.  fbeiil  lai  recent,  166, 167,  166. 

»0.  234.  81S.  843. 
TderpeUm  Blghuntt^  old  red,  416. 
TdUna  obliqua,  pleistocene.  156. 
f^mmeekhua  nemvaltu,  coralline  crag,  171. 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  518.  515. 
TentacmliUt  ammulmimst  Silurian,  448* 
Terebellum  eonvohthm,  T.fiu^fimm,  114. 
Terdtratula  (Atrypa)  ^fflmi»,  488. 
^—  bipl'cata,  T.  eamea,  T.  DffrmmeU^  T.  eefo- 

pUcaia,  T.  pUeaiOii,  T.  jntmibu^  M7. 
_digofM,  309;   T.Jkmkrim,  816;  T.  kattatm^  410; 

T.  fyrn,  «5i 
. iMe/£srfa,  485;  T.  pvrr^ctatiV  ;  T.  aeUm,  860 ; 

r.  H'Osoni,  437. 
Ter<dma  perMonatm,  foieil  wood  bored  by.  84. 
Tdredo  navtiUt  boring  wood,  84. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  H& 
^.,  Fucnt  giganteos  fai.  24^ 
Tertiary,  term  explained,  116. 

—  deposits.  179.  190,  191. 

—  strata,  tabular  riew  of,  105. 
Testudo  atlas,  of  Sewalik  Hills,  183. 
Texas,  chalk  In,  256. 

Thames  valley,  freshwater  deposits  in,  153. 

Tkamna*trita,  coral-rag,  304. 

Thanet  sands  described,  222. 

Thecodont  saurians,  344.  386. 

ThecodontosoMna,  tooth  of,  318. 

necostnilia  anrndaris,  301. 

Tketodut,  shagreen-scales  of,  436. 

Thirrla,  M.,  on  oolitic  group  in  France.  330. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  in  stomach  of  mutodou,  145.    . 

Thurmann.M.  cited,  55.  281.  309. 

Tilestones,  434. 

Tilgate  Forest,  remains  In,  968. 

Till,  term  explained,  129. 

....,  origin  of,  129. 

Tin.  Teins  of.  In  Cornwall,  62a  636. 

Tiverton,  trap-porphyry  near,  561. 

Tongrian  sy»tem  of  M.  Duraoot,  189. 

Touralne,  faluns  of,  176. 

Trachyte,  470. 

,  of  Hungary,  571. 

Trachytic  rocks,  older  than  basalt,  526. 
Transition,  term  explained,  92.  433. 
Trap,  term  explained,  464. 
._  dike  in  Flfeshire,  563. 
...,  globular  structure  of,  490. 

,  intrusion  of,  between  strata,  486, 

....,  various  ages  of,  561.  563. 
».,  pasMge  of  granite  into,  570. 
_        in  Radnorshire,  664. 

.  rocks,  relation  to  lava,  490. 

roclis,  lithological  character  of,  526. 

Trappean  rocks,  91. 


T^Bpi  in  Lower  Elfel,  478.  648. 
Trap-tuir,  474. 

Travertin,  how  deposited,  81. 
'  Tree-ferns  In  Permian  fomMifea,  869. ' 
Tree-fcrm  (recent),  865. 
Trias,  or  new  red  sandstone.  884,  S38.  837. 

,  in  Cheshire  and  Lwcashlre,  888.  SIS. 

,  subdivisions  of,  835. 

TrfganfUites  lotus,  oolite.  869. 
Trifomia  cmtOotm,  260 ;  T.  giMmm,  80f . 
Trigonoearpum  olioit/orme,  T.  owmtmm,  179.  ' 
Trigonotreta  undmlnUt,  Permian,  S99. 
Triiobites  in  Devonkm  strata,  498. 
— — ,  metamorphoses  of,  446.  454. 

,  of  lower  Silurian.  446. 

Tiriloeulma  H^ftata,  eocene,  928. 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  denudatioo  of  Wealden,  986 

— — ,  on  sand-galls.  82. 

—  ,  on  shelli  in  drift  near  Menal  Straits,  I?7. 

TrmueUmi  CmraeUteit  T.  etmeetUricma,  T. 

44.5. 
Trhmpx,  fhigment  of  carapace  of,  909. 
Tripoli  compofted  of  inAisoria,  94. 
TVocihfs  Anglioiu,  lias.  39. 
TVopkem  dttthrmum,  pleistocene,  181. 
TuflT.  volcanic,  and  trap.  6. 474. 
TulTt  on  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc.  863. 
Tuomcy,  Mr.,  cited,  285. 
Tupaia  Tana  (recent),  jaw  of,  319. 
Turner,  Dr.,  cited,  41.  49. 
Turrilitn  costattu,  chalk.  947.' 
Turriteila  multhulcata,  Bracklesban,  917. 
Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  of,  836. 
Tynedale  fault,  64. 
TynesMuth  Clifr,  limestone  at,  8M. 
TJ^his  ptmgens.  Barton,  214. 

Uddctalla,  post-pliocene  strata  s8, 190. 

,  shells  of,  compared  with  those  ocor  lCaylas,ll3L 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  graaJte,  8i 
Ungulite  grit  of  Russia,  447. 
Unio  littoralis  ( recent).  98. 

.  Valdensn,  Wefaden,964. 

United  SUtes,  coal-field  of.  391. 

,  crrtaceous  formation  in,  956. 

,  Devonian  rorks  of,  436. 

— — ,  Devonian  strata  in,  430. 
— ^,  eocene  strata  in,  832. 

,  older  pliocene  and  mioeeae  fonnatioBS  in.  161. 

,  oolite  and  lias  of,  381 . 

,  Silurian  straU  of,  446. 

Upper  greensand.  25 1. 

Upsala,  strata  containing  Baltic  shells  ooar,  180. 

Ural  Mountains,  gold  of,  637. 

Ursut  tpfUcus,  tooth  of,  168. 

Val  di  Noto,  composition  of,  588. 
— — ,  igneous  rocks  of.  491. 

.  inland  cliffs  in,  76. 

Valleys,  origin  of.  70. 

,  transverse  of  Weald,  977. 

Valorslne  granite,  574. 

FaivatOt  pleistocene,  29. 

Veins,  mineral.    Ser  Mineral  veins,  6X6. 

Veinstones  in  parallel  layers,  631. 

Velay,  volcuios  of,  5.^7. 

Venericardia  planicoita,  eocene.  91.5. 

Venetx,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers.  147. 

VnUricuUUs  radiattu,  chalk,  S49. 

Vemeuil,  M.  de,  on  Devonian  of  the  U.  S..  430. 

,  on  horizontal  strata  in  Russia,  129. 

,  on  lower  Silurian,  U.  S.,  449. 

,  on  Pmtanurns  Knf'gktitt  437. 

.— .  on  Permian  flora,  357. 
Vort4>brata,  Tossil,  progress  of  discovery  of.  460w 
— ,  not  found  in  lower  Silurian,  456. 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of;  531. 
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VIoensJi,  basaltic  coIumiM  near,  480. 

Vidal,  Capt.,  turtey  bj,  409. 

Vienna  bavin,  falunt  of,  180. 

Virginia.  U.  S.,  foMil  shells  in,  182. 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  hj  gates,  G02. 

^— ,  on  geology  of  Morea,  560. 

,  on  inland  cliflk.  73. 

Volcanic  dikes.  6.  430. 

— —  mountains,  form  of*  5.  493. 

^-^  rocks,  age  of,  A23. 

»-»,  analysis  of  minerals  in,  479. 

— — ,  Cambrian,  564. 

..I—,  composition  and  nomenclature  of,  4€6. 

,  described,  .*).  464. 

— —  of  Hungary,  54A. 

—^  of  post-pliocene  period,  M7. 

of  Wales,  great  thickness  of,  448. 

— ,  Silurian,  563. 
.—,  test  of  age  of,  523. 

toflr,  6.  474. 

Volcanos  around  Olot  in  Catalonia,  538. 

,  extinct,  6.  535.  548.  550. 

in  Spain,  age  of,  541. 

-..-,  newer,  of  Eifel.  545. 

of  Auvergne,  5^0i  g 

of  Canaries,  498. 

..^—  of  Java,  496. 

of  Sandwich  Tiles,  493. 

Voitzia  keterophjfUa^  337. 
Valuta  ambigua,  V.  atkleta^  tl4. 

Lamberti,  crHg,  173. 

tatteUa,m\  F.  norfosa,  S19. 

Von  Burh,  Baron,  cited,  474-  586, 587. 

,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  150. 

— — ,  on  brown-coal,  198. 
^— ,  on  Csnarjr  Islands,  498. 
—^  on  CysUdese,  443. 
-^,  on  land  rising,  45. 

Wack^,  or  argillaceous  trap,  478. 

WaUhia  pii^formis,  Permian,  399. 

Wales,  ancient  glaciers  of,  137. 

Waller,  quoted,  93. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  Mastodon  gl- 

ganteus,  145. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.,  cited,  904. 313. 
Watt,  Mr.  G.,  experiments  on  fused  rocks,  StS.  601. 
Wares,  action  of,  on  limestone,  78. 


Weald  clay,  961. 

Weald  valley,  denuded  at  what  period.  282. 

Wealden,  term  explained.  S60. 

— •,  the  fracture  and  upheaTal  of,  281. 

,  extent  of  formation,  265. 

— — ,  plants  and  animals  of,  263^  26& 

Webster,  Mr.  T.,  cited,  110.  294.  398. 

Wellington  Valley,  caves  in.  163. 

Wener  lAke,  horisontal  Silurian  strata  of,  45. 

Wenlock  formation,  432. 

——,  shale,  441. 

Werner  on  classiOcation  of  rocks,  91. 

— — ,  on  mlneraUveins,  626. 

— •,  on  volcanic  rocks,  467. 

Westprwald,  igneous  rocks  of,  543. 545. 

Westphalia,  tertiaries  of,  179. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  on  beeiles  in  lias,  329.' 

Whin-Sil,  intrusion  of  trap  between  beds  at  the,  486. 

Whinstone,  or  trap,  43S. 

White  chalk,  12.  240. 

White  Mountains,  granite-vein  In,  680. 

White  sand  of  Alum  Bay,  12. 

Whitestone,  or  rurlte,  570. 

Wigham,  Mr.,  on  fossils,  near  Norwich,  156. 

Wolverhampton,  fo>sil  forest  near,  377. 

Wood,  fos«iI  and  recent,  perforated  by  MoUuaca,  24. 

,  f^om  Coalbrook  Dale,  structure  0^372. 

•^— ,  from  the  coal,  microscopic  structure  of,  40. 

—^  from  the  lias.  329. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  Antwerp  crag  shells,  174. 

,  on  fossils  of  crag,  170. 

— .  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  212. 

,  on  number  of  shells  in  crag,  156. 

— — ,  on  cetacea  of  crag,  174. 

,  cited,  178. 

Woodward.  Mr.,  on  mammoth  bones,  Norfolk,  154. 
Woolwich  beds  described,  221. 
Wrekin,  trap  of,  70. 
Wyman,  Dr.,  cited,  234. 

XfnroDovfracAe,  outline  of,  226. 

YoBUBiRi  Oolite,  plants  of.  314. 

Z^MtA  ifiroUi  (recent),  298. 
Zechstein,  352, 353. 

Zeuglodon  eetoides,  tooth  and  vertebra  of,  32C 
ZoophytM,  fossil,  22,  158.  183.  302. 304.  407,  406.  416. 
439. 
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